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THE TOWER OF LAHNECK: 


A ROMANCE, 


By tue Eptror. 


Amoncst the many castled crags on the banks of the Rhine, one of 
the most picturesque is the ruin of Lahneck, perched on a conical rock, 
close to that beautiful little river the Lahn. The Castle itself is a ve- 
nerable fragment, with one lofty tower rising far above the rest of the 
building—a characteristic feature of a feudal stronghold—being in fact 
the Observatory of the Robber-Baron, whence he watched, not the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, but the movements of such earthly 
ones as might afford hima booty, or threaten him with an assault. And 
truly, Lahneck is said to have been the residence of an order of Teu- 
tonic Knights—exactly matching in number the famous band of 
Thieves in the Arabian Tale. 

However, when the sun sets in a broad blaze behind the heights of 
Capellen, and the fine ruin of Stolzenfels on the opposite banks of the 
Rhine, its last rays always linger on the lofty towers of Lahneck. 
Many a time, w hile standing rod in hand on one or other of the brown 
rocks which, narrowing the channel of the river, form a small rapid, very 
favourable to the fisherman—many a time have I watched the rich 

warm light burning beaconlike on the very summit of that solitary 
tower, W vhilst all the river lay beneath in deepest shadow, save the 
rolden circles that marked where a fish rose to the surface, or the 
bright coruscations made by the screaming swallow as it sportively 
dipped its wing in the dusky water, like a gay friend breaking in on 
the cloudy reveries of a moody mind. And as these natural lights 
faded away, the artificial ones of the village of Lahnstein began to 
twinkle—the glowing windows of Duquet’s hospitable pavilion, espe- 
cially, throwing across the stream a series of dancing reflections that 
shone the brighter, for the sombre shadows of a massy cluster of aca- 
clas In the tavern-garden, Then the myriads of chafers, taking to 
wing filled the air with droning—whilst the lovely fireflies with their 
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162 The Tower of Lahneck. 


fairy lamps began to flit across my homeward path, or hovered from 
osier to osier, along the calm waterside. But a truce to these personal 
reminiscences. 

It was on a fine afternoon, towards the close of May, 1830, that 
two ladics began slowly to climb the winding path which leads through 
awild shrubbery to the ruined Castle of Lahneck. The ‘'y were Unac- 
compat dob V any |! erson of the other Sex > but such ri amb les are le SS 
per ‘lous for unprote ected females in that country than in our own-—and 
they had enjoyed several similar excursions without accident or offence. 
Atany rate, to judge from their leisure steps, and the cheerful tone of 
ine ‘ir voices, ‘the y ap prehended no more danger than might accrue to a 

eauze or a ribbon from an overhan: cing branch ora stray bramble. 
The steepness of the ascent forced them oceasion: uly to hi alt to take 
bre ith, but they stop pe dl quite as fre que nitty to eather the wild tlowe rs, 
and especially the sweet valle 'y lilies, there so abundant. to look up 
at the time-stained Ruin from a new point, or to comment on the beau- 
ties of the scenery. 

The elder of the ladies spoke in English, to which her companion 
replied in the same language, but with a foreign accent and occasional 
idioms, that belonged to another tongue. In fact she was a native of 
Csermany, whereas the other was one of those many thousands of 
British travellers whom the long peace, the steamboat, and the poetry 
of Byron had tempted to visit the ** blue and arrowy” river. Both 
were young, handsome, and accomplished ; but the Fraulein Von b. 
was unmarried; whilst Mrs. — was a wite and a mother, and 
with her husband and her two children, had occupied for some weeks a 
temporary home within the walls of Coblenz. ti was In this city that 
a fri endship had been formed between the German Girl and the fair 
Islander—the gentle pi air who were now treading so freely and fear- 
lessly under the walls of a Castle where wom: nly beauty might formerly 
have ventured as safely as the doe near the “den of the lion. But 
those days are happily gone by—the dominion of Brute Force is over 
—and the Wild Baron who doomed his victims to the treacherous 
abyss, has dropped into an Oudliette as dark and as deep as_ his 





own. 
At last the two ladies cained the summit of the mountain, and for 
some minutes stood still and silent, as if entranced by the beauty of 
the scene before them. ‘There are elevations at which the mind loses 
breath as well as the body—and pants too thickly with thought upon 
thought to find ready utterance. This was e specially the case ‘with the 
Englishwoman, whose che ek thushed, while her eves elistened wit h 
fears for the soul is touched by beauty as well as melted by kindness, 
and here Nature was lavish of both—at once charming, chee ‘ring, and 
refre shin ig her with a magnificent prospect, the brightest of sunshine, 
and the balmiest air. Her companion, in the meantime, was almost as 
taciturn, merely uttering the names of the places—Ober-Lahnstein — 
Capellen —Stolzenfels — Nieder-Lahnstein — St. John's Church—to 
which she successively pointed with her little white finger. Following 
its direction, the other lady slowly turned round, till her eves rested 
on the Castle itself, but she was too near to see the ruin to advanta: re, 
and her neck ached as she straimed it to look up at the lofty tower welsh 
almost from her feet. Sull she continued to gaze upward, tll 
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her indefinite thoughts grew into a wish that she could ascend to the 
top, and thence, as if suspended i in air, enjoy an uninterrupted view of 
the whole horizon. It was with delight, therefore, that on turning an 
angle of the wall she discovered a low open arch which admitted her 
to the interior, where, after a little groping, she perceived a flight of 
stone steps, winding, as far as the eye could trace, up the massy 
walls. 

The staircase, however, looked very dark, or rather dismal, after the 
bright sunshine she had just quitted, but the whim of the moment, the 
spirit of adventure and curiosity, induced her to proceed, although her 
companion who was more phlegmatic, started several difficulties and 
doubts as to the practicability of the ascent. There were, however, no 
obstacles to surmount beyond the gloom, some trifling heaps of rubbish, 
and the iene of mounting so many gigantic steps. But this weari- 
ness was richly repaid, w henever through an occasional loophole she 
caught as sample of the bright blue sky, and which like samples in ge- 
neral, appeared of a far more intense and beautiful colour than any she 
had ever seen in the whole piece. No, never had heaven seemed so 
heavenly, or earth so lovely, or water so clear and pure, as through 
those narrow apertures—never had she seen any views so charming as 
those exquisite snatches of landseape, framed by the massive masonr 
into little cabinet pictures of a few inches square—so small, indeed, 
that the two fr iends, pressed cheek to cheek, could only behold them 
with one eye apiece! The Englishwoman knew at least a dozen of 
such tableaux, to be seen through particular loopholes in certain angles 
of the walls of Coblenz—tbut these ‘ pictures of the Lahneck gallery,” 
as she termed them, wanscended them all! Nevertheless it cost her a 
sigh to reflect how many forlorn captives, languishing perhaps within 
those very walls, had been confined to such glimpses of the world with- 
out—nay, whose every prospect on this side the grave, had been framed 
in stone. But such thoughts soon pass away from the minds of the 
young, the healthy, and the happy, and the next moment the fair mo- 
ralist was challenging the echoes to join with her in a favourite air. 
Now and then indeed the song abruptly stopped, or the voice quavered 
on a wrong note, as a fri ment of mortar rattled down to the basement, 
or a disturbed bat rustled from its lurking- place, or the air breathed 
through a crevice with a sound so like the human sigh, as to revive her 
melancholy fancies. But these were transient terrors, and only gave 
rise to peals of light-hearted merriment, that were mocked by laughing 
voices from each angle of the walls. 

At last the toilsome ascent was safely accomplished, and the two 
friends stood together on the top of the tower, drawing a long, deli- 
cious breath of the fresh free air. For a time they were both dazzled 
to blindness by the sudden change from gloom to sunshine, as well as 
dizzy from the unaccustomed heicht ; but these effects soon wore off, 
and the whole splendid panorama, —varievated with mountains, valleys, 
rocks, castles, chapels, spires, towns, villages, vineyards, corn-fields, 
forests, and rivers, was revealed to the delizhted sense. As the English- 
woman had anticipated, her eye could now travel unimpeded round the 
entire horizon, which it did again and again and again, while her lips 
kept repeating all the superlatives of admiration. 

‘It is mine Faderland,” murmured the German girl with a natural 
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tone of triumph inthe beauty of her native country.  “ Speak—did I 
not well to persuade \ vou to here, by little bits, and little bits, instead 
of a stop at Horcheim ?” 

“ You did indeed, my dear Amanda. Such a noble prospect would 
well repay a much longer walk.’ 

‘¢ Look !—see—dere is Rhense—and de Marxberg’’—but the finger 
was pointed in vain, for the eyes it would have guided continued to 
look in the opposite direction across the Lahn. 

“Is it possible, from here,”’ inquired the Englishwoman, ‘* to see 
Cobienz 7?” 

Instead of answering this question, the German girl looked up 
archly in the speaker’s face, and then smiling and nodding her head, 
said slily, “Ah, you do think of a somebody at home!” 

‘] was thinking of him indeed,” replied the other, “ and regretting 

that he is not at thismoment by my side to enjoy—” 

She stopped short—for at that instant a’ tremendous peal, as of the 
nearest thunder, shook the tower to its very foundation. ‘The German 
shrieked, and the ever ready * Ach Gott!” burst from her quivering 
lips; but the Englishwoman neither stirred nor spoke, though her cheek 
turned of the hue of death. Some minds are much more apprehensive 
than others, and hers was unusually quick in its conclusions,—the 
thought passed from cause to consequence with the rapidity of the 
voltaic spark. Ere the sound had done rumbling, she knew the nature 
of the calamity as distinctly as if an evil spirit had whispered it in her 
ear. Nevertheless, an irresistible iinpulse, that dreadful attraction 
which draws us in spite of ourselves to look on what is horrible and ap- 
proach to the very verge of danger, impelled her to seek very sight she 
most feared to encounter. Her mind indeed recoiled, but her limbs, as 
by a volition superior to herown, dragged her to the brink of the abyss 
she had prophetically painted, where the reality presented itself with a 
starthuy resemblance to the ideal picture. 

Yes, the re yawned that dark chasm, unfathomable by the human eye, 
agreat gulf fixed—perhaps eternally tixed—between herseli and the 
earth, with all it contained of most dear and precious to the heart of a 
witeand amother. Three—only the three uppermost steps of the gi- 
gantic stairease still remained in their place, and even these as she 
gazed at them suddenly plunged into the dreary void; and after an in- 
terval which indicated the frightful de ‘pth they had to plumb, reached 
the bottom with a crash that was followed by a roll of hollow echoes 
from the subterranean vaults | 

sthe sound ceased, the Englishwoman turned away witha gasp and 
a iain e shudder trom the horrid chasm. It was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that she had mastered a mechanical inclination to throw herself 
after the falling mass—an impulse very commonly induced by the 
une ~ cted descent of a large body from our own level. But what 
had she gained? Perhaps but a more lingering and horrible fate—a 
little more time to break her heart in—so many more wretched hours 
to lament for her lost treasures—her cheerful home—her married 
felicity —her maternal joys, and to look with unavailing yearnings to- 
vards Coblenz, But that sunny landse: ape had become intolerable ; 
and shit ly isthi ly ( ‘losed hye r eves ‘and covered her face with her Sac ig 
Alas! she only beheld the more vividly the household images, and 
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dear familiar faces that distractingly associated the happiness of the 
past with the misery of the preseut—for out of the very sweetness of 
her life came intenser bitterness, and from its brightest phases an 
extremer darkness, even as the smiling valley beneath’ her jhad 
changed into that of the Shadow of Death! The Destroyer ‘had 
indeed assumed almost a visible presence, and like a poor trembling 
bird, conscious of the stooping falcon, the devoted victim sank down 
and cowered on the hard, cold, rugged roof of the fatal Tower ! 

The German girl, in the meanwhile, had thrown herself on her 
knees and with her neck at full stretch over the low parapet, looked 
eagerly from east to west for succour—but from the mill up the stream 
to the ferry down below, along the road on either side of the river, she 
could not desery a living object. Yes—no—ves—there, was one on 
the mountain itself, moving among the brushwood, and even ay) proach- 
ing the castle ; closer he came—and closer vet, to the very base of the 
Tower. But his search, whatever it was, tended earthwards, for he 
never looked up. 

‘* Here !—come !—gleich !—quick!” and the agitated speaker hur- 
riedly beckoned to her companion in misfortune—*t we must make a 
crv both togeder, and so loud as we can,” and setting the example she 
raised her voice to its utmost pitch; but the air was so rarined that 
the sound seemed feeble even to herself. 

At any rate it did not reach the figure below—nor would a far louder 
alarm, fot chat figure was little Kranz, the deaf and dumb boy of 
Lahnstein, who was gathering bunches of the valley-lilies for sale to 
the company at the inn. Accordingly after a desultory ramble round 
the ruins he descended to the road and slowly proceeded along the 
waterside towards the ferry, where he disappeared. 

“Lieber Gott!” exclaimed the poor gul; ‘it is too far to make 
one hear !” 

So saying she sprang to her feet, and with her white handkerchief 
kept waving signals of distress, till from sheer exhaustion her arms 
refused their office. But not one of those pleasure-parties so frequent 
on fine summer-days in that favourite valley had visited the spot, 
There was a Kirch-Weih at Neundorf, down the Rhine, and the holi- 
day-makers had all proceeded with their characteristic uniformity in 
that direction. 

** Dere is nobody at all,” said the German, soopeng her arms and 
head in utter despondenc e, ‘* not one to see us! 

‘And if there were,” added a hollow voice, ‘what human help 
could avail us at this dreadiul height 7” 

The truth of this reflection was awfully apparent ; but who when life 
is at stake can resign hope, or its last tearful contingency though 
frail asa spider’s thread encumbered with dewdrops ? 

The German, in spite of her misgivings, resumed her watch ; till after 
along, weary, dreary hour, a solitary figure issued from a hut a little 
lower down on the opposite side of the Lahn, and stepping into a boat 
propelled it to the middle of the stream. It was one of the poor fisher- 
men who rented the water, and rowing directly to the rapid, he made 
a cast or two with his net, immediately within the reflection of the 
Castle. But he was too distant to hear the cry that appealed to him, 
and too much absorbed in the success or failure of his peculiar lottery 
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to look aloft. Like the deaf and dumb boy he passed on—but in the 
opposite direction, and gradually disappeared. 

“It will never be seen !” ejaculated the German girl, again dropping 
her arm—a doubtful sseuhaie. however, for immediately afterwards 
the Rhenish steamboat crossed the mouth of the lesser river, and pro- 
bably more than one telescope was pointed to the romantic ruin of 
Labneck. But the distance was great, and even had it been less, the 
waving of a white handkerchief would have been taken for a merry or 
a friendly salute. 

In the meantime the steamboat passed out of sight behind the high 
ground; but the long streamer of smoke was still visible, like a day- 
meteor, swiftly flying aloug, and in a direction that made the English- 
woman stretch out her arms after the fleeting vapour as if it had “been 
a thing sensible to human supplication, 

‘It is gone also!”’ exclaimed her partner in misery. ‘ And in a 
short while my liebe mutter will see it come to Coblenz !’ 

The Englishwoman groaned. 

‘It is my blame,” continued the other, in an agony of self-re- 
proach, “it was my blame tocome so wide—not one can tell where. 
Nobody shall seek at Lahneck—dey will think we are dropped into de 
Rhine. Yes—we must die beth! We must die of famishment—and 
de cornfields, and de vines is all round one !” 

And thus hour passed after hour, still watching promises that budded 
and blossomed and withered—and still flowered again and again with- 
out fruition—till the shades of evening began to fall, and the prospect 
became in every sense darker and darker. 

Barge after barge had floated down the river, but the steersman 
had been imtent on keeping his craft in the middle of the current 
in the most dithcult part of his navigation—the miller had passed 
along the road at the base of the mountain, but) his thoughts were 
fixed on the home within his view—the female peasant drove her 
cows from the pasture—the truant children returned to the village, and 
the fisherman drittung down the stream, again landed, and after hanging 
his nets up to dry between the trees on the opposite meadows, re- 
entered his hut. But none saw the signal, none heard the cry, or if they 
did it was supposed to be the shrill squeak of the bat. There was 
even company at the inn, for the windows of Duquet’s pavilion began to 
sparkle, but the enjoyments of the party had stopped short of the ro- 
mantic and the picturesque—they were quafhng Rhein wein, and 
eauing thick sour cream, sweetened with sugar, and flavoured with cin- 
namon. 


‘‘]tis hard, mine friend,” sobbed the German, ‘not one thinks but 
for themselves.” 

“It is unjust,” might have retorted the wife and mother, “for I 
think of my husband and children, and they think of me.’ 

Why else did her sobs so disturb the tr: inquil air, or wherefore did 
she paint her beloved Edward and her two fair-haired boys with their 
faces so distorted by grief? The present and the future—for time is 
nothing in such visions—were almost simultaneously before her, and 
the happy home of one moment was transfigured at the next instant 
into the house of mourning. The contrast was agonizing but unspeak- 
able—one of those stup ndous woes which stupify the ‘soul, as when 
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the body is not pierced with a single wound, but mortally crashed. She 
was not merely stricken but stunned. 

‘* Mein Gott!” exclaimed the German girl, after a vain experiment 
on the passiveness of her companion, ‘* why do you not speak someting 
—what shall we do?” 

‘* Nothing,” answered a shuddering whisper, ‘‘ except—die !” 

A long pause ensued, during which the German girl more than once 
approached and looked down the pitch black orifice which had opened 
to the fallen stairs. Perhaps it looked less gloomy than by daylight in 
the full blaze of the sun,—perhaps she had read and adopted a me- 
lancholy, morbid tone of feeling too common to German works, when 
they hear of a voluntary death, or perhaps the Diabolical Prompter was 
himself at hand with the desperate suggestion, fatal alike to body and 
to soul,—but the wretched creature drew nearer and nearer to the 
dangerous verge. 

Her purpose, however, was checked. Although the air was perfectly 
still, she heard a sudden rustle amongst the ivy on that side of the 
Tower, which even while it made her start, had whispered a new hope in 
her ear. Was it possible that her signals had been observed—that her 
cries had been heard? And again the sound was audible, followed by 
a loud harsh cry, anda large Owl, like a bird of ill omen, as it is, 
fluttered slowly over the heads of the devoted pair, and again it shrieked 
and flapped round them, as if to involve them in a magical circle, and 
then with a third and shriller screech sailed away like an Evil Spirit, in 
the direction of the Black Forest. 

Nor was that boding fowl without its sinister influence on human des- 
tiny. The disappointment it caused to the victim was mortal. It was 
the drop that overbrimmed her cup. 

‘« No,” she muttered, “dere is no more hopes. For myself I will 
not starve up here—I know my best friend, and will cast my troubles 
on the bosom of my mother earth.” 

Absorbed in her own grief the Englishwoman did not at first com- 
prehend the import of these words; but all at once their meaning 
dawned on her with a dreadful significance. 1t was, however, too late. 
Her eye caught a glimpse of the skirt of a garment, her ear detected a 
momentary flutter—and she was alone on that terrible tower! 

* * . * * * 

And did she too perish? Alas! ask the peasants and the fishermen 
who daily worked for their bread in that valley or on its river; ask the 
ferryman who hourly passed to and fro, and the bargeman, who made 
the stream his thoroughfare, and they will tell you, one and all, that 
they heard nothing and saw nothing, for Labour looks downward and 
forward, and round about, but not upward. Nay, ask the angler him- 
self, who withdrew his fly from the circling eddies of the rapids to look 
at the last beams of sunshine glowing on the lofty Ruin—and he an- 
swers{that he never saw living creature on its summit, except once, when 
the Crow and the Raven were hovering about the building, and a 
screaming Eagle, although it had no nest there, was perched on the 
Tower of Lahneck. 
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THE SCHOOL FOR SCOLDS; OR, MEMORABILIA OF 
XANTIPPE. 


Thence to the famous orators repair ; 
Those ancients, whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce Democratie, 
Shook the Arsenal, and tulmined over Greece. 
ParapiseE REGAINED. 


Ye sovereign wives !—give ear and understand, 
‘Thus shall ye speak and exercise command ; 
For never was it given to mortal man 
To make such clatter as we women can. 

Pore’s Wire or Batu, 
Semper habit, lites, alternaque jurgia lectus, 
In quo nupta jacet ; minimum dormitur in illo, 

Juvenat, Sat. vi, 


Horace assures us that ‘‘ there lived brave men before Agamemnon ;” 
and we may athrm with equal confidence that there flourished termagant 
women antecedent to Xantip pe. The “life and times” of the wife of 
Socrates, the Attic wasp, is a desideratum in literature ; but all anti- 
quarians agree that she was not the firstscold. The affair of the Vixen 
is one of the most venerable antiquity. Indeed it would appear from 
the mythology of Greece, that scolding, like philosophy, came down from 
Heaven :-— 

For Gods, we are by Homer told, 
Can in celestial language scold: 

The father of poets, indeed, treats us to an exquisite “ breeze” between 
the ‘*Lord Mayor of the skies” and her Serene Highness, the Lady 
Juno, the adored of all the daughters of men who prize the ‘“libert 
of unlicensed—prating.” If St. Cecilia was the “inventress of the 
vocal frame’ that thunders through the aisles of the cathedral, we are in- 
debted to St. Juno for the original of that far more potent orgian,—the 
organ of speech in women,—which differs so re ‘markably from the common 
instrument of the same name, in requiring no bellows, and having no 
stops. But be this as it may, we do not tind that the profession of the 
shrew was ever reduced to system until Athens—* mother of arts* and 
cloquence’"—gave a Xantippe to Socrates and mankind. Here, as in 
so many other instances, Sparta was outdone by her more intellectual 
and polished rival. We do not mean to assert that the Laconic style 
ps amongst the Spartan ladies, as well as amongst their martial 
1usbands, althou; gh some writers suppose that they were too much occu- 
pied in the preparation of the black broth (for which they had got the 
rece ipt from L ycurgus ), to have sufficient time for the improvement of 
their tongues. All we insist on is the decided superiority of Athens, 
which * bore the bell,’ before all the states of Greece, when she pro- 
duced the celebrated beldame in question, 

A very narrow view is taken of the character of this extraordinary 
woman by those who regard her me rely as ‘the foremost shrew of all 
the work iy She w as more! She Was not only a scold he ‘rse If, but the 





* The art of Tormenting, among others. 
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cause of scolding in others, and the founder (or as Friar Gerund would 
say, the foundress) of a school of scoldmg. In this important light, 
she certainly deserved a more spacious niche in the temple of fame than 
has been assigned to her by the eloquent author of ‘* Woman and her 
Master.”* Xantippe had her method as well as Socrates, and was the 
author of all those who reason with the tongue and the hand, instead of 
the head and understanding,—a numerous class in all sueceeding 
ages, and embracing eminent practitioners of both genders even at the 
present day. The meats of Xantippe has descended through a line of 
termagants, as the keys of St. Peter were handed from Pope to Pope. 
First inventress she, of rw notable art of controversy, the successful culture 
of which shed such a lustre in latter days over the college of Billingsgate, 
and the sister university of Wapping. Xantippe scorned the tame and 
tardy processes of ratiocination to which the name of the Socratic method 
has been given by logicians. Accordingly she reversed the system, 
and as Socrates was never without a question, so was his wife never with- 
out an axswer, which she sometimes returned in a volley of nicknames 
and imprecations dire ; but on other occasions, it 1s rec corded, still more 
fluently by emptying vases of water upon his bald and submissive head. T 
Well might the possessor of this charming woman compare her to a 
water- wheel, as he is said to have done when Alcibiades, astonished at 
his tolerance, inquired how he could endure that perpetual clack. “I bear 
it,” replied Socrates, “as I should the ordinary noise of a machine for 
raising water”—doubtless in allusicn to his late ducking, his garments 
perhaps still dripping from the shower.} 

The remark made by the philosopher upon one of these affectionate 
demonstratious—“ After thunder comes rain’’—conveys the noblest 
possible conception of his wife's powers of elocution. ‘The finest com- 
pliment ever paid to the eloquent Pericles himself was, that ‘he thun- 
dered and lightened and shook the world,”—the sclianits panegyric that 
Xantippe’s oratory extorted from a critic who stands above all suspicion 
of regarding her performances in this genre with the partiality of a 
Fondlewife. 

That Xantippe held her academy on the sea-shore, probably at the 
Pireus, or Port of Athens, may be assumed as certain, so invariable has 
been the connexion between maritime pursuits and oratorical exercises. 
Billngsgate and Wapping are, at the present day, what the Piraeus was 
in more classic times. Demosthenes himself studied on the “beached 
margent of the sea,” and probably enriched his vocabulary from the 
stores of the fish-wives and watermen, while he impr ‘oved his elocution 
by bawling with pebbles in his mouth. His invectives against A!schines, 
and ethene passages of his immortal declamations, abundantly support 
this opinion. The word harangue is an obvious corruption of herring, 


* Possibly Lady Morgan conceived that as Xantippe was both Woman and Master, 
her character did not properly come within the range of her work. 

t Milton (who having a shrewd tongue of his own, probably envied Xantippe’s 
fame) borrows from thie incident a fine image, which he transfers, without ceremony, 
to the praise of Socrates! How much more bappily might he have suog of Xantippe, 

‘* Greatest of scolds, from whose bands issued forth 
Millifluous streams that watered all the schools, &c." 
Paradise Regained, book iv. 
¢ Socrates 1s supposed to have been the first husband to whom conjugal tenderness 
applied the endearing epithet of duck. 
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Gallice hareng, and was doubtless originally me to the vocal efforts 
of the poissardes who traded in that dehetous fish,— 

Sun-burnt matrons, mending old nets, 

Now singing shrill and scolding oft between, 

Scold answering foul-mouthed scold. 


The verb “to carp” comes, without the change of a letter, from the fish 
so denominated. It was from a rostrum, the beak or prow of a ship, 
that the Roman orators addressed the assembled people. Horace re- 
marks the superior proficiency of sailors in the war of words ; the 
poissardes of Paris made a considerable noise in the French Revolution ; 
and our Thames watermen wag their tongues with as much freedom at 
this hour as they did in the days of Charles the First, when one of the 
corps was punished by the Star Chamber for ribaldrously calling the 
swan of an earl’s crest a goose, 

The public lectures of Xantippe, we may presume, made a prodigious 
noise in Athens, as her private, or curtain-lectures certainly did under the 
low Socratic roof. Hers was the sound philosophy of the period; hers 
was the wisdom that cried aloud in the Attic streets, and was heard of all 
men, By the “breezy call” of her piercing tongue, not of the “ incense- 
breathing morning,” awoke the master of Plato and Alcibiades, who 
was not too proud to take lessons of patience (one of the cardinal 
virtues) from a woman. 

Xantippe was the true author of that celebrated logic which Aristotle 
subsequently had the hardihood to claim as his own, and which still, 
(such is the injustice of the learned world); passes under the name of 
that philosopher. She excelled in all the kinds of Opposition, but in 
Contradiction particularly. The categories of Action and Passion were 
eminently her own, although there was scarcely one of the Predicaments 
in which, we may be confident, she did not, at some time or another, 
place her husband. Passion was her forte ; and being asked upon a time 
what was the first requisite in controversy, she replied, “ Passion ;” what 
the second ? “ Passion ;” what third? “ Passion ;” just as Demosthenes, 
one of her successors, placed all oratorical excellence in “ action.” 

SYLLOGISM, the merit of inventing which was specially challenged 
by the impostor of Stagira, originated unquestionably in the school of 
our great mistress. In two modes at least, of the First Figure—Bar- 
BARA and Ferrio,* she was justly famous, for it has been already 
observed that she considered the hand as well as the tongue an instru- 
ment of reasoning; a principle upon which she established a system of 
education and government, which is written to this day in crimson cha- 
racters au Eton and many other seminaries, not to speak of those vaster 
academies for grown men called nations, who are still very commonly 
swayed by the logic of the arm. 

Nantippe maintained that the tree which Minerva presented to Athens 
was the bireh, not the olive; the former being a most appropriate orift 
from the schoolmistress of Olympus, and the latter bemg good for 
nothing but the production of oil. a commodity not to be compared il 
point of virtue and utility with vinegar. ° 


S Be . . a = . . ‘ ‘ ' : 
Ferio, beside being the family name of a class of syllogisms, is a Latin verb, 
which sig uifies * | strike,”’ - 
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Conviction, in this admirable system, is derived from “ convicium,’’ 
which is Latin for abuse or railing. The draymen of Rome, according 
to Juvenal, were most convincing reasoners after this fashion.  Stantis 
convicia. mandre,” which is plainly an inversion of our drayman. 
When the Xantippes of either sex exercise the afore-mentioned gift of 
Pallas in the course of an argumentation, we have an example of the 
Socrates, or connected series of propositions, as forcible and hitting and 
possible, and resolvable into the mode Barbara and Ferio, as the parts 
of a good Sorei-tes, or sound whipping ought to be. Butler, in his 
“ Hludibras,” treats this branch of the dialectic art with singular erudition, 
and commends the Sorites @ la Xantippe as 

Virtue’s governess, 

Tutress of * Arts and Sciences.’ 
The same author also produces a remarkable example of proficiency in 
this method displayed by a noble lady during the times of the Common- 
wealth in a controversy with her caro sposo. It is not recorded that 
Professor Xantippe pushed her victories over her husband to this extreme 
length ; but if ever their respective methods were submitted to such 
direct comparison, the philosopher must have acknowledged the superior 
vigour of his wife’s processes, and the poignancy of her arguments “ ad 
hominem.” 

The same illustrious lady must be regarded as the originator of that 
incomparable style of writing which has proved of such eminent service 
both in theology and politics, and which consists in branding your oppo- 
nent with an infinite variety of abusive epithets, covering him over with 
nicknames, and in short, accumulating upon his devoted head all those 
rhetorical compliments which are commonly designated garlands of Bil- 
lingsgate, or flowers of Covent-garden.—Luther himself did not disdain 
to embellish his controversial writings with the beauties of Xantippe. 
Milton drew largely from the same fountain, without having the probity 
to acknowledge his obligations.* Edmund Burke adorned his speeches, 
and even his more deliberate and sober treatises, with posies from the 
same parterre ;¢ but indeed, we might as well attempt to catalogue those 
graces themselves, as to enumerate the writers, pamphleteers, and even the 
preachers in our English tongue, who have formed themselves upon this 
Attic model ; and in literature, politics, and divinity, imitated the classic 
scold. 

In controversy with logicians of this school, there is no weapon s0 
powerful as a disdainful silence. Seneca tells us, that once upon a time 
the orator Ceelius, a shrew of the masculine gender, supped in company 
with a good-humoured, placid gentleman, who, that he might not ruffle 
his choleric fiscud, consented to all he said. ‘ For God’s sake,” cried 
Ceelius, “contradict me in something.” Phocion, to a termagant who 





* Probably Milton’s envious suppression of Xantippe’s name, while he dwells so 
fondly upon that of Socrates, may have been owing to the personal experience be is 
said to bave had at the college of the most striking part of that lady's dialectic system. 

t ‘‘ Our Burke shall be tongue, with a garnish of brains,"’"—a verse which might be 
quoted to show that Goldsmith held the orgau of speech in higher esteem than the 
intellectual faculties. He does not say brains garnished with tongue, but tongue 
garnished with brains, Perhaps the poet was not wrong in this shrewd criticism on 
his fiiend’s powers, 
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crossed him in debate with a torrent of vituperation, made no other re- 
ply than silence, and allowed his assailant to abuse him to the end of his 
tether; then, without once alluding to the interruption, he resumed his 
speech where he had left it off. No answer could have nettled his an- 
tagonist half so much. 

It is in this way that Bianca so enrages Katherine, in the ‘* Taming 
f the Shrew.” — 

Her si/ence flouts me, and I’ll be revenged.* 
But let us not be misunderstood to recommend the method of Phocion 
and Bianca to imitation. Its obvious tendency is to discourage true elo- 
quence, and spoil sport. 

Conformably to the adage, “two of a trade never agree,” lawyers of 
all kinds have waged war with shrews, and ende avoured to monopolize 
the use of the “ busy member.” Xantippes are known in Ecclesiastic al 
law by the op probrious epithet of “brawlers,” and at common law are 
denominated “seolds.””. We read, that in the year 1415, the wives of 
Lord Strange and Sir John Trussel contended for the precedency of 
place in the church of St. Dunstan's in the East, when there ensued a 
quarrel within the body of the church, in which some were killed and 
several wounded. For this riof, as it was termed, the lady Strange was, 
by process in Court Christian, adjudge ‘d to walk, barefooted, from the 
church of St. Paul to that of St. Dunstan, which being re-hallowed, the 
lady, with her own hands filled all the church vesse Ts with water, and 
gave to the altar an ornament worth ten pounds.f 

Such were the notions of female liberty in the blessed year 1415! 

* Scolds, in a legal sense,” si ays Tomline, in his Law Die ‘tionary, ‘are 
troublesome and angry women, who, by their wrangling amongst their 
neighbours, break the pub lic peace, increase discord, and ectide a public 
nuisance to the neighbourhood. They are indictable in the Sheriff’s 
tourn, and punished by the cue :king-stool.” 

Here is the * pot and kettle,” with a ve ngeance,—the scolds of West- 
minster hall, versus the scolds of Wapping. “ By their wrangling !’— 
lawyers nerer wrangle. * Increase discord,’ —far be it from the gentle- 
men of the long-robe to do so naughty a thing. “ A public nuisance to 
the netghbourhood.”’—so say the Temple termagants of the Billingsgate 
beldames. 

Mere €crivisse un jour a sa fille disoit 
Comme tu vas, bon Dieu! Ne peux-tu mancher droit ? 


We are of opinion that the pullers of caps are fully entitled to retort all 
this abuse upon the pullers of wigs. There is an old French proverb 
that says— 

Bon avocat, mauvais voisin; 


and we may add with truth, that many a lawyer, good and bad, has 
been advanced to the bench, to whom the cuc ‘king-stool would have been 
a more appropriate honour. Judge Jeffries was a scold of the first mag- 
nitude. Thurlow was a termagant; and many more instances might be 
produced of Judges of the Xantippe school. 7 


* By the bv, Katherine pwas no true d: 1ughter of Xantippe, for Petruchio tamed her. 
One cannot help remarking, however, that the only instance in which we read of a 
shrew baving been tamed, 1s a freak of poetic fancy and a mere fable. 

+ See Rogers's Ecclesiastical Law, p. 117, 
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We are not clear that the honours of the cucking-stool were not in 
ancient times sometimes conferred upon eminent lawyers, for it appears 
that it was also termed Coke-stole, or Coke-stool, possibly from some 
remarkable passage in the life of that great pillar of the law, Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, over which his biographers have thought proper to draw 
the curtain. 

The reader will expect to have an account here of this memorable 
chair, or tribunal, in which the scolds and vixens of the’olden time were 
wont to be installed by our good ancestors, ever prompt to distinguish 
and reward desert. The following is the account given by Tomlins, 
under the head of ‘ Castigatory for Scolds.” 

“ A woman indicted for being a common scold,” (or common lawyer, 
as the case may be), “if convicted, shall be sentenced to be placed on 
a certain engine called the tumbrel, castigatory, or cucking-stool, which 
in the Saxon signifies the scolding stool; though now it is frequently 
corrupted into ducking-stool, because the residue of the jucgivent is, 
that when she (or he) is placed therein, she shall be plunged in the water 
for her punishment. It is also termed coke stole. Though this punish- 
ment is now disused, a former editor of Jacob’s Dictionary mentions that 
he remembers to have seen the remains of one on the estate of a relation 
of his in Warwickshire, consisting of along beam, moving on a fulcrum, 
and extending to the centre of a large pond, on which end the scold 
used to be placed.” 

Montaigne informs us, that of all parts of France in his days, the 
school of Xantippe flourished most in Gascony. I have known a hun- 
dred and a hundred women,” he says, “ whom you might have sooner 
made to eat fire than quit an opinion they had once conceived.” We 
have seen that Warwickshire was the last county of England in which a 
professed scold delivered a lecture ex cathedrd, or from the ducking- 


stool. 


The bigots of the iron time ? 
Had called her harmless aré a crime. 


Ilow numerous the sect was in the year 1590, we gather ‘from the 
curious letter of a Bishop of Lichfield to an Earl of Shrewsbury, quoted 
by Mr. D'Israeli, who marvels that the obvious pun upon the earl’s title 
escaped the right reverend prelate. The design of the letter was to in- 
duce Lord Shrewsbury to return to the society of his countess. 

‘“* But some will say in your lordship’s behalf, that the countess is a 
sharpe and bitter shrewe, and therefore licke enough to shorten your lief, 
if she should kepe your company. But if shrewdness may be a just cause 
of separation between a man and wiefe, I think fewe men in Englande 
would keepe their wives longe; for it is a common jest, that there is but 
one shrewe in all the worlde, and everee man hath her; and so everee 
man must be ridd of his wiefe that wolde be ridd of a shrewe.” 

The bishop who wrote thus was evidently a termagant himself, and 
would, we have no doubt, have been a match for the shrew of Shrewsbury, 
if fairly pitted against her in any fish-market. 

Utilitarians have raised the question, cui bono scolds? To this there 
are several good answers. First, there are no such teachers of the virtues 
of fortitude and resignation. Secondly, they exercise on the dull mono- 
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tony of connubial life the same beneficial effects that squalls and hurri- 
canes produce on the air we breathe, which is preserved from st agnating 
by these wholesome agitations. In the next place, they are great im- 
provers of language, and particularly to be e ‘xtolled for the copious addi- 
tions they make from time to time to that invaluable stock of epithets, 
without whic h the speec thes ate ounty me etines would be fl; at indeed ; * Cefe 
tain public journals would die of inanition’; and a vast deal of pious zeal 
would expire for want of a sufficiently fervid diction to convey its fury. 

There must be a touch of Xantippe here and there to give life and in- 
terest to any disputation. How miserably tame is the Puseyite contro- 
versy for example, for want of a little of ‘that vixen spirit that animated 
the pole ical combats of Milton and Salmasius. It was the wife of the 
latter who sustained and inspired him through his literary broils ; 1t was 
her quiver that sup plied his most envenomed shafts. Milton perhaps was 

equally indebted to female possession in that memorable war. “ I have 
cost him his eyes,” cried the foreigner; “ I shall cost‘him his life,” re- 
torted the great Englishman, and he fulfilled his threat. 

Now compare with this the puny altercations of our modern theologues. 
There is not spirit enough left in Oxford to confer a nickname. Her 
best shrew is no more than a shrew-mouse compared to the termagant 
doctors of the days gone by. We fight with pop-guns the same battles 
that our grandfathers and ori anduaothe rs fought ah all the heavy ord- 
nance of the tongue. The case of Salmasius is not the ouly one m 
which we read of a termagant wife maintaining the repute, and jealous 
of the glory of her husband. * The celebrated archbishop Usher shewed 
. wife one morning a treatise which he had written in reply to a work 

Bede, and the composition of which, he informed her, had only occu- 
vied a eaiiie. The lady snatched it from his most reverend hands and 
flung it into the fire,declaring, with the ene rgy of Xantip pe herself, that 
it was impossible a book which had cost him such little pains could sus- 
tain his character asa theologian and an author. Would that the wives 
ot some prolitic writ crs living would imitate the Cc xample of Mrs. 
i sher! ! 

It was not in his morality alone that Socrates improved by the ex- 
ample of his fair lady. An anecdote related by Diogenes Laertius 
demons trates the fact that the sage had alre: ady caught something of the 
spirit of the shrewism, when he was cut off by a premature death. 
What could be more ungracious and ill-conditioned than his last speech 
and dying words to his affectionate partner who stood beside his couc ‘h 
= her arms a-kimbo, r: uiling at the iniquity of his sentence : gp «6 Woman,” 

replied Socrates, * wouldst thou rather they should execute me justly ? 
—An observation (the oceasion considered) in tke most s savage style of 
Dr. Johnson, His philosophership richly deserved a rejoinder 1 in the 
mode ferio, and Xantippe no doubt would have cuffed him soundly, 
had she not teared to spill the he milock. 

We could impart a vast deal more information upon this fertile theme, 
but that we dread the personal consequences of the peep to which we 
have alre: nly treated our readers behind the curtain, into the mysteries 


* It would seem that these buggages are not always the “ impedimenta virtutis.”’ 
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of Termagans.* The tongue is a malignant member—had we the 
vice of punning, we should add member for Mon-mouth. To expose 
one’s self to the tongue-battery of all the shrews and vixens, masculine 
and feminine, in Europe is much more valiant than discreet, particular] 
when one is not in a condition to make the speech of Master Petruchio. 


Have I not in my time heard lions roar ? 

Ilave I not heard the sea, puffed up with winds, 
Rage like an angry boar, chafed with sweat ? 
Have I not heard great ordnance in the field, 
And heaven’s artillery thunder in the skies ? 
And do you tell me of a woman’s tongue ? 


We have not (thanks to Providence!) ever heard the roaring of so much 
as a lion’s cub, save from within the bars of an iron cage; nor ever en- 
countered a tempest at sea, or heard the shot of a cannon, save at a 
review, or a salute; but we have known men who have heard with 
their ears, and heard, unshaken, all these, and many more horrible and 
tremendous noises; yet has a single note of Xantippe’s organ quite un- 
manned them. He that is a Daniel in a den of lhons, a Turenne before 
a park of cannon, and a Nelson in the Bay of Biscay, quivers like an 
aspen-leaf before his shrew. Hers is the ‘“‘deep and dreadful organ- 
pipe.” She scolds, and tornados are unheard. She lectures, and 


Earthquakes rush unheededly away. 





ON THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 
TAKEN bY THE DAGUERROTYPE. 


Yes, there are her features! her brow, and her hair, 
And her eyes, witli a look so seraphic, 

Her nose, and her mouth, with the smile that is there, 
Truly caught by the Art Photographic ! 


Yet why should she borrow such aid of the skies, 
When, by many a bosom’s confession, 
Iler own lovely face, and the light of her eyes, 


Are sufficient to make an impression ? 


H. 





* « Termagans, a kind of heathen deity, extremely vociferous and turbulent in the 
ancient fairs and puppet-shows.” Johnson. The word is Saxon: originally signifying 
“thrice powerful.” The resemblance to Tris-megistus is remarkable. Termagant 
is both male and female. Instances of both genders will occur to everybody. 
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A HARD CASE. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


‘‘ Who shall decide when doctors disagree ?”’ 


Tis with their judgments as their watches, none 
Go just alike, bat each believes his owa.—Pore. 


Tuat Doctors differ, has become a common proverb ; and truly, con- 
sidering the peculiar disadvantages under which they labour, their 
variances are less Wonders than matters of course. If any man works 
in the dark, like a mole, it is the Physician. He has continually, as it 
were, to divine the colour of a pig in a poke—or acatin the bag. He 
is called i in to a suspected ¢runk without the policeman’s privilege ofa 
search. He is expected to pass judgment on a physical tragedy going 
on in the house of life, without the critic’s free admission to the per- 
formance. He is tasked to set to rights a disordered economy, without, 
as the Scotch say, going ‘‘ ben,”” and must guess at riddles hard as 
Samson's as to an animal with a honeycombed inside, In fact, every 
malady is an Enigma, and when the doctor gives you over, he ‘ gives it 
up.” 

A few weeks ago one of these puzzles, and a very intricate one, was 
proposed to the faculty at a metropolitan hospital, The disorder was 
desperate : the patient writhed and groaned in agony—but his lights as 
usual threw none on the subject. In the meantime the case made a 
noise, and medical men of all degrees and descriptions, magnetizers, 
homoiopathists, hydropathists, mad doctors, sane doctors, quack doc- 
tors, and even horse doctors, flocked to the ward, inspected the symp- 
toms, and then debated and disputed on the nature of the disease. It 
was in the brain, the heart, the liver, the nerves, the muscles, the skin, 
the blood, the kidneys, the ‘‘ globes of the lungs,” ‘* the momentum,” 

‘‘the pancras,” ‘the capilaire vessels,” and the ‘*gutty sereny.” 
Then for its nature; it was chronic, and acute, and intermittent, and 
non-contagious, and ‘‘ketching,” and ‘ inflammable,” and ‘ here- 
dittary,” and ‘eclectic,’ and Lord knows what besides. However, 
the discussion ended in a complete wrangle, and every doctor bemg 
— on his own theory, never was there such a scene since the Grand 

( mbat of Hobby-Horses at the end of Mr, Baves’s Rehearsal ! 

‘It's in his STOMACH!” finally shouted the House-Surgeon ,— 
after the departing M disputants, —‘* it's in his stomach !” 

The poor patient, who in the interval had been listening between his 
groans, no sooner heard this decision than his head seemed twitched by 
a spasm, thatalso produced a violent wink of the left eye. At the same 
time he bec koned to the surgeon, 

** You're all right, doctor—as right as a trivet.’ 

‘‘T know I am, * said the surgeon,—** it’s In your stomach.” 

‘*It as in my stom: ic h, sure ¢ nough,” 

« Yes—flying rout” 

‘Flyimg what!” exclaimed the patient. ‘ No, no sich luck, Doc- 
t OF, ’ and he made a sien for the surgeon to put his ear near his lips, 

a’s six LJogs and a Bull, and I've swaller’d ’em. 
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BAJAZET GAG; THE MANAGER AN; SBARCH OF A “STAR,” 


BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


‘“‘ Some bright, particular star !”—Suaxsreare, 


Cuap. X. 


‘‘DuckweEep,” said Gag, ‘as it isn’t ten yet, suppose we make a 
night of it.” 

Duckweed smelling a supper, and with appetite doubtless sharpened 
by the eloquence of the ‘* Phosphorics,” replied with more than usual 
alacrity, ** With all my heart, sir. What tavern shall we patro- 
nize 2” 

‘* I have heard a great deal of ‘ the Shoulderof Mutton and Cat ?” 
said Gag. - 

‘‘Why that’s one of the public-houses where they desecrate ' the 
drama,” answered Duckweed, with a sudden animation, ** one of those 
low hostelries where plays, operas, and farces are put off with six- 
penn’orths of gin-and-water.” : 


“Exactly,” said Gag. ‘* We'll have six-penn’orth of whatever may 


be offered. Who knows ? Something may turn up there. We 
may find some ‘ gem of purest ray serene.’ The house, I’m told, is 
famous for purl.” 

‘¢ T never drink it,” said Duckweed, resolved in his disappointment 
of more costly entertainment to be insensible to the small joke of his 
manager. ‘* At all events we shall be late, sir.” 

‘Quite time enough to have a taste of their quality,” said Gag; 
and, calling a cab, the manager and his man were speedily deposited at 
the door of the public-house, where each paid his sixpence and received 
a ticket which enabled the bearer to receive a glass of gin-and-water, 
either hot or cold, together with tragedy, comedy, singing, dancing on 
the tight rope, and gymnastic exercise by the ‘* Youths of Mesopo- 
tamia.” 

“ Really, sir, a magnificent place,”’ said Duckweed, struck with the 
size and splendour of the house. ‘* And quite full too! Who can 
wonder that the real drama should decline, when—” 

‘‘Give your orders, gentlemen,” said the waiter in a low voice, 
with a significant glance at Duckweed. 

‘‘ When there are such inducements for vulgar tippling, and—” 

‘* Give your orders,” repeated the waiter. 

‘« Hot, with sugar,” said Duckweed—“ and all the proper enjoy- 
ments of the senses. Here you may have Romeo and Juliet—” 

‘‘ With two kidneys,” was the order of one of the audience to the 
attending gargon. 

‘Ha! ha!” cried Gag, winking at Duckweed, “I have seen 
Romeos and Juliets that might have been all the better swallowed with 
such recommendations.” 

‘‘ But, sir,” said Duckweed, earnest in his defence of the dignity of 
the drama, “ when we see our glorious profession made secondary, I 
may say, to the interests of the vintner and the cookshop-keeper—” 

‘‘Humph! I don’t know,” mused Gag. ‘I’m not certain, if the 
business don’t improve, whether I shan’t attack these fellows on their 

own ground. I think I shall make a dash at alamode beef!” 
Feb.—vou. LXiv. NO. CCLIV. N 
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‘Alamode beef! What, in the theatre ?” exclaimed Duckweed. 

‘‘Why not? You see how the drama goes down when mixed with 
eating and drinking,—and I’m not sure, that if we were to give alamode 
beef suppers to boxes and pit between the pieces—the half-price being 
confined to Welsh-rabbits—I’m not sure whether the experime nt 
wouldn't considerably advance the true interests of the stage.” 

‘At all events,” observed the manager’s man, ‘‘ you would knock 
down all such vulgar opposition as that before us. You would, of 
course, abolish the free list ?” added Duckweed. 

xcept in the case of successful dramatists,” answered the 
manager. ‘I hope I have still a proper sense of the majesty of dra- 
matic literature.” 

“Tf you don’t keep quiet there, mister, I'll have you bundled out,’ 
exclaimed an authoritative individual, projecting his head and shoul- 
ders from a side-box, and addressing himself to two,of the audience, 
whose extreme vivacity bore testimony to the power of the landlord’s 
alcohol. 

“ Who's that—who’s that?” asked Gag. 

‘“‘T thought everybody knew him,” said one of the audience; “ that’s 
Mr. Quarts, the landlord: he always sits in that box, with one eye 
upon the actors and the other upon the waiters.” 

The curtain rose for the last new piece—a drama, it may be said, in- 
digenous to the soile It was called, ‘‘ Anna Maria; or, the Li- 
censed Victualler’s Daughter,” and was written, as the play-bill as- 
sured the reader, for the peculiar powers of acertain actress, no doubt 
one of the half-hundred ‘ acknowledged heroines of domestic tra- 

edy” with which the suburbs at the present happy moment abound. 

he plot was simple, but admirably adapted to call forth the charac- 
teristic energy of the lady artist. Anna Maria is in love with a London 
traveller, who, on his way to the Black Bull, the hostelry where, as 
Anna Maria informs us, she first saw the licht,—is attacked by ban- 
ditt, and robbed of all the cash he had been collecting in his journey 
for the London house. The traveller rushes into the bar, pale and 
distracted; he has lost the money; and knows not, as he eloquently 
complains, what suspicions may be cast upon his probity. Anna Maria 
soothes him—makes him sundry glasses of punch, which in a paroxysm 
of passion he swallows—and finally sings and dances him to sleep. He 
is then carried to bed by the ostler ‘and waiter; and in the next scene 
we behold Anna Maria dressed in her lover’s clothes, and armed with 
her father’s blunderbuss, taken from the chimney-piece, resolved to 
seize the robber, or ‘* perish in the attempt!’ She of course succeeds, 
and we see her dragging the captain of the banditti, whom she has mor- 
tally wounded, into the Black Bull’s back parlour. Here, candles 
being brought, the robber turns out to be Anna Maria’s own father; 
and the Licensed Victualler’s Dau: ghter, as in filial duty bound, dies 
ver ry mad, 

‘Upon my soul there’s some strong stuff about it,” said Duckweed, 
ain curtain fell, and the audience loudly applauded. ‘“The idea 
isn't bad.’ 

‘‘ We must find out the author,” said Gag, to Duckweed's $ passing 
annoyance; for the manager’s man trembled at the thought of a 
rival. 

He, however, veiled his fears, and with affected liberality observed, 
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“It would be a great charity to take so promising a young man from 
such a place. Isn't it melancholy, sir, to see so many people drinking 
spirits and water in a theatre—isn’t it the ruin of the drama ?” 

‘‘ Why it may suit our purpose to preach so,” replied Gag, with 
rare candour; ‘* but between ourselves, Duckweed, ’tis nothing of the 
sort. The real question is not how much more people drink in a place 
like this—but how much less, were there no such house of meine en- 
tertainment. How many of these would be sotting in parlours, who 
are now getting ataste for more rational amusement? Many of these 
would never have gone to a theatre, and thus we see the theatre has 
been brought to them. Again, see how decorously all things are ma- 
naged. Js there more hubbub than in my pit? The piece we have 
seen is quite as rational, and certainly quite as moral, as many a drama 
stamped with the authority of the Lord Chamberlain for two guineas. 
And then the dresses and appointments—the splendour of the building 
—is not everything in good taste, everything calculated to insensibly 
refine the mind of the mass; and more, are not places like these hap- 
pily antagonistic—yes, Mr. Duckweed, antagonistic is the word—to 
that cold, destructive, uncharitable spirit of sectarianism that, warring 
with even the most innocent graces of life, would strip humanity of its 
harmless frills and ruffles, and clothe it in a shirt of hedgehog? Sir, I 
never see an Italian image merchant, with his Graces and Venuses and 
Apollos, at sixpence a-head, that I do not spiritually touch my hat to 
him. It is he who has carried refinement into the poor man’s house— 
it is he who has accustomed the eyes of the multitude to the harmonious 
forms of beauty. Where, sir,—where are your green plaster parrots 
and spotted cats, that some years since decorated the shelves of the 
mechanic and the small tradesman ?—the idols of vile taste are gone, 
shivered to pieces, and the Italian boys—who have vended immortal 
loveliness for pence—have shattered the abominations. Now sir, this 
splendid theatre,” and Gag looked around him, ‘ built expressly for 
the million, tends to make the milliondramatic. The pieces played are 
mostly licensed by the Chamberlain, the actors are in many instances 
equally good with my own, fora peep at whomI charge more than 
double; and as for the enormity of taking a glass of grog and adrama 
at the same time, why the difference between Mr. Quarts and myself is 
this—Mr. Quarts serves his customers in the pit and boxes—I serve 
mine in the saloon. We both sell wine and spirits to the audience, 
only with me the audience have more trouble in getting ’em.” 

‘Well, you do surprise me!’ said Duckweed. ‘I never thought to 
hear you talk in this manner. I thought you at least would shut every 
one of these places up.” 

‘‘ As a manager I would,” answered Gag; ‘‘ in the same way that 
had I been a manufacturer of plaster parrots and spotted cats I would 
have packed off all the Italian boys; but I am speaking now, Mr. 
Duckweed, as a man,” and Gag dilated himself, ‘‘ as a philanthropist ; 
I am now, sir, speaking my true sentiments; but that is not a luxury 
every day to be enjoyed! Were I a statesman, sir, I would offer pre- 
miums for the introduction and invention of harmless popular amuse- 
ments. Iam, perhaps, about to surprise you, Mr. Duckweed ; but do 
you know, that I conceive London—glorious London—to be a very dull 


and melancholy place ?” 
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‘You do!” exclaimed the manager’s factotum. 

‘‘Unless toa man who has a toler: able command of money. Now, 
sir, | would have a thousand innocent cheap escapes for the poor and 
laborious, who, as it is, are too often tempted to seek for enjoyment 
in a pewter pot. And then, sir, we talk of the intemperance of the 
poor; why, when we philosophic ally consider the crushing miseries that 
beset dite aillan keen suffering of penury, and the mocker ry of luxury 
and profusion with which it Is surrounded—my wonder is, not that 
there are so many who purchase temporary oblivion of their misery, but 
that there are so few.” 

Duckweed looked all possible astonishment at the manager. 

“Well, sir, I'm sure, if you had only talked injthis way at the ‘ Phos- 
phorics—’ , 

“There, again,” said Gag, ‘the ‘ Phosphorics’ are right in prin- 
ciple, perfec tly right. Butas a manager, with an interest in the mo- 
nopoly of br ains dramatic, | oppose them; and unfortunately for their 
cause—for it’s a fine cause, Bechweed—the ‘Phosphorics’ gave the 
cue for a deal of fun.”’ 

“Why, surely, sir, you don’t believe in all their talk about the 


beauties of the unacte d ‘drama ? 

“T tell you my belief,” said the manager. “1 believe that at this 
moment there is more dramatic talent—that there are a greater number 
of unheard, unacted dramatists, capable of giving a new impulse, an 
altogether new energy to the stage,—-a greater number than have ex. 
isted since the days of Elizabeth.” 

‘You don't say so!’ exclaimed Duckweed. 

‘But what's their hope—where 1 is the room for them—how many, 
t| 


with he monopoly ag ainst them, ean be heard ? — If, sir, there had been 
a convocation of. sages to consider the best means of paralyzing the 
dramatic spirit of England,—so reverend a body could not have hit 


i 
upon a better expe dientthan that at present opposed to the play-writer, 


You are a father of several bovs, I believe, Mr. Duckweed ?” 

‘Tam sir, and of girls also,” answered Duckweed. 

“ Do any of them display a renlus for dramatic composition ?” asked 
Gag. 

‘I'm afraid not, sir. Peter is rather given to mechanics. His model 
of a new mouse-trap—” 

‘* Duckweed, encourage the faculty; a new mouse-trap may make 
the boy’s fortune. Afraid they're not dramatic! Fall upon your 
knees once a-day for the especial purpose of returning thanks for an 
exe penption 1 from the calamity,’ 

‘IT don't know,” said Duckweed, twitching his shirt collar, ** I don’t 
think for myself I have much to complain of—I have done very well in 
the art.’ 

* Yes, you have grown fat enough; but then, my dear Duckweed, 
you have fed yourself with a pair of scissors; how would you have 
fared had you lived upon a pen? No, sir; you might have written 
twenty plays, and in your old gray-headed age, have walked the Streets 
with a board. It is extraordinary that we have a dramatist among us,” 
said Gag. 

* Why, sir, to speak the truth, the soil of the drama is not culti- 
vated by those who ought—” 
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“ Cultivated—cultivate the soil? Why the law has laid down flag- 
stones over it, and the plays that dos spring up, grow despite of the law, 
as grass will struggle through the interstices of a pavement. If your 
boys are dramatic, flog ‘em into button-makers ; anything — . 

I think Clarissa will make a magnificent singer,’ said Duckweed, 
in some degree turning the conversation. 

‘“ Nobody will believe it, unless you could manage to get her born 
again in Palermo or Naples. Yes, perhaps Vienna might do some- 
thing for her—but an English singer! Don’t the best judges declare 
that the thing doesn’t belong to us; that there is, in fact, something 
in the British larynx, as may be seen in many specimens in Line oln’s- 
inn-fields,§ that will never make it worth fifty ‘pounds anight 7 

Duckweed was about to combat this very untenable opinion, when 
his attention was aroused by the plaudits of the audience, who greeted 
with unusual fervour the appearance of a lady, denominated by one of 
the spectators “an established favourite on the tight-rope.”” In an in- 
stant the girl vaulted from the stage, and commenced the mysteries of 
her art. Gag and Duckweed were about to quit the theatre, when the 
manager paused in sudden admiration of the gracefulness and rapidity 
of the dancer’s movements, watching her for several minutes. 

‘* Oh lord! oh lord!” cried an elderly man, rushing past Gag, ‘ the 
fit’s on her again.” 

‘¢ There is ‘something very strange in her appearance,”’ said the ma- 
nager. 

‘¢ But what a wonderful dancer!” said Duckweed. 

The house rang with applause at the extraordinary feats of the girl, 
whose eyes shone with peculiar lustre, and whose compressed lips and 
livid face indicated that she was animated by some stronger feeling than 
a desire of public approbation. The rope quivered beneath her feet, 
and from every descent she sprang higher and higher, the clamorous 
multitude shouting their amazement. 

‘*}t’s plain,” said the manager in a whisper to Duckweed, ‘ the 
girl’s a lunatic. There’s madness in her eyes, and—look there! look 
there !—she’ll be off !—no, she’s balanced again—look at her! look at 
her!” and still the girl performed some new, some daring wonder, and 
again and again the audience clapped and shouted their rewarding ad- 
miration. “ Ha! she’s off,’ cried the manager, as the dancer, utterly 
worn out, and exhausted by her exertion, staggered and fell from the rope 
into the arms of two men, who, evidently prepared for the mischance, 
rushed from the side to catch her. 

‘‘Isshe hurt? Is she hurt?” cried at least fifty of the audience, 
who were however speedily satisfied as to the safe ty of the dancer. 

‘Something might be done with that girl,” ‘said Gag; ‘ there’s 
been nothing like that at our end of London.” 

‘* Ha, sir ” said aman, overhearing the manager, ‘‘ she is a wonder- 
ful girl, and was so full of spirits before her accident.” 

“What accident?” asked Gag. ‘ You'll oblige me by telling me 
all about her. You know her, it seems.” 

‘* Lord bless you, sir, I travelled years ago with her father’s troop ; 
that was her father, sir, that stood by you, and that ran away to her 
when he saw her going off—that is, getting ill again.” 

“Getting ill? What do you mean ?” said the manager. 

‘“Why you see, sir, sometimes the poor girl—it isn’t generally 
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known—but sometimes she isn’t right in her mind. You see, about 
five years ago she fell in love with a young soldier-officer; and, foolish 
girl! thought of course he was going to marry her. Well, somehow or 
the other he didn’t; and though I won’t swear matters went so far as 
folks say—this is certain ; three years ago the gentleman married some- 
body else. Well, the poor gurl took to her bed, and when she came 
abroad again—and that wasn't for some months—she was only the 
ghost of herself. I've known her from a child; and when I saw her 
after her sickness, I could have cried like a baby. She used to be as 

gay and as frolicsome, and for all she was not brought up as strict as a 
parlour boarder, she was as modest and as prudent a creature as could 
be. Well, sir, when she got about again, her face was as blank as a sheet 
of paper, and she never smiled, and never of her own accord speke to 
anybody. Ha! thought I, when I saw her, here’s the finest rope- 
dancer spoilt that ever tripped upon hemp! Nobody ever thought that 
she'd dance again; but troubles came upon the old man—in a month 
he lost ten of his best horses, and so before the girl got strong enough 
she would go upon the rope. I shall never forget the first night. We 
all thought that some spit had bewitched her. Bless you, though at 
first she could hardly stir a foot, yet on a sudden she did such things 
that we didn’t know where we were. I've seen a good deal of rope- 
dancing in my life, but nothing like that; for what you've looked on 
to-nig cht isn't to be compared to it. Well, she kept on dancing, and 
doing wonder after wonder, and the people clapping and bellowing, 
and herold father calling to her, and begging her to have done, and all 
to no use; when, at last, she dropped like a dead bird from the rope; 
but as luck would have it, she was caught by some of our people, and 
after an hour or two she came to herself.” 

‘And what was the cause ?” 

‘Why, sir, you wouldn't think it—the poor thing was ina sort of fit. 
She goes off in the same mauner every now and then. but now they're 
seer prepared forher. At last they’ ve found out what it is that ails 
her.” 

“That,” said Gag, “is what Iam curious to learn, What may it be?” 

“ Why, sir, it’s all this love business. Sometimes, when she’s on the 
rope, she takes it into her head that the soldier-othicer is among the 
audience, and then she goes otf as you've seen her to-night, doing all 
she can, as she thinks, to astonish him, and show him that her spirit 
isn't at all hurt by lus leaving her ; though, poor soul, it’s plain to them 
who know her story, that her heart's broken all the time. Ha, sir! folks 
when they shout and applaud, little think that broken hearts may 
dance the tight-rope ; but they do, sir—they do, forall that!” 

‘No doubt, no doubt,” answered Gag, somewhat softened by the 
Story. 

“It's a droll life, ours, isn’tit, sir?” asked the man’ of Duckweed, 
who atlected a look of surprise. ‘ Oh, sir! I recollect you very well 
many vears ago at Prittlewell. But it is a droil life, isn’t it? I re- 


member once leaving a child that was dying with the measles—it died, 
too, before T got home again—to play the monkey in * Perouse.’ I 
never got so muc “ applause in my life; and why ? 1 never played so 
well—and why did I play so well? Why, to keep down my feelings.” 


‘¢ 7] think <e you, sir,” said Duckweed, turning from the man to 
sie « something might be done with the rope-dancer. What if we 
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got Smallquill to publish her story in the Spitoon, and then have it dra- 
matised ; engaging her—the real victim—to dance in the piece? JI 
think I could make something of the narrative.” 

‘* It’s worth recollecting,’’ answered the manager, “but our great 
trump is Seuthcote: yes, the card to play is young Shiloh.—Waiter]!” 
and Gag was smitten with a sudden access of liberality, ‘ bring this 
gentleman a glass of gin-and-water,” at the same time the manager 
deposited) the sufficing coin in the hand of the’ servant, and with a 
lofty nod towards the object of his ‘benevolence, followed by his man 
of business, moved to the door. 

‘* Well, sir,” asked Duckweed, when he found himself and his ma- 
nager in the street, ‘‘ and how have you been amused ?” 

‘*So well, Duckweed,” answered the ingenuous Gag, ‘‘ that when I 
reflect on the Shoulder of Mutton and Cat prices and my own, I shall 
blush to look in the faces of my money-takers. Eh—what have we 
here?” and Gag paused before a van, whose interior, according to the 
eloquent announcement of a loud-voiced individual on the steps, was 
enriched with all the unheard-of wonders of the world. 

This proclamation was fully corroborated by a vast oil- painting ex- 
hibited on the outside of the vehicle, containing true portraits of the 
extraordinary originals within, There was a giant, fourteen feet high, 
that particularly took the fancy of the manager. 

‘I must see him,” said Gag; ‘1 have an idea—something very 
me for a giant in a pantomime to back up Shiloh. Come along, 
Duckweed.” 

And instantly Gag mounted the steps, followed by lis man, who 
yaid the necessary twopence, and in a trice they were in the presence 
of the Cornish Colossus, two Albinoes, a Spotted Boy, aud a real 
Chinese—* sent home in chains from Canton by Governor Elliott, and 
purchased atan immense outlay by the present proprietor.” 

Gag and Duckweed were silently contemplating the marvels before 
them, when the proprietor of the van returned from the steps into the 
body ‘of the vehicle, and smiling upon Duckweed, protlered to him the 
expended twopence.” 

‘1 beg your pardon, sir: I didn’t recollect you at first, but you’re 
quite free, youand your friend ; 1 never think, sir, of charging a brother 
of the profession.” 

And with this liberal sentiment, the proprietor forced the two penny 
pieces into the hand of Duckweed, and resumed his place on the steps, 
there to exhort the enlightened British public to bless their eyes with a 
sight of wonders hitherto unknown, unseen, 

‘‘ Now's the time,’”’ said Gag in a whisper, ‘‘ now, while the fellow’s 
talking; offer the giant five pounds a-week for a month, and a bed 
under the stage.” 

" Really, you are a magnificent specimen—a very magnificent spe- 
cimen,” said Duckweed, opening the negotiation with the ‘Colossus. 

‘¢ The tallest, the strongest, and the handsomest man on the earth,” 
said the modest giant. 

‘* No doubt; but what a pity that all such noble advantages should 
be buried in the obscurity of a van, You require a larger stage,” said 
Duckweed, 

‘Why, I am devilish cramped here sometimes; but I can't com- 
plain—l’ve been shown in smaller places: and so as I get plenty to eat 
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and to drink, and my nice refreshing walk in Pe am ae Fields at 
midnight ; what more should a man wish for? God help me! I might 
have been one of them Albinoes, or that there Spotted Boy; or worse 
than all, that heathen Lase ar that’s doing duty for a C hinese—-and see, 
on the contrary, what I am,” and the giant showed the muscular va- 
nities of his leg and arm. 

‘¢ Now, listen to me,” said Duckweed, ‘‘ for we haven’t much time to 
lose, and your master may overhear us. I suppose you're under an 
engazement to him.” 

‘* Yes, for six more months,” answered the giant. 

‘Well then, | have a most liberal offer to make to you. Never 
mind the engagement—break it—a giant like you can break anything 
—and I offer you five pounds a ‘week, with unlimited length and 
breadth of bed, and—" 

“Stop,” eried the giant; “I believe Mr. Noah, the gentleman as 
is now calling on the steps, re turned you your twopence.” 

* T can’t deny it—he did,” answered Duckweed. 

“And vet for all that, you'd come and basely inveigle away the 
crack article of the van. He ve, Mr. Noah,” roared the giant. « Stand 
aside!" 

Bajazet Gag, fearing from the “fine frenzy” of the giant's eye that 
he meditated some sudden act of violence, made his escape into the 
Street. 

It was well he did so; for in asecond, Duckweed was flung ina 
very ball from the van, and descended upon an apple-woman’s barrow. 
Neverdid the giant at once more triumphantly illustrate the strength of 
his arms and the inte: grity of his prince iples. 

The apple-woman screamed as Duckweed, descending, demolished 
her paper-lantern, and scattered her pip pins in the road, 

“Are you hurt—are you hurt?” eried Gag to his man of busi- 
Hess. , 

Phe savage! My back’s broken! Hadn't we better call the police ?” 
said Duckweed. 

* T’iLeall something much better,” answered the manager. 

He ( alled ua cab. 


Cuar. XI. 


‘Wert, none the worse for the giant, eh?” asked the manager of 
his man when he presented himself at the theatre the following 
morning 

‘* Fortunately not, sir—very fortunately for the ogre, too. I might 
have been killed,” said Duckweed. 

* You might,” answered Gag, with great serenity. ‘* Then what a 
holiday for London, to have seen a giant hanged ! Let me see, I 
think the giant said he took his midnight walk—I presume just to 
stretch his legs—in C ope a igen Fields. I suppose you’d have no ob- 
jection to meet him there 

‘Meet him! A giant at midnight—and such a giant! You can’t 
mean it!’ exclaime d Duckweed. ‘ Besides, where. would be the ad- 
vantage ? Has he not already refused your terms—refused them in the 
most{violent and dastardly manner ?” 

‘That's very true,” said the manager; “ but then the offer came 
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suddenly upon him; you were within ear-shot of the van-proprietor ; 
the giant had no time to ponder upon profits, and thus flung you 
among the apples from the generous impulse of the moment. But 
when ‘he has duly considered what he may get by breaking his engage- 
ment, his better reason may assert itself, and without < any hesitation he 
may come over tous, Therefore, | would have you meet this giant in 
his midnight stroll” — Duckweed turned white as a whited wall at 
the horrid suggestion—* and in the silence of night tempt him with the 
five pounds a-week, and—yes, I'll advance a little more; I'll go as far 
as a ticket-night. Depend upon it, he'll take the offer. Many a man 
upon second thoughts has been sorry for the hastiness of his virtue, 
and cursed his own magnanimity. Therefore, to-night in Copenhagen 
Fields—” 

At this moment, Bob entered and announced ‘ Mr. Noah.” 

‘* Noah! Isn’t that the fellow’s name who owns the show ?” 

Duckweed nodded. 

‘Let him come in, Bob; and now,” said Gag, rubbing his hands, 
“Pll get the giant at my own terms,” 

Mr. Noah was spe edily in presence of the manager, who gave his 
visiter a hearty welcome; whilst Duckweed, revenging the wickedness 
of the giant upon the giant’s master, bowed with stately coldness—a 
dignity ‘altogether thrown away upon the van- proprietor. 

ak believe, sir,” said Noah, plunging at once into business, “I be- 
lieve you’ve take nafaney to my giant? Oh, I knew you very well, 
last night, Mr. Gag; but as you didn’ t want to be known, why it was 


only manners to be very ignorant.’ 
‘¢ Mr. Noah,” replied Gag, ‘** vou have the instinctive courtesy of a 


gentleman,” 

‘*Orson—we call the giant Orson—tells me, you would like to 
have him,” said Noah. 

“Why, really, we are rather full just now,” slowly remarked the 
manager; ‘and then after all, giants are a drug—quite a drug.” 

“WwW hy, sir, it must be confessed, the public's s never Satisfied: people 
want their giants taller and taller: give "em nine foot of a man to-day 
and they'll want twelve to-morrow. There’s no meeting the demand 
for novelty,” said the showman. 

“What! even you feel the tyrannic, capricious spirit of public 
taste,” said Gag. 

“ Dreadful, sir,” replied Noah, “It’s no small brain-work in these 
days to keepa van going, I can tell you. When I was a boy, a New 
Greenlander, or an Nottentot Wenus would have lasted a good twelve- 
month; but now, they won’t keep longer than mackerel. After show- 
ing "em once round ‘London, even the girls and boys, such is the 

march of intellect—turns up their noses at ‘em, and aske if we haven't 
got anything fresh.” 

‘‘ It’s quite true,” said the manager, ‘the public make it no light 
work to us: they wear us out.” 

‘* My father, Mr. Gag, was born in a van—kept a show till eighty, 
and then died without a wrinkle; because he’d nothing to think of, 
but to stand upon the steps and take the pennies. He had the same 
Giant, the same Fat Boy, the same Pig-faced Lady, for five-and-thirty 
years—indeed, I may say, he lived as easily, and thought no more of 
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the world than any lord. And now, sir, look at me, why I’m badger- 
gray at forty, and all with thinking how to supply the van.’ 

“ And pray, Mr. Noah, in your way, what do you find hits the town 
the hardest ?” 

‘* Why, sir, it’s difficult to say ; but J think, just now, the run is upon 
the Chinese. If we could get a Governor Lin—I've been down to the 
FEast-India Docks day after day, but can find nothing that will answer 
for him, or—”’ 

“Why, I thought you had a real Chinese—surely 1 saw him—sent 
home by Governor Elliott ?” 

‘Hal sir, we was obliged to get up something for a shift—but 1 
only shows him by candle-light, | am so ashamed of him. It’s a good 
deal with us, sir, as with you—we mustn't trust for our supplies to the 
home-market—we must go abroad for novelty. Once a-year, at least, 
I’m obliged to go to Paris, though the newspapers don’t treat me with 
the same civility they do vou—tfor they never say, nothing about it. 
I think I saw you last summer, sir, at one of the Barriers—I forget 
what they call it—there where a jackass fights half-a-dozen dogs every 
Sund: 1y—I think | saw you there, when—" 

* Quite impossible, Mr. Noah!” said Gag, with dignity. ‘ And 
now, if you please, we'll return to the giant.’ 

“With pleasure, sir. Well, you see, sir, I'm afraid we’ve entered 
into an engagement with another manager—"” 

‘*Of what theatre 7” asked Gag. 

‘* A theatre not of your side of the Thames, sir,” answered Noah. 

‘* Then you are only bound to keep any such engagement—stop, was 
the giant to act in any piece of dialogue—I mean any speaking 
piece we — the manager. 

‘Oh, yes! quite a regular piece,” replied the showman. 

“ Then oe law in its bounty en; bles you to break any such engage- 
ment whenever you may think proper. 

‘Break it, sir! But then won't the manager go to law with me— 
won't he bring his action 7” 

“Lethim,” said Bajazet Gag. ‘* All you have to do, is to plead 
that the theatre was not licensed “a the Lord Chamberlain—that you 
had unconsciously covenanted with the plainuff to commit an unlaw- 
ful act, and such is the benign wisdom that regulates the playhouses of 
this enlightened metropolis, the plaintit! cannot recover a shilling of 
you—no, sir, not a shilling.” 

“Then, so far as ourengagement goes over the water, it is in law 
worth nothing 2?” said Noah. 

‘** Of exactly that value,” replied the manager. ‘‘ And so what of 
the giant?” 

‘¢ Well, we'll take five pounds a week, and—”’ 

‘Five pounds a week for a giant! My dear sir, Goliah himself, 
uti we could get the patronage of Exeter Hall, wouldn’t be worth 
the money. Five pounds a week!” and Gag essayed a loud laugh. 

‘Mr. Duckweed, I thought you ollered Orson five pounds—at least 
so he told me.” 

** Orson must have been drunk,” replied Duckweed, with a ferocious 
look at the name of his assailant. 

‘*T tell you what we'll do,” said Gag, ‘‘ we'll give you two pounds a 
week, and—” 
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‘“T wish you good morning, sir,” cried the showman, and without 
another word, to the astonishment of the manager, and of course to 
the increased surprise of the manager’s man, Mr. Noah rose to his feet, 
and fixing his hat upon his head with an emphatic slap, stalked from 
the room. 

Gag looked at Duckweed, and then as was sometimes his wont, 
relieved his indignation with a roaring laugh. 

‘* Never mind: his boiling dignity will subside into a simmer, and 
we shall have him in a day or two here again.” 

‘* | hope so, sir,” said Duckweed, and he really spoke his hopes: for 
when once the giant became an inmate of the house, the manager's 
man—such was his thought—could in twenty little ways revenge the 
insult of the previous night. 

*« And now, Duckweed,” said Gag, “ let us start for Houndsditch. 
We must bring out this Shiloh, or—” 

‘* By the by, sir the showman interrupted us, but have you seen 
this ?” and Duckweed exhibited the first number of a new historical 
novel called The Chelsea Bun-house ! 

‘Ha! this will be finished, about ripe for your cold iron and wafers, 
next season,” cried Gag. 

‘‘ Next season, sir! Then every house will have it. Nothing like 
anticipating ’em all,” said Duckweed. ‘I found it at home last night 
—haven’t slept a wink—and, in a word, sir, you can, if you like, play 
The Chelsea Bun-house next Monday.” 

‘‘ Impossible!” cried Gag. ‘‘ Isn’t that all that’s published of it ?” 

‘* What of that, sir? One number's quite enough for a hint. I see 
how the plot will end, or if not, it’s no matter, I can end it as I choose, 
and then when the book’s finished, why the public may judge between 
the novelist and the dramatist, and declare who is most right.” 

“I don’t know—The Chelsea Bun-house—it’s a good title,” mused 
the manager. 

‘‘ Fine historical associations about it,” said Duckweed. ‘I can 
bring in all the Georges, from the first to the fourth—and what's more, 
I see now how I can capitally dovetail in the giant.”’ 

‘Well, it’s worth keeping in mind—we shall see,” remarked the 
manager; ‘‘in the mean time, I am now resolved to go and unearth 
this Southcote. The house last night was not good,” said Gag. 

‘‘ Ha! my dear, sir, but you must take this into your consideration 
—you know you didn’t play yourself,” urged Duckweed in the most 
delicate spirit of compliment. 

Again Bob appeared and announced a visiter. 

‘‘ Duckweed,” said the manager, ‘‘ see who it is, and despatch him ; 
I can’t see anybody to-day. 

Duckweed quitted the room and speedily returned. 

‘**It was nobody—nobody at all,” he said ; ‘‘ merely, a country- 
actor.” 

‘*A barn-door pullet, I suppose, Duckweed,” said Gag; and the 
manager's man shrugged his shoulders, and echoed “* barn-door.” 

The manager and his man quitted the theatre, directing their steps— 
it was a fine day, and Gag spoke with animation of the healthful ex- 
ercise of walking—towards Houndsditch. There was silence for some 
minutes, and then Manager Gag, with unusual gravity, observed to his 


man, 
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“Tam afraid, Mr. Duckweed, you hold our art in very cheap esti- 


,*e 


mation / 
Duckweed puton an astonishe y look. 
“Nay, sir, itis very evident by the lizht, I will add, irreverent way in 


which you speak of you humble r, " should say, of your less successful 
brethren.” 

It was clear to Duckweed, that his manager had fallen into one of 
his philosophical moods, and there was no remedy for it, but to let him 
talk himself out. 

In very truth, Mr. Bajazet Gag was a strange, mystifying character. 
He was c apable of any professional aN this unstudied, 
shambling narrative has sufticie ‘ntly prove ~d—and, in striking contrast 
to this, he would at times overflow from the heart adi milk and honey 
for ‘‘ everything that lived.” At these times, he would have beguiled 
astranger into a belief—nay, we are pretty sure that he believed it 
himse}f—that he was one unalloyed mass of benevolence. There is no- 
thing he would not do for human nature, save and except putting his 
hand in his pocket for it—or, the hand being in, taking it out with 
something in it. Now, it so happened, that in his pilgrimage to 
Houndsditeh, he was full of these genial impulses, and therefore in- 
Hicted a salutary lesson on his hard-yudging man of business; who, in 
his heart never gave the manager credit for the originality of his specu- 
lations; being assured, as in the hours of conjugal contidence he would 
avow to his wife, that ‘* that Gave was a d—d thief, and owed all his fine 
sayings only to his tine memory. He'd taik of an encyclopedia, and 
with such a face too, that simple pe ople should believe it all his own.” 
This inay or may not be true; we give NO op inion of the matter. 

“ Mav Lask vou, Mr. Duckweed,” said G: ag, having mounted his 
high hobbv-horse, vot b Ny Philosophy out of Benevolence, ‘‘may I ask 
you to give me your genuine opinion of the sock il value of the country 
actor—I mean of the humblest class, of that sort which the legislature, 
until a recent act, roundly called rogues and vagabonds ? ‘Nay, sir, 
Pil adopt the vulgar phrase: What do you think of a strolling 
p lave re 

“Why, sir, when he gets his salary, and acts only four nights 
a weck, ar there’s plenty of tishing in the netzhbourhood—and he 
isn't on bad terms with his landk idy—why then, sir—"" 

**T speak of the strolling player in the abstract,’ " said Gag. 

“Well then, sir, | must say it-—I had rather be in London on my 
pres: nt salary.” 

‘The strolling actor,” said Gag, *isof high social importance, and 
plulosophie ally considered is intrusted with anoble mission. He is the 
servant of the poet, and, like his master, has sutfered from the ingrati- 
tude and ignorance of mankind. W hat is his purpose? Why, to 
array the shivering nakedness of human life with a garment of beauty. 
To administer to the higher aspirations of even the coarsest natures 
— at times have ‘immortal longings,’ and yearn to escape from 
‘the weariness, the fever, and the fret’ of working- day realities into the 
fairy “ne lof poetic invention. Itis his noble privilege to awaken the 
sympathies of the humblest of his fellows, and, it may be, often to 
startle them with a consciousness of the mystery of mysteries which 
has slumbered within them. Look at the actor treading the threshing- 
floor of a village barn. Behold the village clowns, rapt by his “$0 
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potent art,’ carried for a time beyond the ‘ignorant present’ by the 
genius of the poet and the passion of the player. Who shall say that 
these men are not, without knowing it, refined, exalted, by the ‘ cun- 
ning of the scene?’ That they do not, in the strange emotion stirring 
within them, vindicate the universal desire to fly, at times, from the Op- 
pression of realities to the solace and delight of ideal life; to have 
their imaginations quickened, and their hearts made to throb with new 
interests ; to behold the sorrows of kings and queens—to rejvice with 
the good and fortunate, to mourn with the struggling brave, and to 
exult at the downfall of the oppressor? These are moments that tune 
the coarsest nerves witha new music, and these moments are the gift of 
the strolling player. Who shall say, that the veriest churl, the merest 
clod of humanity, does not take away with him from the player's 
scene, thoughts that at times leaven his mere earthiness—recollections 
that came to him, aye at the plough-tail or in the sheep-fold, and make 
him recognise a something better, higher in his nature, as first revealed 
to him by the strolling player, the mere outcast, the despised of men ? 
Poor, happy, careless wretch! he trudges on from thorpe to thorpe, and 
with * bated breath and whisp’ring humbleness’ begs of beef-trained ma- 
gistrates a yracious leave to make some bumpkins happy—to busy them 
for a time with a picture of the human affections; in fact, to bestow 
upon them more real, more humanizing good, than many of the said 
justices ever even dreamt of in their long dreams of official usefulness. 
Why, if the purpose of the stage were duly acknowledged, were trul 
allowed, the magistrate himself, followed by his constables, would wit 
floral wreaths and crowns of laurel, meet the strolling players at the 
outskirts of every town and hamlet—vea, would lodge them in the best 
inn’s best rooms, and banquet them as benefactors of the human fa- 
mily. They would be received with pipe and tabour, and treated ag 
befits the humble, much-enduring missionaries for the dithusion of 
Shakspearianity ! The strolling player is the merry preacher of the 
noblest, grandest lessons of human thought. He is the poet's pilgriy), 
and in the forlornest byways and abodes of men, calls forth new sym. 
pathics—sheds upon the cold dull trade of real life an hour of poetic 
glory, ‘making a sunshine in a shady place.’ He informs human 
clay with thoughts and throbbings that refine it, and for this he was for 
centuries ‘a rogue and vagabond,’ and is even now a long, Jong day’s 
inarch from the vantage-ground of respectability. Poor strolline 
player! Your beaver is brown—brown as ts a berry; your elbows w-< 
breaking through your coat—no shirt to vulgar eyes 1s visible—vyour 
nether garments are withered as hay, and packthread stitches are in 
your shoe-leather. Nevertheless, it may happen that in your rambling 
vocation you have done more for the real happiness of your fellow-men 
than many a magistrate; and that, weighed tor worth in the golden 
Scales of justice you would outweigh even an alderman in his violet and 
miniver.”” 

Gag ceased, and looked round in the face of Duckweed. 

‘¢ Really,” said the mavager’s man, “ I had no idea that you could 
have made out any such case; you have talked an essay, sir,” cried 
Duckweed, who immediately said to himself, “I wonder where he stole 
it. 

‘‘ Here we are in Houndsditch,” said Gag. ‘‘ Now for Peter South- 
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cote’s. You haven't thought of the title for the piece?” asked the ma- 
nager. 

** What do you think, sir, of ‘The Young Shiloh; or, Joanna’s Pro- 
mise ?’”’ said Duckweed. 

‘Well, perhaps with a good heading to the bill, addressed to the 
Southcotians, that title would do. Let me see, your trial for the affair 
of the dog will come off in a fortnight, and—” 

“ Oh, sir! I’m perfectly at ease on that account—I have negotiated 
with Crampley, and he in the handsomest manner has assured me he will 
not appear. But now, sir, before we go to Southcote, have you deter- 
mined what salary you intend to offer him for his son or nephew, or 
whoever may bear his name 2” 

“* Not yet,” answered Gag, ‘I shall first see the sort of style he 
lives in, and square my offer according to his furniture.” 

“ Well, sir, we’re getting close upon the number now—and _ there’s 
the house, sir—and—bless my soul !—the shop shut up, and—and-—” 

‘¢ Mutesat the door!” added the manager in despairing tones. 

‘* It's impossible that Southcote can be dead!” exclaimed Duck- 
weed, without adding any reason for such impossibility. 

“We'll inquire at this public-house,” said Gag; and followed by 
his man, he turned into a hostelry immediately opposite the long-sought 
pickle-shop. 

‘“‘ Yes, sir, Mr. Southcote’s dead, sir,” said the landlord, replying to 
the anxious query of our manager; ‘dead, sir, I think a week to- 
day. Good sort of a man, sir, but we must all die.” 

** And has he left any family—any sons ?”’ inquired Gag. 

** No sons at all,” answered the landlord. | 

‘* Any nephews, bearing his name?” asked Dackweed. 

** Hasn’t left chick nor child—had no relations whatever. What 
will be done with his money, nobody yet knows. Can I bring you any- 
thing, sir ?”’ 

** Yes, this news has quite knocked me down—a glass of brandy,” 
said the manager. 

«1 was never more shocked,” said Duckweed, “ a glass for me.” 

The landlord departed from the parlour to fulfil the order, and 
whilst in the bar assured his wife that the two gentlemen just come in 
were no doubt bosom friends of poor old Southcote, for he had left 
them ina dreadful quandary. He then returned to his guests. 

‘* Who could have been prepared for this?” said Gag, sipping the 
brandy. 

** And we expected so much from him!” cried Duckweed, emptying 
his glass. 

** Well, gentlemen,” said the landlord, “they say he’s made a will, 
and so you mayn't be disappointed after all.” 

ee _ are sure there is nobody of his name?” again inquired Duck- 
weed. 

**1 tell you, sir, certain—there’s no heir-at-law, so if you're his 
friends you don't know what you may get.” 

“Ar'n't these things,” said Gag, ‘‘ enough to disgust one with life! 
There's nothing—nothing certain.” : 

At this moment the hearse drove up to the door, and in two or three 
cam the body of the late Peter Southcote was brought up from the 
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‘‘ There goes the best part of my season,” said Gag, as the coffin 


was conveyed to the hearse. 

‘‘What a blow to my piece!” exclaimed Duckweed. ‘ This is 
dreadful.” 

«Why, gentlemen, if this has come sudden upon you, it must be 
bad; still,” said the philosophic landlord, ‘‘ death parts the best of 
friends, and—” 

«« Who are they getting into the mourning-coaches? Are none of 
’em named Southcote?” The landlord shook his head. ‘‘ That per- 
son, there—he would be about the age of young Shiloh,” said Gag 
aside to Duckweed, ‘‘ and would make up capitally—isn’t he a South- 
cote ?” 

‘‘That’s Mr. Wix, the tallowchandler,” said the landlord. ‘I tell 
a again and again, gentlemen, Mr. Southcote hasn’t left nobody be- 
onging to him.” 

Bajazet Gag, accompanied by his sympathizing servant, quitted the 
public-house, and followed with mournful eyes the hearse and mourn- 
ing-coaches as they crawled up Houndsditch. ‘* Who in this world,” 
cried the manager, ‘‘ would set his heart on anything. For days and 
nights have I dreamt of Shiloh, and—there’s my star.” 

‘* Sill, sir,” said Duckweed, ‘‘ we mustn’t despair. I can still be 
ready with ‘ The Chelsea Bun-house,’ and something yet may be done 
with the giant.” 

The manager smiled a sickly smile, like one who would not be com- 
forted, and with melancholy face beckoning a cabman from a stand, 
Gag suffered himself to be assisted into the vehicle, and was speedily 
driven to the theatre. 


When Gag had digested his disappointment some four or five days, 
he began to lend a more attentive ear to the counsel of Duckweed, and 
thought that after all the giant might at least serve as a stop-gap. It 
was strange, however, that Mr. Noah had never called again witha 
lowered demand: it was rather annoying to be beaten by a showman, 
Nevertheless, if he held off for a week longer, Duckweed must seek him 
out, and at his own terms settle theengagement. This was the resolu- 
tion of Gag, but fortunately for his dignity, he was, on the very day he 
made it, saved the degradation of an overture on his part, by being ac- 
costed by Mr. Noah himself, who sat in the doorway of his van, which 
he had drawn up, as Gag considered ‘in insolent proximity to the 
theatre.” 

“Walk up, sir—walk up,” said Noah to the manager, who had 
paused at the steps. Gag immediately ascended into the van. 

‘* Eh! why where's the giant?” asked the manager, fearful of his 
cause of absence. 

‘* Not here just now,’ 
sive voice. 

‘¢] hope, Mr. Noah, he does not intend to play on the other side of 
the water, because I consider our negotiation still open,” said the ma- 
nager. 

‘* Oh, you do, sir?” seid Noah; “ well, I am sure I take it as very 
kind of you.” 

‘‘ Well, then, Mr. Noah—without any more altercation, I’ll give the 


said the showman, as Gag thought, in a pen- 
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, 


giant three pounds a week—three pounds and his bed under the stage,’ 
was Gag’s offer. 

‘“‘ Three pounds!” cried the showman; “ it’s very little. You know 
how tall he is—three pounds will never do.” 

‘‘ Well, well, when I can see my way, I never haggle fora pound or 
two—say four pounds.” 

The showman shook his head. 

‘* Four pounds! Oh, sir! see how tall he ts,” 

‘‘ Nonsense, you'll take four pounds. Pooh, pooh! Four pounds, 
Tsay.” Again the showman shook his head, ‘ Well, you really are 
the hardest fellow to deal with!—Come, at a word—I’ll give four 


pound ten.” 
‘‘ I’ve seen agood many giants,” said the stolid Mr. Noah, “ but he 


is now the very tallest.” 

“There, d—n it,” and a slight blush suffused the cheek of Gag that 
he was compelled to yield to the showman, ‘‘ there—there’s your own 
terms, the whole five pounds.” 

Mr. Noah whistled. 

‘Why, you'll take five pounds? You'll not be so unprincipled as to 


refuse—” 
‘*Upon my honour, sir,” said the showman, “I don’t think you’d 


find the giant answer your purpose,” 

‘*That’s my business; besides, you didn’t think so a few days ago. 
Why shouldn't the giant be as good now as then ?” asked Gag. 

‘* Because, sir, you see, it so happens that just now the giant is— 
Ia 

‘ What?” cried the manager. 

‘¢ Dead,” answered the showman. 

** Dead !” exclaimed Gag. 

‘He died last night of the typhus fever; he was sickening for it 
when I came to offer him to you.” 

** And did he die here?’ cried Gag, his lips turned blue with ap- 
prehension. 

‘* He died in this very van, and was only taken out of it half-an-hour 
ago. It’s quite true,” said the showman, “I’m going to have him put 
out of the canvas, and a bonassus painted in.” 

Gag made no further reply, but jumped down the steps, and hurried 
to his home. 


Cuap, XII. 


Tuts will necessarily be a very short chapter. Mr. Gag had a morbid 
horror of all fevers, and of typhus in particular, He took to his bed, 
and died on the fourth day; displaying in his decease, as Dr. La- 
vender declared, a striking proof of the influence of imagination; for 
he died having, in reality, nothing the matter with him. Gag’s dying 
moments showed how his heart hung upon his profession, for his last 
words were, ‘* Duckweed, to-night no orders—suspend the free list !”” 

When Gag’s will was read, it was found that he had left all his pro- 
perty to his wife, bequeathing only slight professional tokens of his re- 
gard to some of his player brethren. To Duckweed he bequeathed a 
practicable property snake used in pantomimes, and to each of his 
money-takers a copy of the best sixpenny edition of ‘‘ Tuz Forty 


Tuieves.” 
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FOREIGN SPORTING. 
BY NIMROD. 


ConceivinG that the subject of Foreign Sporting could not be con- 
cluded in these pages without an account of the last grand spring race- 
meeting at Chantilly—the Newmarket of France—I left England for 
the purpose of attending it, and wrote a full account of all I consi- 
dered worthy the notice of the readers of the New Monthly Magazine. 
Unfortunately, the parcel was lost on its passage, and therefore the 
MS. could not be published at the time it was intended. Now what 
was to be done? ‘The re-writing an article of this nature, when all 
lively impressions from the scenes witnessed have cooled down, and 
nothing x wherewith to refresh my recollection left but a few straggling 
notes in my pocketbook (no rough copy having been made), is 
certain to end in a failure, when contrasted with the first attempt : 
still, as I have betore said, the conclusion to the subjects of these 
papers requires the attempt to be made, and I will do the best I can 
to render it palatable to your numerous readers. 

It will be recollected that for the two previous years to the one I am 
speaking of, the Duke of Orleans was deprived of the pleasure anti- 
cipated from his attendance at the Chantilly spring races; in the first, 
by an émeute in Paris; in the second, by his absence with the army 
in Africa. On the late occasion, then, his royal highness was resolved 
to have amends made to himself and his friends, for whose enter- 
tainment he had made great preparation, by one of the grandest 
displays that even royalty itself has made on oceasions of public 
amusements, an estimate of which may be formed by the fact of the 
cost of the week exceeding the sum of ten thousand pounds! Neither 
were the members of the Paris Jockey Club less zealous on the occa- 
sion. No less than four large houses in the town of Chantilly were 
hired for the accommodation of themselves and their friends, and fifty 
pounds for the week was no uncommon demand for a house equal to 
the accommodation of a moderately-sized family. Even my usual pay- 
ment of a napoleon per night for my bed, was not deemed enough on 
this brilliant occasion, and everything in the town was chalked up 
double. Even common stalls, in bad stables, were charged for at the 
rate of five shillings per night; and as for a box for a race-horse, a 
box at the Opera. might have been had at less cost. Well might 
the good people of Chantilly and its environs cry out ** Hurrah for the 
Duke of Orleans and racing!” for since the death of their beloved 
Duke de Bourbon, the first sportsman in their land, they have not seen 
such times. 

I have no recollection of the first subject treated of in the lost ar- 
ticle, but I will commence with one in explanation of an objection 
frequently alluded to by the reporters of the English newspaper press, 
touching what is called * keeping the course” in France. It is true 
that, to an Englishman accustomed to the freedom of an English race- 
course except when a race is being run, it is by no means pleasing to 
have a bayonet pointed to his breast, although accompanied by a civil 
request not to enter within the ropes; but the difference between Eng- 
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land and France as nations, is here to be taken into consideration. In 
England, racing is so generally popular a pastime, that all the specta- 
tors are aware of the proceedings of a race-covrse. They know that, 
previously to starting for the prize, each horse takes his ** up eallop,’ 
as it is termed, by way of letting him feel his legs; and we often see 
half a dozen or more dong this on various parts of a course. Now 
our people are on the look-out for these proceedings, and consequently 
take care of themselves; but were a French race-course only to be 
cleared during a race, innumerable accidents would happen, from ig- 
norance of what was nece ssary to be done before the horses start. *T 
must say I never saw any harshness had recourse to, unless in the case 
of some headstrong fellow attempting to force his way across the 
course ; but I have witnessed several laughable scenes from an opposite 
conduct to harshness, and was once myself the subject of one. I was 
standing in the middle of the St. Omer course, when a gendarme ap- 
proached me, and told me to eo out of it. It was'in vain that I re- 
minded him it was an hour before the time appointed for the horses to 
start; and, moreover, that I was the judge of the horses in their ranning. 
Of such an otlice, be had, I'll answer for it, never heard in his lite, and 
he msisted upon my moving off. 

‘If 1 am to go,” said 1, ‘* you shall carry me;” when the man 
laughed, and left me in the possession of my eround. 

There was one improvement to the Chi mntilly race-course observable 
at this meeting, the necessity for whieh I hi id ve ry strongly insis ted 
upon in former notices of the proceedings, and this was, the doing 
away with the roping of it all the way round, on the outside, which had 
been the cause of many accidents both there and on the Chi amp de 
Mars course at Paris, from horses runoing out or bolting, which, in a 
circular one, (as both these are), they are certain to do on the out- 
side 4. ¢. the one opposite to the posts at which the turns are made. 
[never saw an English race-course double-roped, neither is it fair to- 
wards the jocks vs that such should be the case. 

I remember being present some years back at the race-ordinary din- 
ner at Hereford, when the late Duke of Norfolk was in high force, al- 
thoush drinking the worst port wine that ever passed my lips,* and on 
his grace beimg a second or third time reminded by his chaplain that 
his carriage was waiting to take him to the course, he obse ‘rved, ** What 
a pleasant meeting would this be were i not for the races.’ 1, hows 
ever, suppose the title | have given to this paper, requires that I should 
Say Ss mething of the Chantilly races, although the period of their 
taking place was in May last; but previously to doi ng so, I have a re- 
mark or two to otier on the present general doings of the French 
turt. 

In a former account from my pen of this meeting, I stated a fact, 
perhaps not generally credited by my readers, viz., that on the Joc ‘key 
Club P late of that year (the French Derby), the members of the Paris 
Jockey Club alone bad upwards ot 300,000 frane s (12,000/.) depending 
in bets ! 

It appears, howe ver, by a late trial at Paris (Lord Henry Seymour 





* On returning thao he : for his health having been drunk, the “Duke face tic usly 
remarked, ‘* That he attributed his good health to his drinking, once a year, such 
excellent port wine at Hereford race <!” 
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versus M. Aumont), that upwards of 490,000 francs were betted by 
the same parties, on the same plate, at the last meeting but one. These 
are no small sums to be at stake when an error in judgment in a 
jockey, or a mistake by a judge, might produce an unlooked-for re- 
‘sult; and I shall not soon forget my feelings when, as judge, I saw 
in one of these great races three red jackets (the Duke’ s), and three 
yellow ones (Lord Henry's), in front of the ruck, and all close toge- 
ther. Nothing but a knowledge of the persons of the jockeys is in 
this case to be depended upon, “and even then both eyes must be open. 

Such of my readers as are sceptical as to the progress and eventual 
success of French racing, shall hear something that may alter their 
opinions—I allude to the amount of stakes, engagements, studs, 
ke. 

On the first day of last Chantilly spring meeting, there were six 
races—no prize under 80/., and the highest, the New Betting-room 
Stake 's—1000 franes each, ten subscribers, won by Lord Henry Sey- 
mour’s Poetess, by Royal Oak, out of Ada, very well ridden by Wil- 
liam Boyce. The cire umstance of the Duke of Orleans’s T ragedie being 
in this race, and Poetess beating her hard held, made Lord Henry’s 
stable first favourite for the Derby, and both these fillies were in it. 
It was also known that his mare was well, his Lordship’s stable having 
escaped a prevailing distemper, peng which few others were free. The 

value of another prize on this day was 2000 franes, which, after four 
most severe heats, was divided between the Duke of Orleans’ s Gyges, 
by Priam, out of Eva (the fourth heat being a dead one), and M. de 
Sevan’s Quine, by Lottery, an exceedingly neat horse, but very deti- 
cient in temper. Something of a wi ‘angle took place touching the 
bets on this race, which were divided in the proportion of the odds 
before starting, which were twelve to eight on Gyges against Quine, 
which decision was perfectly correct. ‘This was throughout an ad- 
mirably-contested race, and the riding of Charles Edwards, Moss, 
W. Boyce, and Hardy, was very highly praised. 

The day concluded “with the first two-year-old stakes I nad seen run 
for in France. Six good-looking ones came to the post; and the easy 
winner, Mr. Rothschild’s Muse, by Royal Oak, out of Terpsichore, 
trained by Carter, who so long trained for Lord Henry Seymour whea 
Thomas Robinson rode for his lordship, had every appearance of a flyer. 

The weather on the second day (May 14th) was beautiful, and there 
were numerous fresh arrivals of French and other nobility and gentry 
from Paris, which much increased the splendour of the royal party who 

came to the course, from the Chateau, in very good style. There were 
five races; amongst them the prize given by the Administration des 
Haras,” value 200/., for which nineteen horses were entered; and the 
Foal Stakes, for which twenty-three were entered, but in consequence 
of the sickness in the several stables, only four in each race came to 
the post. 

For the prize of La Reine Blanche a ludicrous exhibition took place. 
Only two horses came to the post, one ridden by the Count de Pon- 
talbas, the owner, and the other the property of D’Hedouville, ridden 
by my countryman, Mr. Gale. An agreement appeared to have been 
entered into by the owners of these steeds to divide the stakes, and 
that the Count should come in an easy winner; in consequence of 
which he led the way over the course, as Bell’s Life had it, ‘at a 
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pace which has often be ‘en exceeded by two rival omnibuses in a race 
in the London streets.” Mr. Gale, however, had nothing to do with 
this agreement, but being on by far the worst horse, ee, him- 
self with following the Count until within a few strides home, 


when he made a rush almost on the post, and came in a see 
by a head. There was a tremendous hubbub caused by this event, 
and | never heard such peals of laughter on a race-course as 
were produced by it from all desc riptions of persons, by no means to 
the amusement of the Count, who looked rather angry on the occasion. 

There was nothing decidedly unfair in this compromise*—at least no- 
thing intended to be wrong on the part of the owners of the horses, 
and Mr. Gale on mounting declared he would win if possible. The 
affair, however, came before a committee of the jockey club, on 
the spot, with the Duke of Orleans president, who decided that the 
race was good, but that all bets were void. The last named decision 
was wrong; if the race was good, the bets were good also. 

The stag-hunt, with the Duke of Orleans’s hounds on Saturday, was 
conducted in a style of great magnificence; the place of meeting 
being, as usual, La Table—a circular stone table in the forest, about 
three miles from Chantilly, and on which the late Due de Bourbon was 
accustomed to meet his field at breakfast, on gala hunting-days. 
Many of the equipages were well turned out, and tilled with 
eleg rantly-dressed women, as most French carriages on such occa- 
sions are; but I looked in vain tor that display of feminine beauty 
which such an settles would produce in my own country. I 
cannot admire the French female comple xion, set off as it is by 
candie-light by the brightest of eves; itas the faded lily without the 
rose, and therefore lacks lustre in an English eye, accustomed to see 
them blended together, as nature intended they should be in all women 
not beyond a certain age, and in good health. What it is that gives 
the dark tinge to the temale face of the upper orders I am unable to 
conjecture, and cannot attribute it, as some do, to the daily use of 
strong coflee. | should rather lay it to the charge of the cook, and the 
daily partaking of the rich d lishes it is his pride to set before them, so 
ditlerent to those thi ut bea glishwomen are acc ustomed to as their gene= 
ral food, 

Butto the Forest and the hunt. No sooner was the word given for 
the chase to commence, thi in, lo my surprise, I found that we were to 
have an agreeable trot of full ten miles to tind our game, which had 
been harboured over ul vit bv the pi queurs of the forest. Then to show 

what an atlair of aie French huuting is, not more than fifty of the 
field, which may be safely computed at tive hundred horsemen, went 
with the hounds to see the tind ! and not more than a third of those saw 
the run from beginning to end, if run it can be called. But, as far as 
my recollection serves me I will endeavour to describe it. 

Three deer were roused at once, and it being the object of the hunts- 
men—of which there were also three—to select the one which put his 
head towards home, the tew hounds they were able to stop from the 


* The compromise, as I understood it, was this. Being a selling race, Count 
D)'Hedouville engaged not to claim Count Pontalbas’s horse, in case he (Count P.) 
won, on condition of receiving half the stake, and he bad no chance to get the whole, 
from the great inferiority of bis horse. Such compromises, however, are better let 
aione, 

















other deer were laid on him. Strange to say, if his orders had been 
given him before -_— as to what line of country he should take, he 
could not possibly have selected a better, for he went eventually to the 
very place where all the company were assembled, time having allowed 
them a good luncheon to enable them to support the fatigues of the 
day! Nor was this all the good fortune that awaited them. Appear- 
ing to obey the orders given him, the hunted stag pursued his course 
to ‘the fine lake in the noble vrounds of La Reine Blanche, into which 
of course he plunged his heated carcass, and in which he met his death 
from two carbine bullets, after having amused the company for about a 
quarter of an hour, with thirteen couples of hounds swimming after 
him at a respectful distance! For the pencil of a painter (but equally 
abhorrent to the eye of a sportsman, was this murderous scene—mur- 
derous I call it, because the deer twice attempted to quit the lake, and 
he ought to have had a chance for his life, which was not given him), 
here was a subject, inasmuch as the lake in question, embosomed as it 
is, amidst the wooded hills that surround it, is of the most picturesque 
and beautiful character, heightened by the elegant chateau of La Reine 
Blanche, a splendid specimen of the chastest order of Gothic architec- 
ture, which is situated on its banks. 

But to return to the chase, which, taken in all its bearings, was the 
most extraordinary that it has been my lot to ride after. At one 
time we had ex xactly as many huntsmen as hounds, namely, a leash of 
each, occasioned partly by there being as many scents, from as many 
deer being on foot at once; partly from the small number of hounds 
laid on their game at starting ; and partly from the heat of the sun, and 
the panei at times was good—beating some that did start with 
us. Then another untoward circumstance occurred. After we had 
been going twenty minutes, about half of the fifty which composed 
our field, by following the Count de Gambis, whom they were aware 
knows the country well—and amongst this lot was our celebrated 
steeple-race rider, Mr. Barker—were thrown out, and saw no more of 
the hounds until they found them in the lake, but I was fortunate in not 
being included among these unfortunates. Taking for my guide one 
of the huntsmen, who being mounted on a small wiry-looking bit of 
English blood, not an ounce heavier to appearance than his rider's 
jack-boots, but looking more like going the pace than the other two, I 
followed him at this doubtful point, and he soon took me to the hounds 
again, Which I never afterwards left. But now comes the extraordinary 
part of thischase. Although, as I have already observed, we at one time 
had but a leash of hounds to carry on the scent, and although at scarcely 
any period of the run had we more than five or six couples, the pace 
was not altogether slow, and occasionally, for the horses which were 
obliged of course to skirt some of the covers, which the deer and hounds 
ran “straight through, oftentimes extremely severe; and I have no 
hesitation in asserting that we rode over twenty miles at least of very 
rough ground. J can only say that although I was capitally carried, 1 
never suffe red so much in my life in any one run (it lasted two hours 
and a half’) from heat as I did in} this ; and it was curious to observe 
us getting under the shade of an ‘oak or an elm tree, when a momen- 
tary check allowed us to doso. Then we rode over hundreds of 
acres abounding in lilies of the valley, at that time in full blow, which the 
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Count deGamb_ (a good sportsman) informed me were very prejudicial 
to scent, 

Of the few who were with the hounds throughout the whole of this 
run | was only acquainted with two—namely, the Count Duval de 
Beaulieu, and that gallant old sportsman, the Marquis D’Aigle, who, 
although past his eightieth year, seemed to endure the fatioue of these 
two hours and a half severe work, as well as the youngest in the field. 
I have seen but few narrower escapes than his pad-groom had of being 
sent to “kingdom come.” He was knocked outof his seat by a bouch 
of a tree, and no sooner was he on the cround, than the horse lashed 
out at him with all his might, and narrowly missed his head. 

I was sorry to find it was not the intention of the Duke of Orleans 
to join in the chase = day, but no doubt his roval highness judged 
wisely in preserving his p hysic ‘al powers for the duties he had to per- 
form at the chateau on that and the following evening. In = conse- 
quence of the sickness in his stud, and the calls upon it by his nume- 
rous visiters at the ehAteau, he was unable to mount me for the chase, 
but IT rede a charming hunter of Count Duval’s, one of the best gal- 
lovers over rouch cround | ever was on the back of. The Count him- 
self rode his clever little thorough-bred mare, Strawbe ‘ry, of whom I 
have before spoken as one of the cleverest of mM ‘" sort, and she appeared 
to carry him on this day over the roughest ground in an extraor- 
dinary manner: to_use the old heatanenets expression, indeed, 
“carried him like « — 

After a day's work “a this nature, one docs not feel disposed to quit 
a bottle of cood claret—v wns slips down most gratefully,—and the 
society of friends, to walk a good mile after dark, therefore I did not see 
the cutting up of the deer +4 torchlight at the chateau, in the presence 
of the roval party. Twill, however, transcribe two accounts of the pro- 


ceedings, one froman Enuetlish, and the other from a French ne ewspaper, 
the difference tn the stvle of which m:; LV be attributed to the different 
tastes « f ea h i dividu | countrv. 
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oe,” says Bell's Life, “the ceremony 
of eating the poor steg’s carcass was gone through with much cere- 


‘ i e 
‘“ At nine oclock in the evenin 


mony in the courty id of the chateau at Chantilly. The public were 
admitted to the terraces which surround aap? courty: ird, that on the 

sht-hand cf the chateau being reserved for the roval family and the 
court. About forty servants, in the roval very stood round the 
courtyard with torches; in the centre w as 0 ne of the piqueurs with the 
body of the stag, while between him and the hounds stood seven others 
with horns. As soon as r e Count appeared on the terrace, they began 
to sound the morfe, their music being ; ibly si ‘conded by the hounds. 
The ptqueur who was with the careass waved the head before them so as 


to incre e ther apne tite, The othe wort pueurs retire “ bac *k wards at long 
intervals of a single step, still flourishing their horns, till they had 
brought the hounds within a foot or two of the carcass. They then 
sprang aside, and the banquet commenced and finished in a style 
which showed that its partakers, though living so near the court, had 
learned none of its etiquette. After this was a grand concert on the 
lake in the front of the palace, by performers, vocal and instrumental, 
from the Italian Opera. They were placed in boats which moved about 
the lake, an orchestra for the instrumental performers, upwards of fifty 
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in number, being erected in one, two others being occupied by male and 
female singers. They were completely illuminated and hung round 
with br anches and flowers, and several other boats were moving about 
the lake, with their rigging hung with coloured lamps.” 

Some amusing scenes occurred i in the dense crowd of horsemen as- 
sembled on the banks of the lake, the said crowd on the side on which 
I myself was, being hemmed in on a very narrow road, with no fence 
against the lake. ‘In his endeavour to pass through it, the immense 
winding horn of the Count de Gambis, when on his shoulder, by some 
means or Other contrived to encircle the head of a snobbish-looking 
fellow on a pony, and the nicest management was necessary to pre- 
vent his either being pulled off his saddle, or throttled. Then the horse 
ridden by the Prince de Joinville commenced lashing out his hinder 
heels, with every prospect of either kicking me or my horse, or knock- 
ing a boy on a pony into the lake. Knowing his royal highness to be 
rather deaf, I called somewhat loudly to him, requesting he would turn 
his horse’s he: id, when I was accosted by a French gentleman, who 
asked me, with some vebemence, if I were aware that I was speaking 
to one of the royal princes ? Commending the loyalty of the gentle- 
man, I courteously informed him that I knew whom I was addressing, 
but that on such an occasion, when a broken leg or injury to a friend’ s 
horse was on the cards, ceremony must, for the | moment, be dispensed 
with. 

Now fora French account of this momentous affair: 

‘** The hounds,” says the Constitutionnel, * threw off on Saturday at 
Ermenonville, and the forest was filled with numerous equipages. At 
their head was the Duchess of Orleans, with her six beautiful ponies, 
and the Duke of Orleans on horseback. On every side was an ap- 
pearance of festivity and pleasure. At first the crowd directed their 
steps towards the Forestof Ermenonville to witness the stag break cover; 
but the animal had not waited for the hunters, and when they came up 
it was gone. The cavalcade was then obliged to return to the Lake of 
Commiles, in the forest of Chantiily, where in the front of the Maison 
de la Reine Blanche, a collation was laid out for the ladies. After an 
hour’s delay, the dogs having fallen on a second stag, and left it, drove 
the first animal, notwithst: nding the noise of the crowd, the music of 
the military band at Chantilly” (distant, ood three miles from the spot !) 
‘the tumultof horses and earriages, the clamours of more than five 
thousand persons on foot and on horseback, to take soil in one of the 
large ponds. It was followed into the water by about a score and a 
half of the hounds, and the crowd which ran up was iunmense. After 
a hallali of twenty minutes, as fears were entertained of its escaping, 
and thus spoiling the curée by torch-light announced for the night, two 
shots were fired at the animal, who was only wounded. The ‘dogs at 
this period were so fatigued by being in the water, that some of them 
were nearly drowned. The stag h: id twice swum from the side of the 
pond, and dinuer was ready at the Chateau (!). Three guards were 
sent at last in a skiff to seize the animal, and taking it by the horns, 
they drowned it.” 

This is a most incorrect account as far as it relates to the first and 
middle parts of the chase, but the dinner being ready at the chateau, 
must be allowed to be a climax worthy of a Voltaire or a Burke. It 
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reminds me of the late Lord Middleton, when his hounds hunted War- 
wickshire. 

‘** Come, Harry,” said his lordship to his huntsman, ‘ I fear you are 
thinking more of your mutton-chops at home, than of finding your 
second fox.” 

Neither are the remarks of the same paper on the present hunting in 
France, by any means amiss. 

‘* Venery,” says the writer, ‘is losing ground in France; our man- 
ners and thesub-divisions of estates are against it, leaving the higher 
orders of society without sufficient opulence to carry it on in the spirit 
it requires. The Duke of Orleans” (a master of hounds!) “ cuards 
himself carefully against the seductions of the chase, but yielding only 
to wise and just considerations, and not to false prejudices, he erants 
to it all the encouragement a Prince ought to accord. His principal 
hunting establishment is at St. Germain, under the direction of M. 
Firmin, as premier piqueur. The pack is not very large, but sufficiently 
strong and well-trained to take its stag after arunof two hours, or two 
hours and a half. His royal highness very seldom joins the chase, but 
leaves it to Count de Gambis to preside,” 

The Constitutionnel then proceeds to produce two instances of 
what he calls the ardeur of the royal pack. The first exhibits 
them breaking away from the terrace at St. Germain, after a hare, 
and ruaning her across the forest as far as the Porte Dauphine ; the 
other, when in pursuit of a stag, preferring that of a stray dog, which 
they ran till they caught, and then ate him up on the spot! No doubt 
the Duke smiled at this compliment paid to his pack, and I am equally 
sure that, in the essence of his good-nature, he will pardon me for re- 
cording it, 

Speaking seriously, I do not believe the Duke’s passion—to use a 
popular French term—is for thechase. No manon earth loves racing 
better than his royal highness does; and asan Englishman, who knows 
him well, observed to me, he would rather be shot at than not see a race 
in which one of his own horses is engaged. And to show how earnest 
he is in his endeavours to distinguish himself on the turf, it is only 
necessary to say, that at the pe ‘riod which I am speaking of, his 
stud consisted of twenty-three in training, and about thirty young 
ones at the Meudon stud-farm. 

And when speaking of the liberal hand with which the Duke of Or- 
leans performs the work he has to do, why should I not introduce a 
sketch of his roval father’s magnificence, which I received from indis- 
putable authority. What isc ‘alled his M: ujesty’s establishment con- 
sists of eight hundred livery-servants (that is, men in different capacl- 
ties, wearing the royal livery), in Paris, and the palaces in the vicinity 
of it: one hundred and se venty carriages, including berlins, coupes, 
calesches, and britskas,together with twe nty-six ric hly-gilt oud orna- 
mented state-cartiages, six hundred and forty-tive horses, two re 
and forty saddles, ne: three hundred and forty- five men employed i 
the stables. There are a great many Englis h horses in the at : 
amongst them, six sets of grays, far superior, | am told by a tasty Eng- 
lishman, toanyto be seen in our royal stables; also several Arabs, of 
one of which the following, to me, incredible feat is ascribed: He 
was presented to the King by Abdel Kader, having once been ridden by 
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him eighty-five leagues in twenty-four hours, without food or water. 
Now, allowing only two and a half miles toa league, the distance would 
be two hundred miles! and herein appears the non-possible. But here, 
reader, is a personage—I mean his Majesty Louis Philippe—who has 
been represented a miser by a portion of our London press, and whom 
some of his own subjects have attempted to destroy. 

‘¢]f you and I,” said a French gentleman to me, *‘ had only a tenth 
part of what Louis Philippe spends, and which he is not called upon 
to spend, we should be accounted rich even in your country.” 

To return for a moment to the stag-hunt: I have more than once 
observed that there is more science called for at times in hunting the 
stag, than that of any other animal of the chase. Had I entertained 
doubts on this subject, the proceedings of this day would have dispelled 
them. We were more than once with only two couples of hounds ; never- 
theless, by the intuitive knowledge of the huntsmen of the run of the 
hunted ‘deer, together with the aid afforded them by the slot, we were 
very rarely at fault—certainly for not more than three minutes at any 
one time, and when the scent held, and we had anything like a body 
of hounds with us, the pace was far from slow—one or other of the 
huntsmen anticipating every turn. I may also remark, that the heat 
of the sun, the dry state of the ground, together with the ‘ stinking 
lilies,’ as old Dick Knight, the Pytchley huntsman, would have termed 
them, were no small difficulties to contend against. 

The third day—the grand day in France, the Sunday—was most 
favourable as regarded the weather, and the party from the chateau, 
who had attended early mass, was more numerous than ever. In fact, the 
good city of Paris was said to be nearly stripped of its élite by the charms 
of the Chantilly races. The running also was very good, and to the 
following amount: 

The Duke of Orleans’ s prize of 3000 francs, won by Mr. Rothschild’s 
Vendredi, beating four others, at three heats. Amongst these was the 
Duke’s Gyges, by Priam, who ran so gallantly on the first day, and 
who would have won this prize, had he been in anything like his best 
form. He was actually not in what is called training, having been lying 
in a paddock with merely a box to run into, in consequence of having 
been what is called ‘ all over amiss.”” The performance of this horse in his 
then unprepared state—for very little work could be given him—was a 
double compliment—first, to the blood of the renowned Priam, his sire, 
and next to the judgment of George Edwards, his trainer, who mea- 
sured his powers so nicely, as to venture to bring him to the post at all. 
This was a beautiful race. Lord Henry’s Gavotte, by Terror, being 
second in both heats. 

The Hack Stakes was won by M. Lecoulteux’s Piquaillon, ridden by 
himself, beating five others; and the Chateau Margaux forced Handi- 
cap, with | 2000 francs given by ‘*no one knows whom, " «nar l'ano- 
nyme,” as the programme had it, by the Duke's Dansemaitre, beating 
four others—a capital race. Next followed the grand prize of the 
meeting—the French Derby, for which nine horses came to the post, 
eight paying forfeit. Itended in a beautiful race between the Duke's 
Tragedie and Lord H. Seymour's clever little mare, Poetess, ridden by 
W. Boyce. Faustus, by Emilius, his dam Fleur de Lis, the favourite 
mare of George IV., as was expected, turned restive, or he was consi- 
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dered good enough to have won. Great interest was created in the 
issue of this race with reference to the relative position of the horses, 
especially Poetess and Tragedie, they having previously met and en- 
countered severe struggles. When two years old, Poetess beat Trave- 
die at C hantilly, and again in a match in the October meeting at th 
same place, after a most severe struggle, at equal we ights. Then at 
Versatiles, the same year, Tragedie beat Poetess, and Florence who was 
also inthe race I am alluding to, but was not placed, as was also 
the Duke's Locomotive, who had beaten Poetess the same year. Again, 
in the October Chantilly meeting of the same year, Locomotive beat 
Poctess, Tragedie being in the same race, but not ‘placed —Mr. Lu- 
pin’s Fiamella, out of Wings, being the winner, with Locomotive second 
to her. Wings was also purchased at Hampton Court sale. 

Three English steeple-chase horses afterwards started for a hurdle- 
race, Which Sam Weller won, as might have been expected, from his 
superior appearance and condition. tle was ridden by a French gen- 
tleman named Alloire, as was Creighton, the Prince of Moskowa’s 
horse, by his brother, Count Edgar Ney, who came in third and last. 
An thet hurdie-race alss ) followed, won by M. de Perreg rau x’ S Farmer, 
ndacn by himsell. In these two ex! ibitions the | joc ke ys were all Frene h, 
with the exception of Mr. Gale, who had no chance on Revealer in the 
first race, and was put hors de combat in the second bya fall. The 


French gentleman jockeys, however, should take a lesson from the man- 
ner in wl cn lie “Mie. Gale, hi dled his horses at their leaps, and not 
disturb the ag Sts * mouths, and consequently them acth n,on coming? 
up to aie leaps. But leaps indeed they could scarcely be called, 
, - i 

the hurdles being not more than three feet and a_ half high, and 


leaning from the horses. 

J found a London artist, Mr. Moore, of St. Martin’s-lane, on the 
ground forthe purpose of publishing four prints of this beautiful scene, 
in Which undertaking he ts patrouized by the Duke of Orleans, who 
has agreed to purchase the pictures from which the Impressions are to 
be taken. 

Some estimate may be formed of the future progress of French racing 


} 


by the facts ol One Drecdel alone, M. Lugene Aumont, who resides near 


Cacn, in Norm indy, havine named elalit colts and fillies for the Foal 


stakes of 15-13, at Chantill V spring meeting, and the Duke of Orleans 
having named the pre duce of six mares tor the Produce Stakes of 
Is44. ‘Two of them are by Lotte wig four by sense sie late the pro- 
perty ot Lord Jersey. AL “Ly in also names the produce of his three 


celebrated mares, pur hased a t Hampton Court sale, and of one other 


H 

called Amiable. 

Not having attended the autumn Chan itilly meeting, | have nothi ing 
to sav on thatsubject, and have o nly a few observations to make on the 
one | am now writing about; two t which, however, | hope may meet 
the eve of an influential member of the Baris Jockey Club. In the 
first place, a quarterly (at least) sheet-calendar, should be published. 
It would save a great deal of unnecessary e¢ rrespondence between 
Owners and tlainers as to engagements, &C., and be of rreat service to 


the latter in getting their horses ready for any chanzes that mav be 
’ } ’ ] ‘ 2 ae : ° > 
mace, besides lecreshing their memories as to all essential points. 


secondly, there is a necessity for more joe keys that can | ride light, or 


[wo of these are by Lord Westminster's s Touchst ne. 
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the'weights to be carried shculd be increased. It is murdering jocke ys to 
cause them to waste, as some of them did at the last C hanully spring 
meeting. I now forget what Charles Edwards told me he lost by wasting, 
but I remember Twitchett (who, by the way, was hired by the Count 
Duval de Beaulicu) saying, he reduc ed deat more than fourteen 
pounds ina short time, and ‘then could not ride the weight. I also wish 
to notice the incorrectness of the book-calendar. For example—in that of 
1840, Beggerman’s sire Is said to be Cadland instead of Zinganee. The 
Duke's Locomotive, W eeper instead of Alteruter—W eeper (late Lord 
Exeter's) being her dam; ; and : gray mare that ran twice at Toulouse, 
is said to be by Royal Oak or Cadland, whereas her sire is Allington. 
These mistakes in blood might lead breeders in a young racing co puntry 
astray, 

There were nearly two hundred race-horses in the town of C hantilly 
during the last spring meeting; but the show at the post, for nearly 
all the 1 races, was very much lessened by the epizootic that was ra; ging 
throughout the stables, with the sin: vle exception of Lord H. Seymour's, 
whose stud, under Boyce’s manalement, appeared in high feather. 
This untoward event caused some horses to win against those better 
than themselves, but not fit torun. Neither is the amount of money 
to be run for at this meeting, by any means to be thought liehtly of, 
To the Jockey Club stakes of last vear but one, there were twenty-nine 
subscribers of 600 francs each, with 7000 franes given by the society 
fcr encouraging the breed of horses in France; to the Trial Stakes 
seg - and tothe Foal Stakes, twelve; and to the Trial Stakes, 
1842, of 1000 francs each, half forfeit, with 3000 franes added, there 
are se Rae '!) Supposing all to. start, the value of this stake would 
be 800d. 

On my notsecing Edgar Pavis on the course, and i inquiring the cause, 
I found he was in his grave. He was for many years the favourite and sue- 
cessful jockey of his royal master, the Duke of Orleans, and there was a 
suavity of manners, added to the total absence of affectation in his de- 
portment, which gained him the goodwill of both his superiors and his 
equals. In person, he bore astrong resemblance to his late Newmarket 
brother; was esteemed a good jockey (an excellent judge of pace) on 


he 


horses that did not re quire the extreme of horsem;: inship, he not having 


been very powerful in his seat, and wanting a little in that energy which 
a jockey should display in a closely-c ontested race. 

The handsome conduct of the Duke of Orleans, in his present of the 
Goodwood-cup, in return for that which Beggarman won for him the 
preceding vear, will never be erased from the memory of British sports- 
men ; but it is my opinion that with all his means and pliances to 
boot, his royal highness will be disappointed in future attempts to win 
this, or any “other great English prize, with a French-bred horse. My 
general readers are all aware of what value | put on the effect of good 
food on horse-flesh. To the very letter, I avree with the well-kuown 
aphorism of the great John Warde, that “ half of the goodness of a 


horse goes in at his mouth.” There is then that striking difference in the 


hay and oats of the two countries as to their nutritive properties, to say 
nothing of the journey from France to England, that must greatly 
Operate against the French-bred horse, let his blood and action be what 


it may. 
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It is apparentthat a great change is working in the general character 
of the upper and the next class of the French people, and that inde- 
pendently of racing, the proprietors of estates are amusing and em- 
ploying themselves with pursuing objects which, when brought to 
maturity, will prove more useful to their country, and more honourable 
to themse sive '§ than those to be met with in the saloons or *‘ hel/s” of Paris 
—if such at present exist—or at watering-places and spas. Agricul- 
ture is becoming a principal one, and noblemen and eentlemen in 
France are beginning to find out and write about the virtues of a Dur- 
ham short-horned bullock, a new Leicester or South Down sheep, or a 
pig made like a piy, and not like a Welsh greyhound-dog, of which the 
indigenous French pig is nearly a fac-simile ina great many of his points, 
Those seg were long since considered beneath the notice of the 
highly-bred French ge ntleman : ; but times are changed, and, united to 
the greatly prevailing and rapidly. increasing passion for horse-breeding 
we Eng lishinen of a certain age now see monsieur a very different cha- 
racter from what we were taug rht to look upon him in our younger days, 
and, indeed, tothat which he forme ‘rly sustained. The example of the 
heir-apparent to the crown in one or more branches of rural and manly 
pursuits, will materially tend to the desired end produced by this change ; 
nor is it possible that ‘his royal highness can be without the influence he 
ought to possess, in whatever walk of life he condescends to move. It is 
indeed merely sufici ient to see him during the four days at Chantilly 
race-meeting, to observe his earnest desiie to attord pleasure to all who 
come thither in pursuit of it, and it is delightful to see how affable he 1s 

his conduct to those with whom he mixes on these oceasions. An 
lustance of this might be produced from the manner in which | myself 
was saluted by him on the first day. 

‘Ah! Mr. A.,” said his royal highness to me, ‘¢I was very sorry 
not tosee you at St. Omer.’ 

The fact was, Thad been honoured by a special invitation to his fete 

n April last, bat a slight attack of influenza, at that time prevalent, 
prevented my obeyins the command, which I should have much liked 
to have done. There was a heartiness of expression in this salutation 
of a | rice of his royal highness’s rank, to an humble mdividual like 
myself, which fee I not fail to create esteem. 

[ must now bring this somewhat mutilated story to a close. My me- 
HOry, charge d as it has since been by the various scenes and circum- 
stances which it has been in part called upon to keepin store, does not 
admit of my entering into minute details of all that passed at this 
splendid fete, for such it may be called from the numerous addenda to 
the avowed object of the meeting—the races, which in the eyes of 
hinecteen In twe nty ot the spec ‘tators were a mere sec ‘ondary ce onside ‘ration. 
Neither can IT now enumerate the company, whose names and _ stations 
were micluded in my notes, which were consigned to the Hames, on the 
lost MS. being sent off Amongst them, however, were her majesty 
the Queen ot the Belgians, the Marehioness of Cenlad and the 
Countess of Plaisance, both beautiful women, and good specimens of 
there order. The Duke and Duchess of Fitzjames, the Prince of 
Moskowa and his brother the Count Edgar Ney, one of the aides-de- 
camp to the Duke of Orleans, the Duke of Caylus, the Duke of 
Mouche, the Duke of Richelicu, the Count de Gambis, master of the 
horse to the Duke of Orleans, Count Montgyon, Count D' Hedouville, 
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Count de Pontalbas, Count Guy de la Tour du Pin (with his four-in- 
hand), Duke and Duchess of Dino, the Countess of Segur, the Marquis 
de la Feerté, the Countess of Beaumont, the Marquis de la Valette, 
Counts Charles and Henry De Gretfulhe, Count Valeski, Lord Henr 
Seymour, Baron Rothschild, Messrs. Grammont, Charles Laffitte and 
lady, Lobau, Lupin, Lord and Lady Frances Gordon, Sir Alexander Mal- 
let, Mr. Manners Sutton, and many others whose names I cannot re- 
member. 

As for the doings at the chateau, whatever could be procured by 
money, as contributing to effect, was there in profusion. Even the dra- 
matic performances of the evenings were said to have cost four hundred 
pounds each, including the handsome presents of necklaces, bracelets, 
&c., for the various distinguished actresses. At least ten thousand persons 
were said to have come from Paris to partake of the pleasures of this 
féte ; a number of couriers were employed to keep up a constant com- 
munication with the capital, and to bring supplies of such luxuries as 
could not be obtained at Chantilly, amongst them a profusion of 
bouquets for the ladies! But what is the highly-dressed lady without the 
flower, be it artificial or natural? The one is the product of human skill, 
and faithfully is the form of the original conveyed to us; the other, is 
the emblem of nature in all her charms, in all her pride, in all her 
freshness, and pity is it that it fades so soon. 

Lo! when the buds expand the leaves are green, 
Then the first opening of the Hower is seen ; 
Then comes the honied breath and rosy smile, 
That with their sweets the willing sense beguile; 
But as we look, and love, and taste, and praise, 
And the fruit grows, the charming flower decays ; 
Till all is gather’d, and the wintry blast 

Moans o’er the place of love and pleasure past. 
So’tis with beauty—such the opening grace 

And dawn of glory in the youthful face ; 

Then are the charms unfolded to the sight, 

‘Then all is loveliness and all delight :° 

The nuptial tie succceds, the genial hour, 

And, lo! the falling off of beauty’s Hower ; 

So, through all nature is the progress made— 
‘The bud, the bloom, the fruit,—and then we fade. 


I now take my leave, for the present, of the subject of Foreign 
Sporting in these pages, but not without somewhat of a satisfactory 
reflection that I have been an humble instrument in promoting the 
love of those manly pursuits for which my country is so conspi- 
cuous, in several distant parts of the world to which they were lately 
either little known, or less regarded. In one respect I have myself 
witnessed the good eflects of this adoption of my country's example. 1 
have narrowly watched the intimate association of Frenchmen and En- 
elishmen on the French turf, and J can truly say that nothing can ex- 
ceed the good fellowship that exists between them on that ground—in 
fact, a total abandonment of any feelings connected with the position of 
their respective countries in former days less auspicious than the pre- 
sent, is the happy result; and nothing short of that kindred good 
fellowship which ought to exist between gentlemen of all countries, 
when jointly pursuing the same object with the same views, is to be ob- 
served in their proceedings on all occasions. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF ETON. 
BY AN ETONIAN. 


Cuar. IIT. 


Alas! regardless of their doom, 

The little victims play 

No sense have they of ills to come, 

No care beyond to-day. 

Yet see how all around them wait 

The ministers of human fate, 

And black misfortune’s baneful train! 

Ali! shew them where in ambush stand, 

To seize their prey, the murderous band. 
GRAY. 


Wirutn two or three years of my entrance at Eton, a most un- 
fortunate and truly pitt: able accident occurred to one of the lesser 
bovs of the school, and which created a creat sensation of syi- 
vathy among his schoolfellows, not merely from the agony which the 
poor ‘little fellow endured for Soars days, but from the general love 
which was entertained towards him for his particularly amiable dis- 
position. Tlis name was Grieve, and if I can recollect aright, he 
was the son of the Russian ambassador. 

lL. —_ as Etonians do, under the immediate wing of royalty, 
they have always, as a 1 body of yout a been attached to their ki Ing 
(or as the case now is, their Queen) and the constitution of the 
land ; and of course being enemies to those who would endeavour 
to subvert and destroy the kingly power, they have always partici- 
pated in the cus tomar) fun of the fifth of November by showing 
their ab horrence ¢ f popery and all its knavish tricks in burning 
Cru l'awkes’s e Mey , and demonstr. iting their joy with as much noise 
as squibs and erackers could produce. 

Poor G , inler dol muitos, had filled his pockets with what 
proved to him the instruments of death, to enjoy the frolics of the 
evening, when Lord C , in all the mirth and happiness then 
predominant, unfortunately squibbed, as it is called, poor G——. 
Some of the fireworks, which were in his pockets, immediately 
ignited, which communicatine to the rest their deadly errand, ex- 
plod led, and Iiterally tore off a portion of flesh from his bones. 
‘The poor fellow’s screams were dreadful, and he died in four days’ 
time. 

This sad affair threw a gloom over us for a long time: our 
sports were almost forgotten ; and more particularly when the day 
came for his burial, its awe bei ‘ing strongly augmented by the solem- 
nity with which the funeral service (that most beautiful and sub- 
lime selection of prayers) was read by the head master, 1 think 
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I may with truth aver, that among our whole body: of upwards of 
five hundred boys, not a dry eye was to be seen. To my dying 
day, I shall never forget the impression made on mys self, when, 
with a trembling anticipation of the approaching procession, I heard 
the first words, “T am the resurrection and the life,” and then, as 
by degrees, the funeral procession wound up the church-stairs, and 
at length the sky-blue coffin broke upon my sight, I could scarcely 
command my feelings so as not to have fi inted, A schoolfellow, 
one with whom but a few days before I had played, was for ever re- 
moved, and nought but ow: remained ! 

It was a long time before Lord C——, the innocent cause of his 
death, recovered from the melancholy into which he was plunged 
by this untoward circumstance. Poor G——’s sorrowing parents 
(he was, | believe, an only son), immediately returned to Russia in 
consequence. One of the favourite games among Etonians, is that 
of football,* which requires great activity and spirit, and is ‘fre~ 
quently the occasion of a battle from the violence with which it is 
played: and where an opportunity is too often taken, of wreaking 
a spite on the shin of another, to whom you have no particular fa- 
vour. Once inmy own case, I recollect a boy, with whom TI was at 
daggers drawn, and somewhat my superior in age, was opposed to 
me inthe game. I was going away with the ball in style, towards 
the goal, a ‘large tree in the pl: iying-fields, when I was opposed by 
this other boy, who determined, I suppose, to stop me in my career. 
Hic struck, as he pretended, at the ball, but most maliciously, as 
well as judiciously, gave me an exceedingly violent blow on the 
shin, which laid it open, and floored, or rather —~ me. I was 
confined for upwards of a week at my dame’s. Whenever any 
disputes arise among the boys, after four is the time generally ap- 
pointed for settling the question of supremacy. But a quarre! 
having originated between a colleger and an oppidan, much his su- 
perlor in size and stre neth, it was so man: aged between the se- 
conds, that the morning of a whole holid: ay should be selected, 
giving more time for deciding the superiority of the suaaiahien. 
it vas well known, as had been previously proved, that the col- 
leger was game, and would not very soon call out, J yield. It may 
perhaps be as well in this place to mention, that a kind of riv alry 
generally existed between colleger and oppidan— I can scarcely ac- 
count for the feeling, but that such was the case in my time was 
pretty certain—it is now, I believe and hope, subsiding. 

Owing to collegers having nothing else but roasted mutton for 
their dinner and supper, the oppidans applied to them the name of 
tug-muttons ; but woe to him who dared to use that term, indicatory 
of reproach, if an upper colleger heard him—he had no mercy 








* Made by old Strugnal of my day, celebrated for being such a long-winded fellow 
in tightening the bladder of the football with his mouth (by means of a piece of 
tobacco-pipe), which bladder was covered with strong leather. 
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shown to him—but to our combatants. ets, to a large amount for 
boys’ pockets, were made on the occasion. It was in our common- 
‘eclith, something like the battle of the Horatii and Curiatii (onl 

that our heroes were single on each side), it was to decide which 
were to be the superior, The two heroes (and they justified my 
term by their courage), came into the arena at six. All due pre- 
liminaries haying been adjusted, they set to, and after continued 
fighting, were just as forward as when vi began. Such was their 
obstinacy, that neither would yield, though cruelly beaten, until the 
head master, having been apprized of what was going forward, 
made his appearance, and with his all-potent authority, separated 
the combatants. This battle was long remembered, and was of 
nearly three hours’ duration, 

Battles are an everyday occurrence. A mere look is sometimes 
construed into impertinence, and the demand made whether such a 
one intended to be impertinent? If assented to (though not in 
the first place thought of perhaps, but merely from a spirit of op- 
position), then a battle ensues. It is very seldom that anything 
serious occurs ; yet I observed a few years since, in the year 1825, 
the death of the Hon. F. Ashley Cooper, son of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, after a pugilistic combat with a schoolfellow. This is 
a thing of very rare occurrence, and considering the variety of dis- 
positions, and the great number of boys congregated together (at 
present six hundred and thirty), we cannot be surprised at an acci- 
dent happening, which it has, nevertheless, seldom fallen to the lot 
of E tonians to record. In short, if I recollect aright, this young 
nobleman’s death was occasioned by his head falling on a stone in 
the school-yard, the battle having taken place there at the heat of the 
moment, instead of the usual resort of combat, the playing-fields. 
I cannot consider the game of football as being at all gentlem manly. 
It is a game towhich the common people of Y orkshire are particularly 
partial, the tips of their shoes being heavily shod with iron, and fre- 
quently death has been known to ensue from the severity of the blows 
inflicted on the shins thereby. Another amusement, cricket, one of 
the most scientific and manly sports, is that in which E tonians are 
particularly adepts. No club, no school, being able to say with 
any degree of justice, that they can conquer them. That and row- 
mg, In “the round of athletic amusements, Lion all the world over. 
A match which took place while I was there, caused a great deal of 
talkin the sporting world, and raised the boy who was the principal 
actor in it to almost that of an idol among his fellow-workmen. 
To prove and determine the evident superiority of Etonians 
above all other schools in the cricketing-field, the Marylebone Club, 
the great arbiter of the bat, ball, and stumps, challenged our boys to 
atrial of skill. The P/aying-field, on the news being proclaimed 
that a match was to take place, became the scene of more than its 
wonted bustle and activity. ‘The whole hive were on the qui vive ; 
the sawnies, who would rather have been at their books, or taking 
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some meditative strolls, were fagged to fetch the balls, stop behind, 
and various drudgeries, not much to ¢heir amusement. As to losi 
a quarter of an hour to drink tea after six, either the oppidan at 
his dame’s, or the upper-colleger at his rooms up town—no, the 
fags must make it and bring it in bottles on the ground. The day 
of joy and hope, and a holiday of course selected for the occasion, 
all was visible delight; the sawnies even, and the bookworms, 
could not help taking some pleasure in the wished-for success of 
the day, and it was a glorious one—one in which that noble game 
is enjoyed to perfection, when not a cloud obscures the sky. 

The tents, as usual, were erected in the shooting-fields, the wick- 
ets were pitched, and the Marylebone having gained the toss, 
went in first. At the second ball from my old friend P——e, down 


-went a wicket. The spirit which usually pervades the breasts of 


Etonians (though longing to shout forth their joy at the downfall of 
their adversary), was pent up; it was only the silent language of 
the eye, orthe smile that decked their countenance. ‘The gentle- 
men of the Marylebone Club were our visiters, therefore no exul- 
tation during the progress of the game would have been considered 
as correct, or befitting the characters of gentlemen. In short, the 
bails struck off by my friend P e, flew into the air, aided by 
the scientific stumping of my poor friend Jack Slingsby, now gone 
to his last home. 

The Marylebone were out. The number they scored were few. 
Our principal batsman, Sir Christopher Willoughby, went in first, 
and from a system of beautiful blocking, he not only wearied out 
the skill, and even the patience of his adversaries, but he staid in 
to the very last—nor was he then out. Eton nearly doubled the 
score of their opponents in the first innings. One of the bowlers 
on the other side, somewhat annoyed at the incessant blocking of 
his excellent balls, could not help saying, though a little too loud 
for Sir Christopher’s ear, “ D—n the fellow, there is no getting 
him out.” Upon which, with the greatest mildness, he answered 
him, ‘‘ You need not d—n me though, for you will not get me out 
a bit the sooner, I assure you; and now, sir, bowl on again, if you 
»lease.” 

After the refreshment of dinner, provided by our old friend 
Garraway, the respected landlord of the Christopher Inn at Eton, 
the friendly strife was again renewed. Play was the word, and 
the Marylebone fetched up their lost notches, and marked a most 
respectable score besides. At the conclusion of their innings, it 
was considered too late in the evening for Eton to go in, the match 
was therefore postponed until the following day. 

Again our hero, Sir Christopher, began the innings, and con- 
tinued it until a sufficiency of notches were gained to make us the 
conquerors of the first Club in England, and that in a great mea- 
sure from the admirable batting of the young baronet. ‘The scene 
is now as fresh in my memory as when, heated with the exercise of 
keb.—vo., LXI1V. NO. CCLIV. P 
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the game, and followed bythe applause of the remainder of the eleven 
(the rest being in se hool) Sir C hristopher made his appearance in 
the upper-school. For the time all construing ceased, and our head- 
master greeted the modest Sir Christopher with language savouring 
of the greatest delight. He might have applied to him the weeds 
of Cicero to the conspir: ator ¢ ‘ataline (though not in the language 
of reproach, but of admiration), in fe omnium convertuntur oc uli; 
the eyes of all were indeed upon him, but they were those of the 
highe ‘st pleasure. Thus ended the long-ti ilked-of match. | believe 
in his own boyish days, our respec ted head-master had played no 
indifferent part in the field of cricket; at any rate he used always 
to be much interested in its progress, and encouraged the practice 
of it, by having absence called in the Playing-fe fds durmg the 
summer, in order that the boys might not be taken away from their 
play to answer to their names beine called in the school-yard. 
Among those whom I recollect as being partial to that manly game, 
and who was at the same dame’s with me, was the late Lord Sondes, 
of Lee’s Court, in the county of Kent, a nobleman in wheuk 
nearly every virtue that can adorn the man was truly conspicuous, 
who ye arly indulged his friends and the neighbouring gentry with 
that amusement in his beautiful park, where the hospitality of an 
English nobleman presided over the whele—a nobleman liberal to 
the poor in lis neighbourhood, and ever ready to relieve distress. 
So much for cricket. 


Cuar. IV. 


My gav competitors noble as T, 
Raced for our pleasure in the pride of strength ; 
While the fair populi we of crowding beauties, 
Piebeian as Patrician, cheered us on 
With dazzling smiles and wishes audible, 
An | waving “kerchiefs, and applauding hands 
ven to the goal, 

Byron’s Two Foscari. 


[ wit now turn the attention of my readers to a different ele- 
ig" for amusement. Water shall be my theme, for in it and on 

. Etonians shine. Mostly speaking, they are excellent swimmers, 
al frequently display their skill in the art, by leaping, head- 
foremost, from the top of Windsor Bridge, or ‘according to an 
Eton phrase, taking headers. Sometimes also by swimming from 
the Upper Hope, through Windsor Bridge, down to Cotton’s Hole, 
a distance, | should think, little less, if any, than three miles. 
That | have known repeatedly done. 

As fishers, they are excellent, particularly one of them in my 
time, now a reverend divine, ‘om H——, with gut and hooks 
twisted round his hat; could 1 put words into the mouth of the 
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Cobler* or the shallows, where scaggers+ abound, they would suffi- 
ciently testify, those places being noted for trout, as well as some. 
times for salmon-trout. Fellows Ayot would also come in as 
a witness to what I assert, in respect to the number of barbel 
caught at its point by the boys. 

On the broad bosom of the Thames, the oars of Eton have often 
gained the prize: and the young gentlemen of Westminster have 
usually been compelled to yield the mecd of honour to their hither- 
to superior adversaries in the art of rowin 

‘The 4th of June has been, for more than half a century, a day 
of joyful anticipation to Etonians, it being the birthday of our 
late revered monarch, George III. for months previous, on every 
Saturday evening, it was the custom to practice in the several boats 
appointed to row to Surly Hall, on that day of festivity to a de- 
lighted nation. 

At this spot a handsome supper was prepared for the boys under 
the shade of some fine trees; and this rural and aquatic féte was 
often honoured by the presence of some of the royal family, and a 
numerous assemblage of rank and fashion, delighted to observe the 

rapidity with which the several viands made their exit. His 
Majesty used to grant the co-operation of his Band, which was a most 
powerful auxiliary to the pleasures of the evening. 

‘The allotted boats with their envied crews, neatly appareled in 
fanciful dresses, proceeded to this place, which is situated not far 
from Monkey Island, where having partaken of the various viands, 
as before mentioned, they again embarked on their return for 
Windsor Bridge, the principal goal of their exertions. 

Among the dresses of the boats’ crews, was one which excited 
general admiration. It belonged to the foremost ten-oared boat, 

and was in the costume of ‘Turkish galley-slaves; and what gave an 
additional charm, particularly in the eyes of the ladies, was, that 
they were all selected for their beauty—it was a most decided hit. 
Had I the pen of a ready writer, I would endeavour to describe the 
emulation of the different rowers, the eager endeavour to pass the 
foremost boat, and snatch from her the honour of the distinguished 
superiority ; but futile was the attempt; the boat containing the 
Ottoman crew, chained to their oars through the whole evening, 
kept its place as admiral of the fleet. I would also endeavour to 
depict the shores lined with spectators, 


The busy sounds, the bustle on the shore, 
The shout, the signal, and the dashing oar— 


the royal cortége on the bridge, the delightful echoes of the various 
instruments, floating i in harmonic cadences on the waters: the rush- 


—_——.. - i ee ~_--- 





* The Cobler is a stone projection in the Thames below Windsor Bridge, separating 
the main river from the locks. 

t Scaygers, a small kiad of trout peculiar to the Thames, 
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ing flight of the rockets, the innumerable fireworks displayed on 
Pipers Ayot, casting their resplendent glare on the stream of our 
favoured river: the deafening shouts of the populace, or the high- 
pitched voices of the crew of that boat which had the misfortune to 
be bumped—an Eton term for one boat being struck on the stern 
by the prow of the one succeeding it, or as the sailor would say, 
following in its wake, and which generally terminated in challenges 
for mortal combat on the following morning. And last of all, this 
picture of happiness, heightened by the distant view of the turreted 
grandeur of Windsor’s lofty Castle, giving the coup de grace to 
the beauty of the scene. ‘These were indeed days of envied joys— 
days in which often originated the desire in the youthful bosom, 
that on a more stormy wave than that of Father Thames, where the 
fury of the battle raged, the boy might encounter the enemies of 
his country; and those wishes have been often realized, and with 
honour have they been crowned. 

Among my schoolfellows was Horace Nelson, two boys above 
me, now, alas! gone to his fathers, the nephew of him whom this 
land, grateful for his services, distinguished by the title of the 
Immortal Nelson, from the noble daring, and subsequent success of 
his deeds. Well do I recollect the morning when, from informa- 
tion transmitted to the head-master, poor Nelson was called up to 
him, and in a kind and delicate manner, was informed of the un- 
toward event, by which he was deprived of his uncle at the cele- 
brated battle of Trafalgar; and though the tears were visible in his 
eyes, still was there lurking in his countenance a smile of delight 
at the greatest victory ever gained by this country in her naval en- 
gagements over our gallant, but in that case, unfortunate foes. ‘These 
are reminiscences, and [ trust they will be received as such by my 
readers, for they are the words of truth. ‘The aid of fiction is not 
here called in; of everything I relate (with but one exception) I 
was an eye witness, and often an active agent in their execu- 
tion, 

One of the many pleasures which we derived from our contiguity 
to the royal residence, was the frequent opportunity which we ob- 
tained of seeing our beloved monarch, who was much attached to 
stag-hunting ; and as one of the favourite places where the swift- 
footed tenant of the great park was thrown off, was between Slough 
and Langley Broom—it mostly happened that he was taken 
through kton—the appearance of the green-tilted cart about nine 
o'clock, was certain evidence that we should see the King previous 
to ¢/even—a conclusion in which we were never disappointed, while 
he was in good health, and resident at the Castle. Seated on Long- 
walk wall, along wall in front of the school (where, by the bye, my 
name is cut out in glorious large letters, nearly opposite the church- 
door), we awaited his Majesty’s approach. He was generally pre- 
ceded by old Davis, the huntsman, with the stag-hounds; nor was 
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he long behind, escorted by his attendants, master of the hounds, 
and some of the neighbouring gentry. Sometimes he was also at- 
tended by that beloved daughter, the Princess Amelia, whose early 
death he so deeply deplored. 

Here with hat in hand we greeted his arrival: nor do I ever res 
collect any time when he did not stop to ask various questions of 
those who had the good fortune to attract his attention—mostly 
some of the young nobility, with whose parents his Majesty was ac- 
quainted, and whom if once introduced to him, his peculiarly reten- 
tive memory never allowed him to forget. 

* Well, well, my boy, when where you flogged last, eh—eh ? 
Your master is very kind to you all, is he not? Have you had 
any rebellions lately, eh—eh? Naughty boys, you know, some- 
times, Should you not like to have a holiday, if I hear a good 
character of you, eh—eh? Well, well, we will see about it, but 
be good boys. Who is to have the Montem this year ?” 

** Such a one, your Majesty.” 

“© Lucky fellow, lucky fellow.” 

This was a general topic of conversation during the day, and 
though one of such frequent occurrence—nay, almost | week 
during the hunting-season, still was it always attended with delight, 
and the anticipation of something good to follow from it. It was 
amusing to hear the various remarks made by some of the boys 
who happened not to have been present at the time of the royal 
cavalcade passing, and who of course were anxious to hear what had 
occurred, 

‘* Well, what did old George say ? did he say that he would ask 
for a holiday for us? By Jove, I hope that he will, for I want to 
ride Stevens's new chesnut to Egham.” 

“You be hanged,” says another, “I want to go to Langley to 
see my aunt, who has promised to give me syllabubs, the first after 

four that I can go.” 

Another perhaps wanted to have a drive to Virginia Water, a 
favourite excursion with the boys. Such and the like expectations 
of holiday happiness, were as often anticipated, and frequently 
realized, by the ride of England’s monarch through the town of Eton. 

I believe few of our Melton Mowbray men would have liked to 
have followed the stag-hounds when his Majesty was with them, 
as he never rode fast, and of course it was the etiquette that no one 
should ride before the King. When I was in the sixth form, as 
the walking pr@positor, I frequently have had a gal’op with them, 
and once I recollect being a witness to a very fine sight—the stag 
at bay in a pond on Datchet Common. He wounded three or four 
of the dogs, but was eventually secured without being materially 
hurt by the hounds. Among the stags selected for the royal sport, 
was one noble fellow, which was dignified by the name of the Hen- 
don deer, from his having been taken after a very severe run to 

Hendon in Middlesex. Whenever it was known that this deer was 
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to be hunted, there was always a very /arge field. In short, he 
was as renowned in the field as our noble Arthur, only that the one 
was as quick in flying away from his enemies, as the other was in 
pursuing them. 


Cuar. V. 


The rude will scuffle through with ease enough, 
Great schools suit best the sturdy and the rough. 
Cowrer’s Tirocinium. 


Arter a servitude of nearly five years as a lower-oppidan, and 
during my apprenticeship having become a tolerably good profi- 
cient in the art of blacking shoes, or sharping a stray roll or two from 
another boy’s room for my master’s breakfast, I got into the fifth- 
form, and at the same time was entered asa colleger, which term in 
other words means, the being a pensioner under King Henry VI. of 
blessed memory.* Now began a different life to that which I had 

assed at my dame’s, the excellent hearted Mrs, Hunter. Many years 
— elapsed since the good old lady resigned her life to her Maker, 
but never to the latest moment of my existence, will I forget the 
genuine maternal kindness which she displayed towards me and 
other little boys under her care. Many and oft is the time when 
lower-boy has been called, that she has locked me up in a cup- 
board in her parlour to escape from ‘the drudgery, and at the same 
time sad annoyance of the fagging system. 

Though I make this remark, [ am not averse to the plan, nor 
join in the outery which a few years since was made against it at 
Winchester. If it is so bad and demoralizing to the character of 
a gentleman’s son, what, in the name of Heaven, is it to be com- 
pared with the treatment which a middy meets with (or used to do) 
in the cockpit, from his brother middies, as well as from the senior 
officers of the ship? His rations frequently prigged by a brother 
blue—cut down in the dead of the night in his hammock—often 
mastheaded by some tyrannical first-lieutenant—obliged to take his 
part in the regular duty of the ship, by night as well as by day, 
and many disagreeable inconveniences attached to the cockpit, 
which we landsmen know nought about ; and yet when they come 
to man’s estate, are they at all the worse for their previous hard- 
ships, or less the gentlemen? For my own part, and I speak with 
some little experience, I think it is beneficial to a boy ; for should 
he in after life experience the fickleness of fortune, he is able all 
the better to rough it. Can any one say, that as a body, more 
gentlemanly characters exist than officers of the British navy ?— 
and I have had the pleasure of being intimately acquainted with 
some of them. ‘The quarter-deck of a man-of-war is no bad school 
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* The founder of Eton College and King’s College, Cambridge, 
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even for politeness. Of course, to my assertion there are excep- 
tions, where some, from the nature of the service, have a little 
spice of the ‘Trunnion of old, and are more fitted to command a 
ship-of-war than to enter the drawing-room. ‘This fuss then about 
fagging, I certainly consider to be something similar to the name 
of one of our old English comedies, “ Much Ado about Nothing.” 

I have here diverged a little from my entrance into college, 
which was the beginning of a new and different sort of life to what 
is experienced at the dame’s. There her watchful eye kept tolerably 
good order ; but when once entered into long-chamber, the captain is 
the arbiter of your happiness or otherwise, though the other six-form 
boys, as well as the liberty boys (like lieutenants and middies in a 
ship), have great power over the lower boys; yet make the captain 


your friend, nothing is to be feared. A few words in this place - 
respecting long-chamber. From what I can now recollect, I. 


should think that it was about a hundred and eighty fect long, 
though | may not be quite correct in the length. On each side a 
range of old oaken bedsteads (the tenants for centuries of this an- 
cient dormitory), no sacking and no curtains, and between every 
bedstead a high desk, with a cupboard under, for each boy. This 
desk contains all that they have (mugs, mousetraps, and all other 
groceries) or need require. 

‘The leaf of a book torn off, doubled, and a hole cut in the centre, 
forms the only candlestick which the colleger has: should he wish 
to read in bed, the candle is removed from the pasteboard candle- 
stick, and claims aflinity with the back of the old bedstead, by 
being stuck against it. Should the drowsy god overtake the 
boy in his nocturnal study in bed, and his candle burn down to the 
wood, no harm will accrue, being pretty well striped with charcoal, 
evidences of the incombustible nature of the old oak, and he will 
not be long before he awakes from the unpleasant smell of the 
wood, or perhaps what is more likely, by a good tweak of the nose 
from his mext-door neighbour. A coarse cloth gown is the peculiar 
badge and external form of being of a colleger. Woe unto the 
boy that ever enters college with a bad temper ; be it good or bad, it 
will at first be tried in all manner of ways, disagreeable to those 
who have not been accustomed to rough usage ; by degrees it will 
wear off, and I, as having been one who saw some little of long- 
chamber tricks, will have the ingenuousness to own (excepting the 
period when I was in Carter’s chamber) that I never partook of 
more happiness than when lying on my hard wooden bedstead, fa- 
tigued with various sports, perhaps from a little skirmishing with 
some oppidans at hoop, a favourite and healthy sport in the autumn 
and winter season, in the school-yard and cloisters ; and in the ex- 
ercise of which some pretty hard blows arise, and when opposed to 
each other, which is always the case, the colleger, rather presump- 
tuously, considers himself equal to at least three oppidans, some- 
thing like John Bull’s estimate of his opposite neighbours’ fighting 
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qualities, though perhaps very wrongfully. It must be owned that 
the freaks of the upper boys are somewhat annoying. Many and 
many is the time, when writing at my desk, and my exercise all but 
prepared for the scrutiny of the head-master on the following 
morning, that a bolster, shaken down hard to one end, and urged 
with a skilful hand, has sent my poor candlestick flying on to my 
bed, and given to my rug the benefit of its tallowy odour: and in 
addition to this, my ink bottle, at that moment also overthrown by the 
same irresistible weapon, making certain inroads of the river Niger 
over my luckless exercise, equally as uncertain of its source—or per- 
haps should a boy be amusing himself after he is locked up at half- 
past eight, with a walk up and down chamber, nescio quid meditans 
nugarum, et totus inillis, he finds his head come in contact with 
the old oaken floor in a most sudden and unexpected manner. 
This is effected by one of the upper boys stealing from off one of 
the bedsteads on which he has been sitting (no chairs be it known), 
and the moment the other has passed on he comes behind his victim, 
and with one fell swoop of the bolster on the heels, down he goes. 
As to complaining, that was out of the question—it was the chance 
of war. But this was trifling when compared with others which I 
have known some poor fellows undergo, and what was very far from 
agreeable to the sense of feeling ; that of being in the middle of the 
night awakened by finding a rope fastened to your great toe, and 
having been assisted by some officious friend out of bed in the 
dark, and at the same time kept by him from falling, run up, as the 
sailor would term it, the whole length of the long chamber and back 
again, and then thrown on your bed, the noose whipped off, and then 
to sleep with what appetite you may. You afterwards perceive, 
when left to your meditations, that the rope has been too fond of 
your toe, and a painful soreness follows your nocturnal wandering. 
That ordeal I had the good fortune to escape, though I was aware 
that | was booked for it. If a whispering was heard after all the 
lights were put out, it was then pretty certain that something was 
afloat: and as it was utterly impossible to know who was to suffer, 
the only way, supposing it was to be yourself, was to move quietly 
out of bed, put your rug up to the bolster as if you had not been 
there, and then creep under three or four bedsteads at a distance 
from your own, and there lie perdu, until the tyranny be over- 
past. 

Another species of fun (like the log to the frogs, fun on one side 
and death to the other) or kickeshin annoyance, was put into prac- 
tice on your entrance to a particular part of the school, equally as 
agreeable to the tiros as Neptune’s visit to those who had never 
before crossed the line—I mean what is termed being put into 


play. 


I will explain it. Around one of the large fires in the long 
chamber two bedsteads are placed close together on each side, and 
two at the end, making a tolerably sized inclosure. ‘The boy who is 
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put into play is placed in one corner, next to the captain, a certain 
number of the édi¢e or head boys being seated on the bedstead. 
At a given signal the captain starts him with a kick of no slight 
nature, a posteriori, which generally sends him to the opposite side ; 
from thence he makes a return, quite as expeditiously : backwards 
and forwards hegoes, like a shuttlecock—with this difference though, 
that the one is composed of cork and feathers and no feeling, and 
he is made of flesh and blood, being very sensitive. After a rea- 
sonable, or to speak more correctly, unreasonable time, when he 
has been pretty well bandied about, with some few bruises beginning 
to make their appearance, he is permitted to make his way through 
the hostile phalanx, and clear the bedsteads, leaving his place to be 
taken by another, who has been a shivering spectator of number 
one’s amusement: something in the style of a Portuguese execution 
of traitors, where each has to await the death of the other, and to 
be the unwilling spectator of their sufferings. ‘This is denominated 
play, though the next morning a certain stiffness generally accom- 
panies the waking hours. But it is only once, soon over, soon for- 
gotten—though previous to it often thought of with dread; and the 
worst of it is, that unlike to a freshman’s entrance to Neptune’s 
dominions (who can be appeased by a gallon of rum), Here there is 
no remission, no bribery allowed, no outward semblance of a 
grampounder, all are intent on giving him a benefit. Still with all 
these essentials necessary to your degree as a colleger, I would pre- 
fer that life, had I the option as a boy, to that of the oppidan; 
though both are agreeable, still there is more of life in the 
former. 


= 





TO C. DICKENS, ESQ. 
ON HIS DEPARTURE FOR AMERICA. 


Psuaw ! away with leaf and berry, 
And the sober-sided cup! 

Bring a goblet, and bright sherry, 
And a bumper fill me up! 

Though a pledge I had to shiver, 
And tlie longest ever was! 

Ere his vessel leaves our river, 
I would drink a health to Boz! 


Here's suceess to all his antics, 
Since it pleases him to roam, 
And to paddle o’er Atlantics, 
After such a sale at home! 
May he shun all rocks whatever, 
And each shallow sand that lurks, 
And his passage be as clever 


As the best among his works. 
T. H. 


December 31, 1841. 
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PHINEAS QUIDDY; OR, SHEER INDUSTRY. 
By Jous Poorer, Esq. 
AUTHOR OF ** PAUL PRY, WC. 
Ciuar. XX. 


OUR ITERO ASSUMES A NEW AND MORE ELEVATED POSITION IN SOCIETY 
—~—BECOMES ACQUAINTED WITIL A LADY WHO, SPITE OF PRESENT AP- 
PFARANCES, MAY, PROBABLY, CONTRIBUTE TO A VERY IMPORTANT 
CHANGE IN IIIS CONDITION, 


Narure is an obstinate old lady who will have her own way: she 
will not easily permit her intentions to be frustrated. True, you may 
catch her napping, and play hera trick once; but, that discovered, 
she will not allow you to improve your advantage. A mule is neither 
all horse nor all donkey, but—Nature is still more obstinate than the 
hybrid.* You cannot, by any process of cultivation with which we are 
at present acquainted, convert potatces into pine-apples; nor induce 
red cabbages to become roses; nor can you—and this illustration 1s 
more to Our purpose—-nor can you by any known contrivance, physical, 
artistical, or mechanical, produce a silken purse from the ear of a 
mother of little pigs. We might have conveyed this illustration in 
form more compact by simply adopting the well-known proverb, ‘* You 
can't make a silken purse out of a sow’s ear ;”” but, as we hold it to be 
vastly ungenteel to quote a popular saying (except, indeed, in some fo- 
reign language, dead or alive) we prefer rather to be circumlocutory 
than defile our page by the use of it. 

The new position, then, which wealth entitled our hero to assume, 
was that of gentleman; but as, by force of Nature, he had been a 
scrubby, selfish, low-minded, low-principied shopbuy, and as these 
characteristics abided by him upwards in his career, so was he now a 
scrubby, seltish, low-minded, low-principled gentleman.—Gentleman ? 
—But we are not accountable for the abuse or the misapplication of 
terms: we must take them as we find them current: he was a man of 


WwW ealth, ergo— 


It now was but a matter of course that Quiddy’s society should be much 


° When Louis XVIII. was in exile at Holyrood, his Majesty allowed him- 
self to be hidnapped by the manager of the Edinburgh playhouse (at that time not 
quite on a par, perhaps, with the Thédtre Francais) to honour with his presence the 
perforn ance of @ tragedy. On the following morning the manager waited upon the 
King, and, thanking him for bis gracious condescension, expressed his hope that his 
Majesty had been pleased with the entertainments, 

- le ry mane '—delightful ‘—beauttul, very!” replied Louis, as in common civility 
1@ Was DOuNKd to do. 


* Then, said the manager, “ ] may hope your Majesty will condescend to name a 


might for your next visit.”’ 
. : J j m ° ad 
Ny no,” hastily re plie d the King : * once of such fun is enough, 


. Osavs Nature in like instances w ith that which we have cited :—** Once of such fux 
18 enous,” 
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courted, His company was eagerly sought after by the highest and most 
distinguished families in his neighbourhood ; by some even whose chiefs 
enjoyed the honour of being common- -councilmen, Scarcely was a 
dinner-party given to which he was not invited. By families where 
the daughters had much to expect from their fathers he was invited 
sometimes; where little, often; where nothing, stilloftener. By the 
mothers of the first class he was considered to be far from ugly, and 
not so very disagreeable; by class 2 2, quite handsome enough for a 
man—(‘* But not for a woman,” as one sly girl replied) —and vastly 
pleasant; whilst the mammas, No. 3, vowed and protested he was 
positively charming. All this, carefully reported to Quiddy, could not 
but be flattering to him, But ‘although he swallowed their compliments 
as freely as he did their dinners, the daughters were (to use his own 
expression) at a discount. As well might you hope to induce a wary 
old jack to quit its watery home by the offer of a bare, unbaited hook, 
as to trepan him into matrimony with a dowerless daughter. 

In the meantime he continued to ace ept their dinners, for, as he 
prudently considered, by that he saved expense; and being a bachelor, 
without an establishment, he was absolved from the necessity of paying 
them in kind. ‘To do him justice, however, he was continu: ally hinting 
at the delight it would be to him to return the hospitalities of his 
friends if ever he should marry; besides which, he never failed to 
present the mammas and grown-up daughters with a tooth-brush each 
on their respective birth-days (a queer present, but such was the ¥act); 
whilst to the younger children, when they were served up with the 
dessert, he was liberal almost to profusion in bestowing fruit, cakes, 
and sweetmeats—from their parents’ tables. With Herod's “ favourite 
aversions,’’ therefore, he was deservedly popular. Not so with that 
proverbially dissatisfied and ungrateful tribe, the servants. These 
‘* base ingrates’’ (to use a melodramatic phrase) were wont to speak of 
him as “ that stingy hound,” although he made it a rule to give to one 
servant in each family he dined with five-and- -twenty times in the year, 
half-a-crown at Christmas. He made it a rule, also (such was his 
delicacy !) to present his donation with so studied an attempt at con- 
cealinent, that the act was certain to be observed by one or other of 
the family, and reported accordingly. 

Yet had he for some time past resolved upon marrying, if he could 
find any ten thousand pounds who should be willing to have him; nor 
was it long ere he had the good fortune to discover what he sought. 

To the ten thousand pounds to which he paid his addresses, was 
appended Miss Honoria St. Egremont, a—a maiden lady. But where= 
fore hesitate? for we believe that, according to custom, we are per- 
fectly in order in so describing her, she being two-and-thirty, and un- 
married. Some, indeed, might have used a term less considerate. 
And hence arises a question that has always perplexed us; for though 
a married woman of about that age is considered to be a young woman, 
yet, for some reason or other, of which we have not the most remote 
idea, one unmarried is always looked upon as an —~— Hold! rather 
than pursue the point, we will abide by the perilous responsibility of 
describing a lady who is detected in the fact of being unmarried at 
thirty-two, as a maiden lady. 

About fourteen years prior to the period which we are now treating 
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of, Honoria St. Egremont, being then in her eighteenth year, and pass- 
ably pretty, was invited by a kind uncle to live in his house and 
manage his little establishment. This uncle was Mr. Slymore, a ba- 
chelor of fifty, who had just then retired from business as an under- 


writer at Lloyd's In this pursuit the winds and waves had, upon the 
whole, behaved to > him like friends who wished him well, and his ven- 
tures had been generally successtul. But Slymore knew right well 


that his friends were by nature fickle: so having acquired suflicient 
to enable him to pass the rest of his bachelor-life in ease and comfort ; 
and wisely reflecting that as in a fit of caprice they might some time or 
another pli iy him a scurvy trick, as they had often done to others, he 
gratefully thanked them for their kind forbearance past, shook hands, 
and took his leave of them. He purchased the lease of a pretty, snug 
cottage in Lisson Grove, to which he betook himself, and (relieved 
from the anxieties of his hazardous profession) ‘* Now,” thought he, 
“though the winds 


_ blow 
All the quarters that they know 
I’ th’ shipman’s card,” 


here may I sleep o’ nights undisturbed by thoughts of how much each 
gust may cost me.”’ 

The invitation of this uncle Miss St. Egremont accepted; and Sly- 
more, being her uncle, very properly introduced the lady to his friends 
as his niece—his ‘ niece from the country.” But, as it was perfectly 
well known that Slymore was the otily child of his parents, conse- 
— that he never had had either brother or sister, these matter-of- 
fact people were puzzled to make out the relationship: however, as he 
gave good dinners and excellent wine, there could not long exist any 
doubt upon the subject, so uncle and niece they, one and all, admitted 
them to be. Even if not—it is a thing of common occurrence, and 
perfectly allowable, for a childless, elderly gentleman to adopt some 
deserving young female as a daughter ; why not, then, as a niece, or 
even a cousin, if so it please him? As to ‘Quiddy (judging from the 
result, and aware as we are of the sensitive delicacy of his mind), that 
he believed in the genuineness of the relationship there can be no 
doubt, 

As our business is not with Uncle Slymore, except as the accidental 
introducer of Quiddy to his niece Honoria, we shall state briefly that it 
was not till near the close of his earthly career, that he made acquaint- 
ance with the wealthy haberdasher. Once, and once only, he invited 
him to meet a party at dinner at the cottage, and upon that. occasion it 

was that Quiddy became acquainted with the niece of his entertainer. 
Now Slymore himself was a pleasant little fellow, and loved pleasant 
company, while Quiddy being But a short conversation which 





occurred between uncle and niece after the party had broken up, will, 
better than a formal description, exhibit him such as he was at this time. 
‘“* My dear Tom,” said the niece to her uncle, ‘* where did you pick 
up thi at tall, lanky, knock-knee’d, disagreeable Mr. Quidsy, or ‘Quibsy, 
or whatever bis name is 7" 
‘*] met the fellow, my dear Norey,” said the uncle to the niece, a | 
met the fellow at dinner the other day at Sir Gog Cheshire’s in Fins- 
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bury- square — Cheshire, formerly the eminent cheesemonger, you 
know, in Bishopsgate- -street—for this Quiddy, being enormously rich, 
vets into the highest society.’ 

‘«* But why invite him here, Tom ?” 

‘Why, my love, I couldn’t well help it. He wasclose at my elbow 
when I asked two or three of the men who were here to- -day, and s0, 

ou know—” 

‘* And such a vulgar person, Tom! Then, whata life he leads the 
poor H’s, with his ’ouse and his ’ome, and his heyes and his hears ! 
and the fastidious care with which he misplaces the unfortunate 
V’s and W’s, emphasizing his blunders in ostentatious display of his 
imagined accuracy: ‘I don’t like to see a Voman travel except in a 
Weil’—Ha! ha! ha!” 

‘* Upon which,” said Slymore, ‘‘ I whispered to Harry Scott, ‘ I hope 
she'll be better pleased with her conveyance than Jonah was.’—How- 
ever, I shouldn’t care much for his vulgarity, my love, if there were 
anything in him, nor for the manner of his speech if his conversation 
were good ; but he’ 8 such a heavy, prosy dog!” 

* Such as he is,” said the niece, “he scarcely spoke a word till he 
had swallowed four or five glasses of champagne.” 

‘* And then,” said the uncle, ‘* he prosed and bored our very heads off 
about his ¢ rise in life,” and his * sheer industry,’ and the * few thousands, 
or so, of his own.’ By the bye, my love, it is a great mistake to give a 
stupid fellow champagne in the hope of making him lively. A man 
who can talk well, it will generally assist to talk better: it brightens his 
imagination, and gives wings to his tongue; but to your stupid, dull 
rogue, it just serves to loosen his heavy organ, and sets it lumbering 
and rumbling drowsily on like a broad- wheeled wagon.” 

‘«* And how ridiculously pompous he is!” continued Honoria, 

‘* That’s his notion of dignity,’ said Slymore. ‘* And then, like all 
upstarts, he is either arrogant and overbearing, or insolently conde- 
scending.” 

‘‘And judging by his looks, Tom, I should think he’s a very ilt- 
tempered person.” 

‘| should think so too; and, certainly, he’s plaguy touchy. Just 
after you left the dining-room, George Hancock civilly offered him his 
snuft-box, saying, ‘ Do you take snuff, Mr. Quiddy ? ” whereupon 
Quiddy Grew himself up, as if he would have lifted his head off his 
own shoulders, and to the great astonishment of Georgey (who did not 
know that he commenced life as a petty tobacconist) said, with lu- 
dicrous dignity, ‘ Do you mean to be personal, sir?’ However, I sent 
round the \ wine, and turned the conversation,’ 

‘* Well, my dear Tom, I hope you won’t ask him again.” 

‘No, no, my love. He doesn’t suit my book —thorough snob— 
stupid homo—consequential ass; and such, in spite of his wealth, will 
he remain to the end of the chapter. Doesn't come here again, you 
may rely on it.” 

And he kept his word, for from that time, he and Quiddy never met 
again. 
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‘sap, XXI. 


QUIDDY TREATS HIMSELF TO THE PLAY-—-AN UNEXPECTED MEETING— 
HE IS INFORMED OF AN IMPORTANT FACT-——A PROVOKING MISTAKE— 
A RAINY NIGHT NOY WITHOUT ITS ADVANTAGES EITHER TO THE 
MACKNEY-COACHMAN OR JIS FARE. 


Some months after his visit to the cottage, it happened one evening 
that Quiddy resolved to treat himself—a person for whom he enter- 
tained so affectionate a regard as never to refuse him the enjoyment of 
anything that might soumace to his pleasure—to treat himself to the 
pit of ¢ ‘ovent-Garden Theatre. Although the evening's entertainment 
was to consist of nothing more than a tragedy and a farce (“* Macbeth,” 
and ** Raising the W ind” ) without the assistance of a short opera at 
the beginning, a little interlude in the middle, and a ranting melo- 
drama atthe end, to protract the performance till within a few hours of 
breakfast-time the next morning: although there was not the indivi- 
dual attraction of a star at tifty pounds a night, but merely the regular 
company of the theatre, including Mrs. Siddons, John ‘Kemble and 
Charles, Lewis, Emery, Mrs. Mattocks, and such like—notwithstanding 
these drawbacks, the deous were besieged by crowds long before their 
opening. Quiddy, however, knowing nothing of the persons by whom he 
was surrounded, conseque ntly bebdinehinsaall absolved fromany attention 
to their convenience; and feeling himself bound to bestow all his cares 
upon the party he was treating to the play, did, by dint of squeezing, 
sideling, and elbowing, contrive to make his way to one of the best 
places on the fourth bench from the orchestra. 

Immediately after he had taken his seat, two ladies placed themselves 
upon the bench next behind him. One of them was in deep mourning, 
and whether it were that the dress became her, or that she really was a 
handsome woman, she certainly appeared so. We must explain 
that she was not in widow's weeds, a dress which is so very becoming, 
that few women positively dislike to wear it, while some, indeed, en- 
tertain an extreme longing for it. Her age ‘might be thirty—certainly 
not less: her companion was considerably older. The dress of the 
latter was of that nondescript kind—a compromise between the natural 
inclination towards the fine and showy, and the professional demand 
for the plain and neat, which generally characterizes the London 
lod ging-house-keeper. 

Quiddy, upon looking at the lady in black, though he thought 
he had seen her before, was uncertain of it. She did not appear 
to recognise him. He looked again and again, and the who, the 
when, and the where, came faintly upon his recollection. Still 
was he not certain. Awkward and low- bred, he could not open a con- 
versation with her, which a gentleman and aman of the world would 
readily have done. Between men who are strangers to each other, a 
snuff-box is an admirable medium for such a purpose : under circum- 
stances like Quiddy’s, a play-bill is a sublime invention. But in this 
he was unfortunate, for since both the lady and himself each held one 
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in their hand, he could neither borrow nor offer to lend. All at once, 
accident relieved him from his ditliculty. 

“ That’s Quiddy, the great what-do-they-call-it, in Mark-lane,” said 
some one who knew his person to his companion. 

This was spoken loud enough to be heard by the lady in black, who 
thereupon intimated her recognition of the great ‘ what-do-they-call- 
it” by aslight inclination of the head. 

Quiddy now was, as he would have expressed it, all ‘ cock-a-hoop.” 
Affecting the gay and the affable, without forgetting the dignified, he 
made what he considered to be the perfection of a bow (not bending his 
head, but just forcing his chin down into his cravat and drawing it out 
again) and said— 

‘‘ Bless my soul, miss, how uncommon droll! Thought Iknow'd you 
from the first; but as I warn’t sure, why—miss St. Egremont, ch ? 
Sure 1 couldn’t be mistaken. This lady I don’t think I ever—” 

‘* Mrs. Fleecer, sir,” said Miss St. Egremont. 

‘* Hla! Mrs. Fleecer—hope I see vou quite well, marm. Long time 
since 1 had the honour of seeing you, miss: not since the day | had 
the honour of having the pleasure of coming to eat a bit of dinner with 
you at Lisson Grove.” 

Whilst saying this he kept rubbing his hands, giving them an occa- 
sional slap at the back, and every now and then bobbing his chin in 
and out of his cravat. The tone, too, in which he delivered himself was 
—but why need we particularize? In a word—he took it for granted 
that the world might now ask in vain what he had done with Phineas 
Quiddy, of Cow-lane, Shoreditch. 

‘At Lisson Grove, sir?” said Miss St. Egremont; “that was several 
months ago.”’ 

‘It was, miss. But how uncommon well you’re looking !”’ 

Miss St. Egremont smiled, 

‘Why, to /ook at you, miss,” continued the complimentary gentle- 
man, ‘tone wouldn't take you to be more than eight or nine and 
twenty—thirty at the very outside.” 

Miss St. Egremont did not smile. 

‘* And pray, miss, how may your dear, good uncle happen to be ?” 

At this question, Honoria St. Egremont drew from her pocket a fine 
cambric handkerchief and covered her eyes with it. Her example was 
followed by her companion with one of coarser material, but as a 
compensation for the difference, excruciatingly scented with bergamot. 
The latter stooped forward, and putting her lips close to the speaker’s 
ear whispered— 

‘‘ Dear me, sir, don’t you know? He has been gone nearly three 
weeks.” 

‘Has he indeed! And when is he expected back again?” inquired 
our obtuse friend. 

Mrs. Fleecer pointed significantly to Honoria’s mourning-dress. 

‘* How uncommon stupid of me; Quite shocked, I declare. Ahem! 
—But I say, marm: not quite three weeks, and yet—” 

Perhaps Mrs. Fleecer inferred from the unfinished question some- 
thing which she considered to require a decent explanation, for she 
prevented its completion by saying— nm 
‘The truth is, the poor thing is in such a dreadful state of spirits 
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that I persuaded her to come here for an hour or two, just to banish 
thought.” 

‘Ha! Ishouldn’t wonder—Ahem !—But,” (in a cautious whisper,) 
«but, asto the main chance, marm? I hope Slymore has taken care 
of her!” 

« Oh, sir,” replied the lady in a similar manner, ** he has behaved 
like a perfect gentleman. Having no relations—I mean no other rela- 
tion, he—that's to say, her uncle, put her down in his will for ten 
thousand pounds.” 

‘* Whe-e-wh !—Ten !—Ten thou— !” 

Here the rising of the curtain cut short the conversation, But the 
play proceeded unregarded by Quiddy, That he could not understand 
ur appreciate a line of the author, need scarcely be said 7 but even the 
more palpable sublimity of the acting of Kemble and Siddons, which 
might have stirred stocks and stones, was lost upon him. His thoughts 
were occupied by “ten thousand” other matters. Occasionally indeed, he 
raised his glass to his eve, but the act was merely mechanical ; he was 
unconscious of what he was looking at; nor was he roused irom his 
reverie till the scene where the panic-stricken soldier, rushing upon the 
Stage, cries, 

“ There is ten thousand—” 


At these words, which somehow connected themselves with what was 
passing in his own mind, he almost involuntarily turned round, and, 
sighing, cast a sheepish look at Miss St. Egremont. And when in reply 
to Macheth’s impatient question 


“ Geese, villain 7” 


the same terrified hero replied 
“ Soldiers,” 


Quiddy (who was far from being a first-rate Shakspearian) thought 
** pounds” should have been the true reading. 

The tragedy ended,—** Ecod, I'll try and make myself agreeable to 
her,” thought he; “1 can't lose anything by that; and, as most 
women are amused by small-talk, I'll give her a sample of my powers 
in that line.” 

Small talk it was—and, truly, of the smallest. As for example :— 

‘** Ahem !—Prodigious full the house is, miss !” 

‘* Ahem !—How uncommon warm it is, miss !”’ 

** Ahem !—Don't vou think Mrs. Siddons a nice performer, miss !” 

Ahem !—I saw her off the stage once, miss.” 
Ahem !—Kemble’s a tall man, miss. Indeed, the part would be 
nothing without a tall man in it, miss. Height is everything for Mac- 
beth.” 

‘‘ Ahem !—Don't you think ‘Macbeth’ asweet pretty play, miss ?” 

To these, and to a hundred other questions and remarks of equal 
originality and point, the lady replied, ‘ Yes, sir,”—** No, sir’—*¢ In- 
deed, sir !"—as the case might require. 

To any one but our gentleman himself it would have been evident 
that by all this the lady was bored ; but it is the paramount character- 
istic of the true bore that (to use Slymore’s expression) he will ‘ bore 
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your very head off,” with as little consciousness of what he is inflicting 
upon you, as the more agreeable, because the less tedious, operator, an 
eight-and-forty pounder. 

Notwithstanding the amazing resources of his mind, Quiddy’s a 


of conversation began at length to flag ; nor did the inhuman lady sup- 
ply the smallest modicum of fuel to the fire of his talk, either by pro- 
posing a question, or by originating a remark, which might have kept 
alive the flame. ‘Toone even of a more lively imagination than his, 
this is a trying predicament. He felt himself all but burnt out. The 
materials in his head being exhausted, he searched his pockets for some- 
thing that might possibly suggest a topic; but in vain. 

But as it frequently happens to one to be turning the house topsy- 
turvy in quest of the ring which all the while he has on his finger, or 
the spectacles which are on his nose, so did itchance with him. His opera- 
glass !—a trifle, which like many trifles in this world, was destined to as- 
sist in forwarding an important event —his opera-glass was in his very 
hand! Herewasa fresh start for him. He requested Miss St. Egremont to 
«take a look through it’—he expatiated on its merits—told her where 
he had bought it, and when, to the very day and the very hour—how 
much he had paid for it, to a fraction: ‘ Two p'und-five—that’s to say, 
miss, bating two-and-threepence discount, at tive per cent, for ready 
money.” 

At this last remark, Miss St. Egremont removed the glass from her eye, 
and cast at Quiddy an indescribable sortof look. She said something 
in praise of the instrument, and handed it to Mrs. Fleecer. The latter 
praised it vehemently and returned it to its owner. 

‘* Yes, ladies,” said he, ‘‘ everybody gives my hopera-glass an ’igh 
character.” 

‘* An eye character is the most satisfactory one which an opera-glass 
can receive,” said Honoria; who, infected by the vicious example of 
her Jate uncle, occasionally ventured a pun. 

‘‘ You are very flattering to say so,” said the impenetrable haber- 
dasher. And having exhausted this subject, he was again floored. But 
relief was at hand, for the afterpiece commenced. 

Throughout the whole of the first act Quiddy was occupied in revolv- 
ing in his mind a point of considerable importance. He was, as it were, 
composing a ‘* Raising the Wind” of his own. His opera-glass was evi- 
dently concerned in his cogitations, for, frequently in the course of 
them, he looked at it, turning it about in all manner of ways. 

‘7 will,” thought he, as the curtain fell to the first act of the after- 
piece—* | wili—ten thousand pounds—worth making a dash for—it 
is but two-p’und-two-and-ninepence after all; and if she should accept 

it, who knows what may come of it.” 

Thus resolved, he half turned round on his seat, and, without ventur- 
ing to look the object of his thoughts in the face, said in a hesitating, 
awkward, sheepish manner— 

“ You—you admired this, and—and if you would accept it, I—I’m 
sure |—” 

To his infinite satisfaction the glass was instantly seized, when, upon 
looking up, his eyes met those of Mrs. Fleecer! 

“La, sir!” said she, “I’m sure you are monstrous polite. I’m 
almost ashamed to deprive you of it; but, since you are so kind, I—” 
Then addressing herself to Miss St. Egremont, who had all this time 
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been standing and looking another wav, she continued—‘“ Do but see 
what the gentleman has given me. Well, I declare, I never did meet 
with anything half so polite.” 

Miss St. Egremont whispered to her something about the impropriety 
of accepting a present from a stranger ; and Quiddy, mortified and con- 
fused, began to stammer an explanation of the mistake; but ere he had 
time to deliver himself of three w —_ the precious object found itselt 
in the ‘* lower deep” of Mrs. Fleecer’s capacious pocket, in company 
with a bunch of keys, a quantity of halfpe nee, a pincushion, a pair of 
scissors, a lump of orris-root, and a nutmeg-grater. Whether or not 
the rapidity of this movement was occasioned by any suspicion in the 
lady's mind of the possibility of a mistake, we cannot say; but fortu- 

nately for her, explanation was prevented (for the present, at any rate) 
by the return of a person who, a short time before, had quitted the 
theatre. With true English politeness thrusting his head between the 
parties, this personcalled to two young women (apparently his daughters) 
who were a few seats off, and told them that, as it was pouring of rain, 
they had better come away as, later, they might have some difhiculty in 
procuring a coach. 

‘* Pouring of rain!’ exclaimed Honoria to Mrs, Fleecer; ‘‘then we 
had better co too.” 

Quiddy, for the moment forgetting his loss, eagerly availed himself 
of this fortunate accident. He offered his services in procuring a coach, 
which were gladly accepted ; so giving this arm to the ten-thousand- 
pounder, and followed by her companion, he triumphantly marched 
forth. 

Rainy nights are the hackney-coachman’s Saturnalia. Upon these 
occasions the Hackney Coach Act—the law which in more genial wea- 
ther keeps Jarvey as honest and civil as in hackney- coachman nature it 
is possible to be—is, by general and tacit consent, considered a dead 
letter. It therefore needed not that our party should see and hear the 
pelting shower to convince them that there was a pelting shower ; for 
long cre they reached the piazza, they were made aware of the fact by 
hoarse cries of ** Four shillings to the Temple!”  “ Three shillings to 
Somerset House!” ‘“*Seven shillings to Newman-street!” ‘“ Half-a- 
crown to over the way!"’ and so forth. 

Quiddy called a link - boy—for in those days of invisible lamp-light 
there were link-boys in the land—and desired him to bring a coach. 

‘* Where to, your honour? Shocking bad night, your honour !” 

e Lisson-grove,” was the reply. ; : 

The lynx-eyed functionary—(N.B. No pun is intended)—a profi- 

crent in his vocation, seeing the gentleman with only one lady in his 
company (for Mrs. Fleecer was be hind them), and that lady a showy- 
looking woman in spite of her deep mourning dress, instantly, to the 
great consternation of the gentleman who had received permission to 

e his compamons sate home, ran off bellowing, ** Twelve shillings to 
Lisson-grove !"" Now, why Lisson-grove and a ladv combined sh ould 
aggravate the expense of hackne ‘y-coach travelling is a mystery which 
we are not prepared to solve: but such was the fact. 

‘* Not Lisson-grove,” said Miss St. Egremont, hastily, ‘‘ we are only 
going to Surrey-street.” 

The boy was recalled, and the error rectified. 

* Five shillings to Surrey-street !"" shouted the boy, who seemed to 
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consider himself empowered to use his own discretion in settling the 
terms between the parties. After some trouble in procuring one, he 
brought up acoach. 

Quiddy, having handed the ladies in, and followed them, desired 
jarvey to drive on, and was hastily drawing up the side-glass when he 
was saluted with— 

‘* Please to remember the link-boy, your honour. Shocking bad night, 
your honour! Good deal of trouble to get a coach, your honour !” 

This appeal was irresistible ; Quiddy threw the boy a halfpenny, and 
the coach moved onwards to its destination. Hereupon the young gen- 
tleman taking up the money, violently threw it back to the donor, and 
bestowed upon him and his companions a string of epithets which 
(though delivered in a voice not ‘* inaudible in the gallery”) we forbear 
torepeat. Quiddy, re- pocketing his coin, ancrily pees ME ‘This is 
too bad !” adding, ‘‘ there is no satisfying those rascals, give them what 
one will,” 

Meantime, for reasons best known to themselves, the ladies were 
occupied in noisily letting down and pulling up the glass on the op- 
posite side of the coach; nor was it till they were quite clear of the 
piazza that they succeeded in adjusting it to their satisfaction, This 
done, Quiddy said, “ Then you are not going to the Cottage to-night, 
miss ?” 

‘‘] abandoned it a fortnight ago—for ever,” replied Honoria, mourn- 
fully shaking her head. 

_ ‘© Ah! Tcan understand your motive, iniss,” said he in a sympathiz- 
ing tone. 

‘‘ With every object around me to remind me of my loss!” conti- 
nued the afflicted lady. 

‘‘ Ah! poor thing!” sighed Mrs. Fleecer; ‘ besides the lease was 
out, and the landlord would not renew it. And, then—the distance 
from all places of amusement!” 

Miss St. Ezremont trod heavily on the speaker’s toe—the corn-toe, 
par excellence. 

‘¢ Ah —well !—It is some comfort he cut up so well,” said the deli- 
cate-minded haberdasher. 

But this observation was unheard by the ladies, as, at the moment of 
its utterance, jarvey rattled down the front window and bawled in— 
‘* What street did you say, sir?” 

Mrs. Fleecer having told him ‘ Surrey-street’”” he again drove on. 

“‘ Then itis there you are living ?” said the gentleman, inquiringly. 

Mrs. Fleecer (who, as we have already hinted, was one of the respect- 
able sisterhood of lodging-house keepers) replied for her : 

** She is lodging with me, sir: she is my drawing-rooms. Better for 
her. I am sure, than moping alone in that place.” And she continued 
—(for chattering ‘is the badge of all her tribe’”)—*‘ Besides 1 have 
known her for years, ever since she came to me as—” 

Another and a heavier tread on the identical toe lately introduced to 
notice, and which caused the speaker to wince, occasioned also the 
suspension of her intended information. Miss St. Egremont turned 
the conversation to another subject, which occupied the time till the 
coach reached her lodgings. 

Rat-tat-tat. The street-door was opened by a yawning, half-asleep 
servant-maid, carrying in her hand an unsnuffed candle in a flat candle- 
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stick. The gallant alighted from the coach and handed the ladies into 
the narrow passage, or, as it was nicknamed by Mrs. Fleecer, the 
hall, 

“That stupid girl always forgets to light the hall-lamp,” cried Mrs. 
Fleecer—not reflec ting how difficult it is fora poor gitl to remember 
to do what she had never been fold to do. 

A short altercation occurred between Miss St. Egremont and the 
gentleman as to who should pay for the coach, which ended by the latter 
magnanimously insisting upon it that that was his ‘ affair.” Although 
it was still raining hard, Quiddy, instead of calling the man into the 
passage, went into the street, and, drawing him sufficiently away to be 
out of hearing of the ladies, inquired, in a half-whisper, what was his 
fare. 

* Five shillings, your honour,” 

‘Five shillings! why, the distance is scarcely half-a-mile! "Tis but 
a shilling fare.” 

‘I've nothing to do with distance,” said jarvey, holding out his 
open hand ; ‘five shillings is what was agreed for, and you know it.” 

Quiddy reluctantly payed the demand, at the same time threatening 
the man with a summons. The latter still standing with his out- 
stretched, open hand—for was ever one of his class satisfied without a 
something more than the already too much—Quiddy inquired what he 
meant by. that, as he had been paid what had been agreed for. 

% Ayreed for, sir?” said the coachman, in a tone of remonstrance ; 
“that I've anghtto; but IT hope you'll give me summut over and 
above, considering what a horrid rainy night it is.” 

‘What! five shilliny gs fora shilling fare, and, now,—! You'll get 
no more of me, As to paying more than the fare foe bad we: ither, 
would you have allowed me discount if the weather had been fine ?”’ 

Having said this, he re-entered the passage. 

But the precaution he had adopted to avoid standing ill in the 
opinion of the ladies upon the score of liberality, was defeated by jar- 
vey, who, following him to the door, roared out— 

‘* Allow you discount, indeed!) Ha! ha! ha! A reg’lar shabby 
one! Tsay, ladies, you’ve got a friend here as wants discount !” 

Having : said this, he remounted his box and drove away. 

The ladies, who were still in the Aad/, thanked the yallant for his po- 
lite attention to them, but, not a little to his disappointment, made the 
lateness of the hour a pretext for not inviting him to walk in. He ex- 
pressed a hope that he might be allowed to call upon Miss St. Egre- 
mont, and inquire concerning her health; but this civility she declined 
as, under her * present circumstances,” she received no visiters. By 
this apparent disinclination on the part of the ten-thousand-pounder to 
extend her acquaintance with him, he was somewhat disconcerted. But 
he was not to be entirely bafled. Fixing his eyes upon an umbrella 
which was standing in a corner, he said that, athe discharged that 
extortionate scoundrel of a coachman, upon account of his insolence, 
and as it was still raining hard, he should be obliged if they could lend 
him * such a thing as an umbrella.” 

With this request Mrs. Fleecer eagerly complied, handing him the 
one in question, 

‘* Anything to oblige you, sir, who have been so polite to me. This,” 
added she, in her lodg ging-house jargon, ‘* this belongs to my parlours, 
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who is gone out of town; but as he will return to-morrow night and 
may wantit,I beg, sir, you will bring it back in the morning.” 

There was a marked emphasis on the word bring which was not dis- 
pleasing to Quiddy, who, promising punctuality, made one of his most 
elegant bows and departed. Him, for the present, must we leave to 
his wet walk, his cogitations, and his kind wishes concerning the present 
proprietor of his opera-glass, and remain with the ladies in Surrey- 
street. 


Cuar. XXII. 


A COMFORTABLE AFTER-THE*PLAY SUPPER, WHICH LEADS TO UNCOM- 
FORTABLE REMINISCENCES —- A DOUBTFUL POINT BETWEEN ASPA- 
RAGUS AND THE WING OF A CHICKEN 5 BUT—HONI SOIT QUI MAL 
¥Y PENSE, 


Tne moment the street-door was closed, and even ere they allowed 
themselves time to throw aside their bonnets and shawls, Honoria and 
Mrs. Fleecer refreshed themselves with a draught of that beverage 
which upon ordinary occasions is called, and in fact is, nothing more than 
porter; but which, by a long sitting in a close, warm theatre, is re- 
fined, sublimated, etherealized, and becomes—swoon, Sir Daffodil 
Fitz-Faddle, swoon at the barbarous idea ! but true it is—Nectar. They 
then sat down to a nice little supper (which was served in Mrs, Fleecer’s 
room on the ground-floor), consisting of a hot roast chicken and aspa- 
ragus. While this was making its dis-appearance (the servant-maid 
being in attendance) they spoke but little, and that little (in addition 
to an occasional exclamation of admiration on the part of Mrs, Fleecer 
of the ‘* gentleman’s present,” which was displayed on the table) was 
principally touching legs, wings, and sidesmen, liver, gizzard, and 
“ grass.” 

Betty having cleared the table and left the room to bring materials for 
warm negus, and Honoria being engaged in refreshing her memory 
by looking over the play-bill; Mrs. Fleecer left her seat, and, negli- 
gently humming a tune, went to a cupboard in a corner—her back 
being towards her fair lodger. The latter looked up, and_ perceiving 
that the head of Mrs. Fleecer was thrown rather backwards, and her 
right elbow elevated a few degrees above the level of her mouth, cried, 
somewhat sharply— 

‘‘ Fleecer! Fleecer! what are you at there ?” 

Fleecer hastily replaced a something, which caused a slight, dull 
sound as it touched the shelf; and, closing the cupboard, replied with a 
simper— 

“The grass, dear ; just on account of the grass.” 

What was the real nature of the litttle incident which produced the 
question and the reply to it, we forbear to inquire. 

The servant having been sent to bed, and the ladies being left to 
themselves, Miss Honoria St. Egremont, in a tone rather savouring of 
displeasure, thus began : 

‘*1 am exceedingly vexed, Fleecer.” 

‘Bless my soul! Why, what can have vexed you? I’m sure we 
have passed a very pleasant evening.” 

‘‘ You have vexed me, First of all by accepting a present from a 
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rfect stranger. Then to tell him that I left the Cottage because the 
oe was out! And again, to talk about its distance from places of 
public amusement! What must he think of me under my present cir- 
cumstances, when such a reason as that is given for—” 

‘‘Oh! nonsense, dear,” said Fleecer, interrupting her; “ he paid no 
attention to what I said: it ran in at one ear and out of the other with 
him.” 

“The truth is, Fleecer, when once you begin to talk you have no 
command over your tongue. If I had not trod upon your toe tll I 
thought I had trodden it off, vou would just have blurted out that—” 

** Oh—that you once lived ‘with me inahumble compacity—servant- 
maid, in short? No, no; there's reason in roasting of eggs; I should 
have stopped short of that naturally, without your hint—which went to 
my — heart, let me tell you. No, no; you know me too well for 
that, Nanny, dear.” 

‘There again! Nanny! I declare, Fleecer, if you are not more 
disc reet I shall be obliged to quit’ your house, and never see you 
again; or you ‘tl cet me into sad trouble some day or other,” 

‘* Well, well,” said Fleecer, good- humouredly, at the same time con- 
cocting for hemebf a second glass of negus; “it's only between our- 
selves: if any stranger were here, | should be on my euard, And do 
you know, Nan—ahem !—Honoria, your being in the house again does 
so remind me of old times. It seems to me only like yesterday, though 
it’s a good fourteen years ago, when poor Mr. Slymore, who was my 
drawing-room at that time, and—” 

** But there’s no need of being reminded of old times,” said Miss St. 
Egremont, sessile. ‘* You were always very kind to me, I own; 
but if you wish that we should remain friends, I must insist upon it 
that you forget old times and remember only the present, and who I 
am now.” 

“Ay, ay, T understand, dear; that’s quite right and proper. — For 
the future I shall think no more of Nanny Streggers than if there never 
had been such a person in the world. What a sweet- -pretty change ! 
Streggers, St. Egremont !—Nanny, Honoria! Well, poor Slymore had 
a deal of taste in all things, that we must both allow. And with re- 
gard to you, dear—”’ 

“Mrs. Fleecer you had better take no more of that negus; you have 
put a great deal too much wine to it, and it makes your tongue run 
ti Mt really you don’t know what you are talking about.’ 

‘As weak as water, | protest,’ said Fleecer: who, knowing not the 
art, in conversation, of stopping at the proper point—of ‘* letting weil 
alone,” as it were—rattled on in perfect good-humour, without the 
Slightest intention to offend. ‘* No, no, Norey—you know poor Tom 
used to call you Norey—I can be as discreet and silent as a brick wall, 
when there’s need for it: but when by ourselves I do delight in a little 
chatter. Besides, you know I love you as if you were a daughter of 
my own—as, indeed, you might be, conside ring that—’”’ 

“Of course,” said Honoria, with a gracious inclination of the 
he ad ° 

“OF course, continued the loquacious lady, “for there’s aneey 
twenty years’ difference between us, as | am fifty- two turned, and 
will not be three-and-thirty these five weeks. But what is three tae 
thirty?” rapidly continued Fleecer, perceiving an indication of dis- 
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pleasure on Honoria’s countenance. ‘‘ What would J give to be three- 

and-thirty again, and with such a figure and face as yours—and such 

an education! Well, to his praise be it spoken, poor S. did do his duty 

to you in that respect. Only to think! when first you came to me, 
ou could neither read nor write, while now—”’ 

‘Come, Fleecer, come,” said Honoria, impatiently; “finish your 
negus, and let us go to bed, do.” 

— “while now, as I was going to say, French, Italian, music, draw- 
ing, dancing! I’m sure, from your appearance and manner, everybody 
must take you to have been a lady born ;—” 

Honoria smiled approval. 

‘¢ —-while your poor mother, rest her soul! kept a fruit-stall in Co- 
vent-garden-market, and your father was—” 

‘‘ Really, Mrs. Fleecer, this is no longer to be endured!” said the 
other, about to rise, while a tear stole from her eye. 

Fleecer gently placed her hand upon Honoria’s arm to detain her, 
and with unaffected kindness said— 

‘‘ This is between ourselves, my dear girl; [ meant no harm. We 
can’t help who were our fathers and mothers: they are no fault of 
ours, though sometimes our misfortune, | own. We are born whether 
we like it or not, and nobody asks us whom we would choose for our 
fathers and mothers. I've lived long enough in the world to know 
that, my dear Norey.” 

This assertion of her acquired knowledge was accompanied by a 
bending of the head, of gravity befitting its importance, and also by 
preparations for a third glass of negus. 

‘* Now, really, Fleecer,” said Honoria, ‘ this is very wrong of you, 
This is the third, and you are talking all manner of absurdities, as it 
is: why can’t you be satisfied with one, as 1 am? And then—remem- 
ber the cupboard.” 

‘“*A thimbleful, dear—not a thimbleful. Besides, I’m an old 
woman. When I was a young girl, like you, indeed—Ah! Norey: 
if | had my time to come over again, and were young and handsome as 
you are—I’m sure this can’t hurt anybody,” continued the speaker, 
sipping her glass: ‘‘ Negus, indeed! water bewitched! But, as I was 
going to say, if 1 were young and handsome as—”’ 

“There! make yourself one nice, good glass, my dear Fleecer, but 
pray let it be the last, for it is growing late,” said Honoria, mollified 
by her companion’s complimentary insinuation. 

Fleecer, without the smallest opposition, did as she was desired. 

‘¢ And what were you going to say?” inquired Honoria. 

“Who—I? Oh, I say nothing—ha! ha! ha! ha!—but here’s 
wishing you a good husband, Norey! And who is it wouldn't make a 
good wife? How elegant you used to do the honours of the table at the 
Cottage! To be sure, poor S. never invited me, except when you 
were quite by yourselves—though I couldn’t blame him for that.— 
Once more,a good husband to you !” 

‘« How ridiculous you are!” said Honoria, smiling. 

‘I’ve heard of him often,” said Mrs. Fleecer. ‘‘ He’s not over- 
handsome, to be sure; but then he’s monstrous rich, and in this world, 
money makes the man.” 

‘“‘Who are you talking about?” inquired Hononia. 

‘“ And extremely chatty and agreeable,” continued the other, rattling 
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on without heeding the question, ‘‘and the sweetest opera-glass! I 
couldn’t but admire it! Uncommon polite of him!” 

“Oh, I perceive,” said Honoria; ‘’tis of him you are talking. Ha! 
ha! ha! What achandler-shop mind! Told me the exact price he 
paid for the thing : ‘Two-pound-five, bating two and threepence dis- 
count for ready money.’ Ha! ha! ha!” 

‘Ha! ha! ha!—Ha! ha! ha! ha!” re-echoed Fleecer, while, 
unperceived by her companion, she filled her half-emptied glass with 
sherry. After a silence of two or three minutes, during which Mrs. 
Fleecer appeared to be getting drowsy (?) Honoria gravely said— 

‘* By the by, what could have put it into your head to tell the man 
that poor Tom left me ten thousand pounds? | heard you, though I 
took no notice of it at the time.’ 

‘ What, I, dear?” said Fleecer, speaking though with less rapidity, yet 
with no gre ater distinctness: “Oh, no, quite impos —possible.—Delishush 
negush !—Wouldn’t ha’ been true, dear, and I hate a lie as I hate—No, 
dear; I said he put you down in the will for ten thous—ten thou—and 
so he did; and when he did so, he had it to leave: ‘twasn’t your fault 
he lived nearly upto his inc—income. But he left you all he had— 
nearly two thoups—two thousand, and blesh him for it—I say blesh 
him! But IT always like to put the best fa—-I say, Nanny—Norey— 


] always like to put the best face upon things ; for who knows—I say 
who knows—” 


“Come, Fleecer, go to bed, pray do.” 

** Ye—vesh, dear. But | know the world—when I looked at him, I 
saw with half an eye—Ha! ha;—Ha! ha! ha! ha!—couldn’t take 
his eye—his eyes off you. I say, I know th’ world—Nobody knows 
th’ world better than Bet—Betshy Fleesher—So leave me to ma nage 
matters—I shay—lI only shay, leave me to—”’ 

Miss St. Egremont started up, and indignantly said— 

‘‘Hearkee, Fleceer: 1 think I understand you. That gentleman 
will no doubt make the returning of the umbrella a pretext for calling 
here to-morrow. J will not see him: you, 1 suppose, will. Now, 
mark me: should I discover that you implic ate me in the remotest way 
with him, that instant I quit your house, and drop } your acquaintance for 
ever. Come, light your candle, and go to bed.” 

Saying this, she took her chamber candle, which was on the table, 
and lit it. Mrs. Fleecer (still retaining her seat) took hers, and endea- 
voured to follow the example. But, for some reason best known to 
itselt, her candle rebelled against submitting to the operation : it would 
not touch the fame: it went above it and below it—beyond it and to 
either side of it; but, no; it would not consent to light. 

“Hat ha! ha! —Never saw s'h-a can’le—Norey, did you ever see 

s‘h-a canle? Ha! ha! ha! How very odd !— Shwe—shwetesht 
op'a-glassh—No, I'll do nothing to ’splease you—I love you like my 
own child, and I say I'll do—" Here the tears came into her eyes, and 
she grew pathetic, 

** I'm ashamed of you!” said Honoria, taking the candle from her 
and lighting it. ‘* IT never saw you so before, and trust I never shall 
again. 

‘*Grassh, dear—that abo'nable grassh we took wi’ th’ shiken. 
Come, dear, we'll zo to bed—blesh you, I love you as if—" 

Mrs. Fleecer quitted the room and was followed by Honoria. 
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** Fleecer—Fleecer,” cried the latter, “‘ why I declare you are going 
down to the kitchen !’ 

‘‘Ha! ha! ha—dear me! how ve’y odd! Only think—kisshen 
—going down to—ve'y odd—Ha! ha! ha! ha!—Norey, what was I 
going to shay ? O—Never shaw Kem’le act La’y Macheath so well in a’ 
m’ life. —That ’bo’nable grassh to serve me so—I'll not pay a—beau’iful 
op’a-glassh—Well ; there—I’m going, my dear Nan—Norey—blesh 
you—good night, dear—Oh! blesh you.” 

The ladies retired, each to her chamber, and there we must leave 
them—just stating that Honoria did what she never had done before 
(and why she did it now we must leave to conjecture) : having assured 
herself that her friend was in bed and, by certain indications , asleep 
also, she went softly into her room, and put her candle out. 

Now— 

“ When a lady’s in the case, 
All other things must needs give place :” 
and this necessity being multiplied by two, it becomes by so much the 
stronger. We therefore shall not return to our hero till we have said 
a few words in favour of our ladies, one, at least, of whom may have 
somewhat compromised herself in the opinion of those to whom we 
have introduced them. And, first of the elder. 

Mrs. Fleecer was, in her way, an excellent woman; but by this qua- 
lification of our praise, nothing more serious is meant than that she was 
subject to most of those little infirmities which are inseparable from her 
calling. She was as honest as the day: a lodger might leave gold un- 
told scattered about his apartments, and it would be as safe as if de- 
posited under triple locks in the deepest vaults of the Bank; dut his 
tea-chest, his coal-scuttle, the unfinished decanter of wine on the side- 
board, were never benefited by her visits in his absence. She would 
scorn to charge him in his weekly bills for commodities which had not 
been supplied to him; but his daily pennyworth of milk occupied a 
modest space in his tiny jug, and his pound of butter melted away, as 
if, from Christmas to Christmas, the year were one entire and perfect 
canicule. She would have cut off her own good right hand sooner 
than unlock his writing-case, or break the seal of a letter; but, should 
either be left open, there was no cogent lodging-house reason to restrain 
her from just taking a peep at their contents. These, however, were, 
as we have said, the infirmities of her calling—not her own, 

But what shall we say concerning the little aberration which drew 
upon her the just rebuke of Miss St. E gremont? We hardly dare trust 
ourselves to dwell upon it. It was an “accident ; but even as an acci- 
dent, of a character so—(we advisedly use the strongest term the lan- 
guage affords as applied to a woman)—vuNFEMININE, that—But Miss 
St. Egremont confessed that she had never seen her so before, and as 
we never have met with anybody else that had— 

* * e * * 

There, Mrs. Fleecer. But, a word in your ear. Delude not your- 
self with the notion that the accident was occasioned by the ‘ grass.’ 
We incline to attribute it to—a wing of the chicken. 

We have seen that Fleecer would indulge in allusions to Miss St. 
Egremont’s former condition : this, however, was not done in a spirit of 
malice towards the latter, but rather as it was soothing to herself; for 
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this occasional indulgence, when they were by themseives, served as a 
safety-valve to those natural feelings of envy in one woman towards 
another who has greatly distanced her in the race of life, and which, if 
closely pent, might have relieved themselves with mischievous effect on 
some occasion less seasonable than the present. For the rest, her re- 
gard for Honoria was sincere ; and she would (to use her own compre- 
hensive expression) have ‘‘ stuck at nothing” to do her service. 

Miss St. Egremont’s history has in part been told by her friend. 
Her mother kept a fruit-stall. Well? So did Pomona, whom poets have 
sung and painters have blazoned on their canvas. Her father was—he 
was a private in the Ist Life-guards. Mars himself might have been proud 
to serve in that fine regiment which thea had a king for its colonel. Miss 
St. Egremont, when first Mrs. Fleecer became acquainted with her, 
could neither read nor write. What then? There was a period in the 
life of Madame de Sevigné when she could neither read nor write: so 
was it with Madame de Staél: so with Lady Morgan. Women do not 
come into the world reading and writing. The thing must have a be- 
ginning: it is after all a mere question of time: and if Honoria’s 
education was deferred till alater period than is usual amongst ladies, 
the fault was not hers. She got it at last, and right well did she avail 
herself of it. Her uncle himself was a clever man who, though not 
disinclined occasionally to fun and jollity, was fond of literature and 
the arts, and delighted in the society of men distinguished in those 
pursuits. These formed Slymore’s select parties, to which the Che- 
shires and the Quiddys were never invited; and for these his niece 
evinced a decided preference; for, on such occasions the conversation 
was at once amusing and instructive, and marked by a tone of good 
breeding. Honoria was an apt and attentive listener; and her mind 
and manners (naturally not unrefined) were insensibly improved by 
such opportunities. 

True, she saw little or no female society, for the reason, perhaps, 
that Slymore’s friends had neither wives nor sisters to bring with 
them; but, as Horatio says, * ‘twere to consider too curiously to con- 
sider so.” Upon the whole, however, Honoria thrown into any society 
would have ‘‘ passed muster; nor would it have been easy for any but 
a practised and searching eye to detect in the composition of Miss St. 
Egremont a particle of the alloy of Nancy Streggers. 

How impressible is woman! in the hands of man how ductile ! 
What he would have her, that willshe become. By his tastes and ha- 
bits, his feelings, nay, his very thoughts, are fashioned hers; and if that 
drop of the angelic spirit which nature has infused into her bosom be- 
come polluted or debased, woe, woe to him, fool or villain, or both com- 
bined, for on his head rests the sin! 

But we are straying from our narrative, whose straightforward, 
flowing course we have not yet interrupted by one single digression either 
to the right ha nd or tothe left—excepting only when we could not help 
it—when, like Worcester’s rebellion it lav in our way and we found it ;* 
—s0 at once proceed we to our hero. : 

p* 
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* * Rebellion lay in bis way and he found it.”—Fatstrarr—Henry 1V.—Part I, 
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ON THE USEFULNESS OF INUTILITIES. 


I] n'est subject si vain, qui ne mérite un rang en cette rapsodie. 
MontaGne. 


One of the greatest reasons why so few people understand themselves, is that 
most writers are always teaching men what they should be, and hardly ever trouble 
their heads with telling them what they really are. —Fan.e or rue Bers. 


Or the many passions incidental to our impressionable nature, if the 
instinct of self-preservation is of most immediate value in the mainte- 
nance of life, vanity is assuredly of scarcely secondary utility in mak- 
ing that life tolerably comfortable. If, then, the well-known dictum 
of Solomon «that all is vanity” be founde din truth (as no sound be- 
liever will dispute), that truth must be sought in a more recondite appli- 
cation, than is suggested by its ordinary use in the mouths of the b/asés 
and of the ungrateful. As understood by these worthies, it implies the 
flattest and most barren of truisms. Itis an obvious physiological fact, 
that the erjoyments which occupy and agitate the prime of existence, 
derive their influence from the perfection ‘of the organs on which they 
act; the inevitable consequence being, that when those organs fail, the 
enjoyments and delights lose their charm, and so are turned to ‘ va- 
nity.” Disgust and disappointment are indeed the natural termination 
of passionate excitement, as death is the “ necessary end” of life. But 
the moral we derive from this physical fact is very different from that re- 
trospective wisdom, which hugs itself at sixty on not having the vices of 
sixteen. Instead of disgraciously evil speaking of the respectable nothings 
which have helped us through so many a dreary hour of this * workaday 
life,” we are disposed to be pro foundly thankful for the manifold 
distractions they have afforded, and forthe agreeable illusions in which 
they have maintained us. We like not that silly endeavour to add a 
cubit to our stature, by affecting to look down upon our proper nature. 
It is a mere mounting on the stilts of pride; and pride, whether it takes 
offence at others, or at ourselves, is amost uncomfortable mistake. If 
whatever interests and occupies man be in this sense of the word 
vanity, what is man himself but a vanity? and the consequence, 
pushed to its extent, would be as impious and despairing, as we believe 
it to be false. 

After all, * these little things will be great to little men,” and there 
is no use in calling names. When, therefore, we assent to the maxim 
that ‘all is vanity,” we would be understood as meaning, not that all 
is beneath the regard of a wise man, but that our vanities are all in all 
to us; and that ‘the happiness or misery of our poor threescore years 
and ten, depends upon the more or less of skill with which we turn 
them to account. 

When the matter is viewed a little closely, the contrary notion will turn 
out to be, nota mere exaggeration, but an ‘absolute abuse of terms. For 
whatever may be thought: of life, there are some things more respectable 
and impor tant than others ; ; and the greatest stoic or ascetic that ever 
existed, will admit that eating, drinking, and sleeping, are not abso- 
lutely without their uses, or wholly beneath the regard of a sage. If 
all things were really vain, to what end invent the word, and oppose it 
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to substantial? Let us, therefore, speak like plain and sensible people, 
so as to be understood, and leave pretence to the hypocritical and the 
prudish. / P 

Vanity, then, dear reader, is a comparative term : the word isa Latin 
word, which our ancestors in their wisdom substituted for the English 
‘‘ emptiness.” Now, we call a phial empty when filled with air, because as 
compared with a phial containing water or wine, it relatively is so. Thus, 
having filled a bottle with bullets, we can put in an additional quantity of 
shot ; and we can repeat the process with other shot of smaller dimen- 
sions, and again with sand ; while, after all these fillings, we can yet find 
room for a quantity of water. Now of this series, the first term 1s 
emptiness with respect to the last. In like manner is it with vanity ; 
ne itis rather too bad to make a man discontented with his havings, 
by calling what to his apprehension is fulness—vanity. Yet such is the 
end (we do not say purpose) of all those imputed moralists, more fas- 
tidious than discreet, who would place us above ourselves, by disparag- 
ing the little occupations and amusements, with which we contrive to get 
rid of our time, and to escape from man’s deadliest foe, the demon of 
ennui. 

Per contra, it is equally clear that while fulnesses vary for the same 
capacity, all men are not of equal capacity. Men whose intellects are 
of small caliber, are more easily filled than those of vast dimensions ; and 
since it is as physically impossible to force more sense or acquirement 
into a man’s head than it can contain, as it is to cram him corporeally 
Into a pint pot, itis eminently illogical to insist on applying the same 
ternis to their respective contents. Accordingly, a lord in the senate- 
house, or an alderman in his court, may be as gravely, that is as fully 
occupied, as a Newton in estimating the law of gravitation ; and as far 
as concerns the first instance, we believe that this accusation of vanity, 
if not scandalum magnatum, would be liable to an action of libel. How 
purely conventional such notions of vanity really are, is demonstrable 
by the fact that each age, sex, and station has its respective licence. 
The dose of vanity which is ridiculous in an elderly lady, (we would not 
say old woman for the world— it’s an unparliamentary phrase), would 
be graceful and agreeable in a beauty of fifteen. So, too, that trifling 
which in a professed beau would scarcely excite a passing smile, would 
qualify a judge or a physician fora lunatics’ asylum. ‘That the cares 
and the jealousies of a lover are vain, and his joys and his desires unsub- 
stantial and dreamy, divines and moralists will alike agree,—especially 
when they have turned the corner of sixty; yetthere is not the less a 
conventional reality about these affections, when viewed in the persons 
of a youthful couple, which is uniformly denied to a Lord Ogilvie, 
merely because they are ill-assorted with what the world expects from 
men of his standing. WRideat et pulsat lasciva decentius @tas, con- 
tains the whole philosophy of the subject. 

Such being the facts, surely vanity is one of those cases of con- 
science, which every man should be permitted to decide for himself; and 
the measuring other men’s corn in that particular, by our own bushel, 
(no allusion to landlords and consumers) is an important interference 
with the liberty of private judginent; that is, with a right which is of 
the very essence of the Protestant religion. 

Here, then, we have the ground cleared for the erection of an intel- 
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ligible structure. If it be not true that all is vanity, it is an equal 
exaggeration to say that there is no such thing. Not only are there 
vanities and substantial things, but there are vanities and vanities; 
while the same thing is, or is not, vain, not only as it applies to different 
persons and circumstances, but even to different epochs and ages. 
For many things which were of the gravest a century ago, have become 
the merest vanities in this letterpress age of ours; while some things 
which were then termed vain, are deemed of the last importance by the 
wiseacres of eighteen hundred and forty-two. 

Taking our stand upon this ground, we boldly affirm that the hu- 
man race is deeply indebted to vanities for its enjoyments, its amuse- 
ments, nay almost for the circulation of its blood; and that if there 
be any one particular in which civilized existence is more excellent 
than savage life, it is in the greater number and better condition of the 
vanities which it contains. 

Mandeville overlooked this truth, when he referred all the blessings 
of social life to the vices of the civilized man,—unless, indeed, he con- 
sidered vice itself as no better than a vanity, which would have been 
to pay vice a compliment it would have most unwillingly accepted. 
Had he taken vanity for the basis of his system, he would have con- 
ciliated many, who are now shocked at the cynicism of his doctrine; 
and he would probably have arrived at pretty nearly the same result. 
At all events, it is impossible to take a walk down Regent-street, or 
through the warehouses of Mincing-lane, without being satisfied that for 
the larger part, the success of trade depends on vanities. It will not 
do, then, to define solid things to be the business of life, and vanities its 
amusements ; for besides that amusement is the great business of genteel 
life, and business the great amusement of the money-spinner, the vanities 
administer not less to the graver occupations, than they do to the idlest 
dalliance. If we should subtract from the business of the tailor, for ex- 
ample, all that it derives from fashion (the vainest of all vanities), and 
should leave it nothing beyond what decency and convenience require 
in the cut of-a garment, it would fare with these ninth-parts of a man no 
better, than if the world should return to the use of fig-leaves. It was, 
indeed, but a silly boast of John Bull, that he had invented the shirt, 
as an appendix to the Frenchman’s laced ruffles; for exclusive of the 
untenable anachronism which thus puts the cart before the horse, the 
ruffle worked the best for trade : and on the other hand, whatever may 
be thought of the comforts of clean linen, the possession of a shirt never 
gave the tithe of that happiness, which vanity has extracted from the su- 
perfluous addition of a few inches of Mechlin lace. Think of the 
gravity of the French courtier, whose equanimity was destroyed by the 
appearance of point-lace ruffles at court in the month of May, when 
everybody knows that a network of slighter ‘* intercussations and de- 
cussations” (we forget the Johnsonian definition) alone befited that 
advanced season of the year. Think how the majesty of the throne must 
have been endangered by such a practical anachronism ; and then say, 
if you dare, that such things are beneath the study of a philosopher. — 

After all, the great difficulty of making out our case lies more in 
the fluctuating value which is assigned to the word, than in any real 
obscurity hanging over the nature and attributes of the thing. The 
greater part of the gravest and most substantial employments of life 
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which are set down as vanities and vexations of spirit by half-witted 
ergotists, are the sources of the bitterest privations and sufferings; and 
if called upon to justify our proposition as regards these, we should 
be terribly puzzled to perform our task. Hi war, money-making, 
parliamentee ring, dowager-hunting, &c. &c., are anything but vani- 
ties : vexations of spirit, indeed, they may be; ‘‘heavy blows and 
great discouragements” to the lovers of tranquillity, and of the poco 
curante; but not vanities—no, anything but that: even Grundyism, 
which every one affects to despise, but of which everybody lives in 
bodily fear, is very wrongfully placed in the category of vain things— 
as any one will ac ‘knowledge, who has inhabited a cathedral close, or 
lived under the inspection of some village piece of antiquated and 
prudis sh virginity. 

It is not alone that men’s judgments are unsettled on this point, and 
that the term vanity is an abstrac tion bearing r the greatest differences 
of value in the fancies of ditkerent individuals ; but. the fact that man- 
kind change the character and influence of the same thing, by the way 
in which they treat it, is a source of still greater confusion. It is not in 
any case the thing itself, so much as the true or false estimate which men 

make of its value, that influences human happine ss. The veriest trifle 
that ever amused the idleness of the emptiest and most fatuous of 
our species, if taken to heart, and made a serious business, tpso facto 
becomes one; and is as capable of being turned to mischief, as a spark 
in a magazine of gunpowder, or a bull ina china-shop. Did not the 
factions of the Circus shake the imperial state of the Ceesars worse 
than acorn bill, or a repeal of Jewish inabilities Nay, did not a 
single iota serve the purpose of dividing the C wt world, and filling 
it with persecutions and slaughter, quite as efficiently as if it had been 
a qui stion of the existence of a deity, or of the authenticity of revela- 
tion itself? Who amongst us has not heard of the famous O.P. riot ? 
What a coil that made in the town, even at a time when Bonaparte was 
lord of the ascendant, and threatened in his “ wrathful displeasure to 
swallow us up quick,” as we were then told in all churches and chapels ! 

So, too, when the French revolution was suspended by the last thread 
over the devoted heads of the princes and nobles of ‘France, did not 
the Gluck and Piccini question agitate men’s minds more deeply than 
the assembly of the notables or the double vote. Among the many 
more serious causes of dispute which led Peter Ramus such an uncom- 
fortable life, and cost him his life itself in the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew, must be enumerated his contest for the pure pronunciation of 
the Latin better Q. In the vear 1550, Q was not, for once in its life, 
in a corner; for such was the importance then attached to that vanity, 
that a certain student in the logy would have been deprived of his be- 
nefice by the Sorbonne for not how ling with the wolves in the orthodox 

wrong tone, if Peter had not stepped forth in his behalf, and “ shamed 
the rogues” from their prey. This act of const: incy was not forgotten. 
Any stick, they say, will serve to beat a dog; and ‘there is nothing too 

vain and futile to serve for an auto da fe, if society can only be per- 
suaded to look it gravely in the face. 

Be it therefore thoroug zhly understood, that we do not make our- 
selves responsible for such abuses of a aood thing; and that in up- 
holding the advantages, comforts, benefits, emoluments, and easements 
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of vanity, we intend and mean thereby not only things vain in their own 
nature, but vain things properly so estimated and treated: and we by 
no means desire to be suspected of approving or relishing the gridiron 
of St. Lawrence, the arrows of St. Sebastian, no not even a crushin 
article in my ‘* grandmother's review,” merely because they should 
happen to be put upon active service on a trifling occasion. 

Under such restrictions and with such understandings, it becomes 
obvious to common sense, that vanity is in reality better to a man than 
the best waterproof great-coat, wrap-rascal, or pea-jacket ever invented. 
Observe, reader, we say nothing of women : not because as some may 
suspect, cela va sans dire, or because women are naturally more vain 
than men, and find vain things consequently more congenial to their 
nature; but because in this instance, if in any, homo is a common 
name for all mankind : for if women are in truth more frequently given 
to that affection than their male partners in iniquity, and less commonly 
chary of showing up in its indulgence (which may be rationally doubted), 
it is beyond all denial that a man, when he does give himself up to 
vanities, beats the sex by chalks in his extravagance, and sticks at 
nothing that can probably tend to their thorough enjoyment. 

It is scarcely possible to mention a single thing really good and de- 
sirable per se, which is not set off and enhanced by a spice of vanity. 
What would the most succulent dinner be thought of, if cut short of 
those vanities of vanities, a second course and a dessert? What would 
Madame Carson have said to the handsomest cap, the best fitting, the 
warmest, the most appropriate to the peculiar style and countenance 
of the wearer, if curtailed of its fair proportion of vanities, the ribbons 
and laces? 

It is indeed a question meriting special consideration, whether that 
august ceremony, a court drawing-room, would not be stripped of all 
eflect, by a downfall of lappets and feathers. Well and wisely did the 
French lord in waiting exclaim, “ Tout est perdu /” when the chief of 
the Girondists appeared at court with ribbons instead of buckles in his 
shoes. It would scarcely be deemed a fanciful speculation to trace 
the triumphs of the Montagne, and the reign of anarchy and blood 
(for some part at least) to this act of lése-vanité, of the republican 
minister. If majesty itself be but a ceremony —(we put the matter hypo- 
theticaliy, because the notion is not ours)—il we say majesty be but a 
ceremony, its lightest bauble must have its mission ; and we doubt whe- 
ther the other majesty of the people in parliament assembled, could 
long make itself respected, without the adjunct of the speaker’s mace 
and wig. Nay, our holy religion—but we leave that cause to the 
Puseyites—a worthy theme for their professor of poetry ‘*to try his 
*prentice hand on.” 

But, to come to things of still greater moment, the legitimate drama 
itself is far more dependent on vanity than most men will think. The 
toll of a bell, @ propos, has often told better in the fifth act, than the finest 
tirade ; and we seriously recommend it to Mr. Sheridan Knowles to pay 
more attention to blue and crimson lights in bis last scene, than he 
hitherto has bestowed on such vanities. Let him reflect how much 
Shakspeare himself is indebted for toleration to the mis en scéne of a 
conscientious manager; and let him remember that a tyrant en habit 
bourgeois, is twice a tyrant in black and scarlet cut velvet. Nor is 
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costume a matter for stage consideration alone: it would curtail the 
pleasures of the chase too fatally, should we suppress hunting-caps 
and red coats; and it may be suspected that not even the example of 
our gracious sovereign could keep female equitation Io fashion, if a 
sumptuary law should cut short the blue riding-habit, by a single half- 
yard, 

" Not, however, to confine ourselves to things, let us look at that 
* piece of work,” man himself—how noble in attributes, in apprehension 
how like a god! Yet what is the most substantial man that ever broke 
a horse’s back, to that veriest vanity—a star and garter. It’s all very 
well for a tipsy poet to exclaim, 

A man’s a man fora’ that; 


(an exciseman, by the by, ought to have known better :) the stoutest 
republican in England can feel the difference. Mrs. Inchbald’s pupil 
of nature might be excused for hesitating between the bishop and his 
wig; but there was not a full-grown parish-clerk so simple, as to de- 
spise the superior influence inherent in the hairy portent, over all the 
virtue and all the Greek of a Bloomfield and a Bathurst united in the 
person of one unfledged individual. But, to sum up all in one word, 
did not a surplice set two nations by the ears, and overturn the English 
throne ? 

Influenced by such considerations, we trust that none of our readers 
are so infected with the anti-cake-and-ale heresy, as to go up and 
down the country, seditiously inflaming men’s minds against the ho- 
nest trifles of this world. Should such persons be listened to, novel- 
reading and poetry would be frowned out of countenance, anda large 
range of bibliopoly be seriously endangered. It is not too much to sup- 
pose that the fitness of magazine-writing itself, might be called in 
question. Yet, heaven knows, that if our readers have received half 
the pleasure in reading these our lucubrations, that we have experienced 
in putting them together, such vanities must have done more to sweeten 
the bitter cup of life, than it would be prudent for a public func- 
tionary in his modesty to own. 

That we may not, however, be altogether one-sided in this our phi- 
losophy, nor injure a good case by overstating it, it is as well frankly 
to own that trifling may be overdone, and that in this, as in other 
cases, corruplio optim: pessima. Although vanities do make up the 
better part of existence, though nothing that amuses can justly be 
considered as unworthy of a respectful consideration,—still it does not 
follow that all vanities are Jona in se, and that all trifling contributes 
to amusement. Far from it. Life may be as thoroughly wasted, and 
the spirit as bitterly harassed, by an insane pursuit of vanities, as in 
that of the most useful and most ennobling objects. The first thing 
therefore is, to determine which of the infinitude of vain things that cross 
the path of humanity, really are desirable in themselves and pleasurable 
in the chase; and the next is to leave off trifling, whenever practical 
experience declares that it is becoming a bore. It really is a most 
mortifying reflection to a moralist of common benevolence, to behold 
how much of invaluable time and energy are expended in the details 
of tedious trifles, which might be so much better spent in more agree- 
able vanities. This isso sad a truth, that an European congress could 
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not be assembled to better purpose, than for the revision of the whole 
code of conventional vanities, of which so many have no other claim 
on the world’s respect, than that which results from ancient usage. 
We must, however, do the present century the justice to acknowledge 
that it has led the way in this particular, as set many glorious ex- 
amples of the abolition of trifling and conventional bores. It was as 
Mr. O'Connell would say, ‘‘ a great day” for humanity, which wit- 
nessed the downfall of cocked hats and of periwigs. The decline of gold 
lace also, saved mankind many a heart-burning ; we speak not of its re- 
lation to political changes, though there can be no doubt that the abolition 
of this outward and visible sign of social inequality had much influence 
on the downfall of the thing signified. Thus considered, gold lace was 
no vanity—no superfluity; when, therefore, we speak of it under that 
head, we refer only to the yearnings of those who had not the de quod 
to pay for the tinsel, and to the miserable, not to say wicked shifts 
which such persons too frequently made to attain to its possession. 
The chinaware of the creation, who are born with gold spoons in 
their mouths, are in our days as vain, as conceited, and as happy with- 
out the lace, as they were when it was customary to sport it; and the 
rest of the world are spared the misery, the repinings, and the envies, 
which so manifest a token of fortune’s frolics was likely to inspire. 
Powder and pigtails, too, have been dropped to the content and ease 
of every mortal, except hairdressers, and the manufacturers of starch. 
It adds not a little to the merit of such reforms, that they were not 
won without an arduous and painful struggle. In the last instance, 
indeed, an indiscreet tax very powerfully aided the revolution; but 
even here, much daring and resolution were necessary, not only to 
abolish the evil, but to prevent its speedy revival. We ourselves can 
bear witness to the gallant contempt for authority and long persevering 
Opposition which was necessary to drive cotton stockings and shorts 
out of the universities ; and to the reiterated anathemas launched (but 
launched in vain) against the vultas truces et ocreata crura of inno- 
vating undergraduates. 
Another improvement not to be undervalued, relates to the vanity of 
long-winded subscriptions, and terminations of letters. What an into- 
lerable waste of time, spirits, and good ink was bestowed upon the 
‘‘ worshipfuls,” the *‘ righte worshipful,” and reduplicated “ righte-trusty 
and right trustys” of the old school ; to say nothing of the “* poor beads- 
man and oratours,’’and the more modern “ your lordship’s most devoted, 
most obedient, and most faithful servants,” which even yet are not 
entirely banished from epistolary intercourse. On this head, the Ita- 
lians of the last age were grievous offenders. Every simple gentleman 
with them was an ‘excellence ;” and an attorney was nothing less 
than “a most illustrious signor and most high-prized patron ;” nay, 
even a tailor or a butcher was “a very magnificent signor” for the 
nonce ; the signor being twice repeated honoris causd, or rather for 
the sake of making man forswear the use of pen and ink, @ tout ja- 
mais. Then, God knows the prostrate kissings of hands, the reverent 
congés, and humble self-recommendation to the prayers and consider- 
ation of superiors, which terminated the commonest letters of business ; 
and of which the formule were as varied as they were tiresome, 
Feb,—vo. Lx1v. NO, CCLIV. Rk 
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Contemporaneously with the abridgment of these written vanities 
occurred a similar reform in the interchange of personal salutations. 
Would, reader, that we could present thee with an extract from Joani- 
nus de Barranco’s book ‘* De Copiositate Reverentiarum,” which would 
doubtless have thrown a strong light on the usages of the ancients in 
this respect, who notoriously carried such matters to an excess, ‘** pra- 
tiquant mille vétilles Uhumilité, avec une friponne escopetterie de 
langage courtisannifie.”’ 

But without going back to such remote times, it is sufficient to wit- 
ness the ceremonious bowings of two Germans, 


Precipités 
Dans les convulsions de leurs civilités ; 


or even to retire into the provinces, and listen to the salutations of two 
country-gentlemen, as still practised there. What elaborate inquiries 
alter health, what * hopes | see you well,” what eternal askings after 
wives, aunts, and cousins, all of whose états de santé, are to be passed 
in review, like those of a regiment, before the inspecting medical 
officer! Then there were the salaams to every person in the room, the 
separate drinking of each individual health, with every tumbler of small 
beer; and, oh! the agonies of the bashful stranger, who could not 
declare the names of half the party! To trace the hopeful abbrevia- 
tious of such ceremonious and most disagreeable triflings would weary, 
worse than Homer's catalogue of ships; besides carrying with it a risk 
of speaking of things as existeat, which are already passed and gone; 
fur every day carries off more and more of these superfluities, ull even 
a passing nod of recognition must be well weighed, before it is hazarded 
in anything like good society. As for drinking wine as a civilized 
practice of ceremony, one might now actually hob-and-nob as appro- 
priately, or spoil one’s host’s best carpet, with a libation to Bacchus ; 
while there lives not a gentleman breathing so exceedingly Gothic, as 
to recommend a good dish or to press his guest to eat. 

In national intercourse, a similar tendency towards abridgment of 
ceremony is visible. Fancy Louis Philippe sending a herald to Spain 
before he commenced an attack on Espartero, or the autocrat of all the 
Russias challenging the aristocracy of Poland toa champ clos / It isin the 
memory of the youngest, that the most solemn of our national festivals, a 
coronation, was stripped of its priacipal ceremony, the dinner ; though 
we fancy that many very grave persons would have preferred the abo- 
lition of the chrism ; not so much as being a practice papistical and anti- 
protestant, as because a dinner has its substantial point of view, and is 
therefore less a mere ceremony than the spilling of oil. This is a subject 
truly inexhaustible ; and we shall merely hint at the prospective dropping 
of those obsolete forms, a king’s speech, and a ministerial budget. 
Since it has been universally agreed to render such documents as 
completely unintelligible as ingenuity and rhetoric can make them, 
there is such an obvious géne to all parties in keeping up the vanity, 
that it is not probable they can be of long endurance. 

Here, too, may be cursorily mentioned another empty form which 
has nothing but its antiquity to recommend it—the Chiltern Hundreds : 
a form so superfluous and idle, that foreigners are apt to mistake it for 
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the children’s hundreds’; thereby intimating that in their estimation 
such child’s play is unworthy so weighty an assemblage as an English 
House of Commons. But then qued te exempta juvat, what is the 
use of knocking one unvirtuous virtuality on the head, while so many 
other vanities remain to weary the spirits, and to put realities out of 
countenance ? This, however, is quite out of our sphere: so, no more 
of it. 

After all, vanity is so congenial to human nature, that in the midst 

even of the actual and almost universal nisus towards a retrenchment of 
superfluous inutilities, new ones are ever springing up. In the matter 
of eating, especially, immense waste of time is daily occasioned, as well 
by the revival of ancient vanities, as by the invention of new. What 
Hercules shall relieve man from the nuisance of detonating donbons, 
and the scarcely less offensive mottoes which, if they do not hint at 
something nobody dares openly to say, are (maugre their brevity) as 
stupid and wearisome as an heroic poem or a five-act tragedy? What 
Esculapius will drive away the abomination of colouring blane manger 
with poisonous drugs to please the eye’? ‘Then, there is the minor 
vanity of preposterous garnishing—of roses elaborately carved out of 
carrots and turnips, to decorate, forsooth, an honest edible ; and the still 
lingering vanity of crossing a bird’s legs for roasting, which forms a 
Gordian knot, requiring an Alexander to undo: think, too, reader, of 
the time Jost in blanching almonds! These, it is true, are but formal 
-vanities of the table; and there are others which, despite their 
vanity, we must still call substantial; such as the outrageous multi- 
plication of dishes, &c. &c., or the increasing luxury of glass and 
plate, which render a dinner as tedious as a sermon ; but these belong 
rather to the account of finance than of morality. 

Returning, therefore, into the moral world, there is no vain super- 
fluity that calls more loudly for the pruning-hook of reform, than that 
of morning visits, a matter of minuter diplomacy than the nicest series 
of protocols necessary to save the liberties of a nation. To men, and 
more especially to men of business and parliamentary or official occu- 
pation, this is a vanity the very reverse of agreeable : and it really is 
an intolerable hardship upon a young student in the Temple, that he 
can only dine out of hall—but in proportion as he has wasted time 
and shoe-leather in the distribution of pasteboard, to announce that 
he has digested one meal, and is ready for another. 

Searcely a less uncomfortable way of earning a dinner, was that 
(now nearly obsolete) form of asking the dowdy daughters of the 
house to dance. We remember hearing of a certain worthy in his 
then majesty’s service, who for his promptitude in performing this irk- 
some vanity, had acquired the name of the cut-mutton-jig major : but 
the race is fast becoming extinct; and it may be readily believed, that 
the greatest epicures in the guards, or in the most crack regiment of 
cavalry, would take up with Andrew Marvel’s cold shoulder of mutton 
—nay, dine with Duke Humphrey himself—rather than purchase “a 
feei” by such an act of self-sacritice. 

There is a point of considerable importance, but which we will not 
take upon ourselves to settle, namely, whether honour is to be reckoned 
as a reality, or as a vanity; and, if the latter, whether it be a vanity 
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that merits preservation, or one worthy of being voted a bore. Much may 
be said on both sides; and there is an infinity of distingxos which sur- 
round and obscure the truth. Most people think that honour is a very 
useful thing—to talk about; or rather to swagger with; while others 
maintain that the honour of a gentleman (more espec! jally) j isan ens ra- 
fionis, a pure Platonism, as imaginary, as vague, and as vain asa 
chimara bombinans in vacuo. On the other hand, there are not want- 
ing a sect of philosophers, who so far consider it solid, that they esteem 
it a good and suflicieat means for setting scoundrels by the ears, and 
compelling them to shoot each other—a safety- valve to society by no 
means to be undervalued. The general spirit of the age tends rather 

to have honour regarded as superfluous : : so that he would be esteemed 
but a punctilious trifler, who should blanch before a little kicking, if 
it lay in the way to a round sum of money. Indeed, it stands an ap- 
proved and confirmed article of club law, that the marking of a card, 

or the cogging of a die, however penal in the low proprietors of a vulgar 
hell, doce not derogate from the honour of a man of real consequence ; 
or if itdoes, is too great a vanity to be entitled to much consideration, 
so long as the noble defaulter continues to give good and frequent din- 
ners, or to possess influence over the fountains of patronage. 

How far factious politics and sectarian philosophy may be justly 
considered as vain supe ‘rfluities, it is no part of our province to deter- 
mine : there are so many ‘‘ sad and learned” persons who look on them 
as the most serious and important business of life, that it might be 
even doubly hazardous to disturb their belief. We may, however, be 
permitted to hint our suspicion that if they be Vanities, they are not of 
the number of those which contribute to the comfort and happiness of 
society. At all events, we will openly express our conviction, that 
however good in themselves, they may be carried too far; and that the 
late ‘* merry Christmas” would have been much merrier in old Eng- 
land, if such indulgences had been employed more sparingly. 

But it is time to ‘conclude, lest this our periodical vanity should de- 
serve inscription in the category of bores. We have proved, we ima- 
gine to the satisfaction of our readers, that the vanities of life are its 
best part, and deserve all the good things which Cicero has predicated 
of the diter@ humaniores (which ts natural enoughseeing that these letters 
themselves take high rank among the mere vanities of life) ): and further, 
that like all other good things, superfluities have got an ill name through 
their liability to abuse. We hold, therefore, that to become a perfect 
philosopher and a perfectly happy man, it is necessary to hold super- 
fluities in a just esteem; neither regarding them with an hypocritical 
disdain, nor indulging in them to an extravagant excess. Like lying, 

vanity Is too precious a thing to be wasted; for a man may be as easily 
blase with trifles, as with indulgences of the most positive character. 
Set itdown then, reader, hardily, among your truest truths, that 


En fait dinutilités i] ne faut que le nécessaire. 
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GRADUATES AND UNDERGRADUATES ; 


OR, 
THE PROCTOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF *‘ PETER PRIGGINS.” 


No. V. 


In the last chapter we left Captain Charles Farmington at Brussels, 
with his wife and their infant. He was still suffering from the severity 
of the wounds he had received, and probably far more from the pinch- 
ings of poverty, to which he had been before unused. The wife, inde- 
pendent of the weakness occasioned by her premature confinement, and 
the want of those little solaces which render such events lighter and 
more easily to be borne, was doubly afflicted by the delicate state of 
her child, and by viewing the bodily and mentalagonies of her beloved 
husband. 

Her father had ‘ fallen in fight” under the walls of Badajoz during 
its memorable siege, and shortly after the birth of the first child. Grief 
for the loss of her only parent, whom she had followed through all 
the terrors of a campaign, dried up the sources of nutriment, and her 
first babe perished. The kind attentions of her husband during her 
double bereavement, rendered him, if possible, still dearer to her than 
he was before. When, then, she saw him, the object of her adoration 
—if the term may be innocently used of any feeling for a mere crea- 
ture—lying on his couch, hovering on the confines of life and death, 
and was uncertain in what way his sufferings might be terminated, her 
grief gradually subsided into despair, and in her hopelessness she would 
have murmured against the cruel decrees of Providence, had not the 
waters of the pure faith in which she had been baptized rushed back in 
mighty streams to her soul, and refreshed the dried up fouutains of hope 
within her breast. She had almost prayed to be removed with her hus- 
band, and even the sight of her sickly infant, her second born, was 
scarcely enough to induce her to withhold her prayer. Religion came to 
her aid. The feelings of the wife and mother conquered the murmurings 
of the mere woman. She resolutely set about the arduous duties which 
devolved upon her, and in the discharge of those duties and in the 
confidence of being under the protection of Him who knew what was 
best for her, she recovered a degree of tranquillity and hope for the 
future which surprised while it cheered her in her task. 

She was not long alone in her affliction, for the city of Brussels was 
quickly filled with many English ladies who had crossed the seas to 

pay their attentions to their wounded relations, or the last rites to the 
dead among their loved ones. Several of these, learning the pitiable 
state of their countrywoman, hastened to offer her those little solaces 
which none but women think of or know how to confer. The very pre- 
sence of those of her own sex who could speak her own language and 
understand her feelings as a wife and mother was a great, a mighty con- 
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solation to her. To this was added the comforting assurance that she 
need not despatr of obtaining through their assistance the means of 
procuring those delicacies which sickness demands, but often demands 
lth Vail 

‘apt tain Farmington grew gradually but slowly better. The child 
der rived a healthier nutriment from the renovated frame of its mother, 
and ere winter had put on the green garb of spring, the physician con- 
sented to the removal of his patient to their own, their much-loved 
shores. Aided by the friends whom they had made in their adversity 
they were enabled to yay for the accom: modations of their humble 
lodzine and the visits of their medical attendant, without depriving 


ring 


themselves of the means of reaching their native land, 

As Mr. Matthew Scrawler sat at his desk one day, viewing through 
the rails that parted them the progress of his son, in the execution of 
some papers which were to be completed ere they left the office for 
their home, a knoc k was heard at the door. This was something un- 
usual as everybo dy thought that everybody had a right to intrude, 
rather enter, for the y deemed it no intrusion, into the office of a mere 
copying-clerk, without ¢ riving any sign of thei ‘ir intentions. Matthew, 
therefore, left his desk and ope ‘ned the door, ex pecting to see somebody 
who had at last formed a proper notion of the degree of respect due to 
so respectable a person as a copving-clerk of many years’ standing. 

\\V wi n he opened the door, with his body pre pared to ac knowledge 
the respect so unexpectedly paid him by a bow, he drew himself up 
again to his full height. He saw, instead of the respectable and re- 
spectful person he expected to see, a man dressed in a remarkably 
shabby, blue frock-coat, buttoned suspiciously up to his chin, the 
stand-up collar of which cbweted a very rusty black stock. His face, 
which was very ugly indeed, and much disfigure d by a deep scar, was 
half hidden by a black y: atch which covered the right eye, and by the 
black leathern frontof a blue foraging-c: ap. 

‘Pshaw!” said Matthew, | oking r round to his son, ‘* only one of 
the ose beggars which have annoyed us constantly of late. “ 

‘Turn him out, governor,”’ said Matthew } junior, ‘but give him six- 
pence, and deduct it from my account, for he is evidently a soldier.” 

‘Here, my good fellow,” said Mi wtthew i in accordance with his son’s 
Suggestion, “here is a trifle for you. I pity you sincerely, but J 


a 


reaiv— 

‘* lam not come to solicit alms, Mr. Scrawler,” said the stranger, 
* though God knows I need them. I came to—” 

‘* Eh—what—how ? That voice—Charles! No, it can’t be. Mr. 
Charles, that is, Captain Charles Farmington, eh ?” said Matthew, 
pulling ¢ down his spectacles, which had been resting above his fore- 
head, and surveying the stranger more attentively. 

‘I am that unfortun: ite man, ” said the stranger. 

‘Show the ve ntleman in, governor, and don’t let us have an exhibi- 
bition before the other clerks,” said the younger Matthew, se eing that 
his father and the stranger were so muc h agitated as to be heedless of 
what passe d around them. 

‘Come in—pray come in,” said Matthew, seizing the hand which 
was nearestto him. ‘ Son of my early frie nd—my kind patroness— 
wh Visit that I see you th us—shab —th: it Is reduced to—that ! is—” 
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‘Reduced to poverty, you would say, and so shabbily dressed,” 
said Charles Farmington, as he passed his hand rapidly across his eyes. 
‘* Mine is but the fate of hundreds braver and more deserving than my- 
self. The war is over and our occupation is gone. You know the 
circumstances which reduced my once opulent family to ruin. You 
know too the sad state to which I was reduced in a foreign land by 
wounds incurred in the defence of my country, and by the inopportune 
confinement of my poor wife. But for your kind aid we—” 

‘* Nota word about that—not one word,” said Matthew, who was en- 
gaged in wiping his spectacles, which from some cause or other were 
sodim from moisture that he could not see through them. ‘I only wish 
I could have spared more. I did all I could, 1 did indeed.” 

‘“* Matthew,”’ said the captain, taking his humble friend’s hand, 
‘“‘you did enough. You saved the lives of myself, my wife, and our 
child. On the very verge of the grave—in a foreign land—without the 
means of procuring even the necessaries of life, 1 must have perished 
but for your kind, your seasonable supply.” 

‘* Now don’t—pray don’t—do not allude to it,” sobbed Matthew, as 
he transferred the handkerchief from the spectacles to his eyes. 

The captain, too, found it necessary to follow his example, and 
while both of them were silently wiping away their tears they were 
roused by the violent sobbings of poor Matthew junior, who was crying 
as if his heart would burst. 

The captain, who had scarcely noticed the presence of a third party, 
drew himself haughtily up, aud inquired who he was. 

‘* My son, Mr. Charles—that is Captain Charles—my son—and a 
good boy he is—he knows your history by heart, and he feels for you— 
fam sure he does. If he did not I would turn him out of the master’s 
oftice.” 

When Matthew had contrived to elicit this explanation, the captain 
went up tothe desk, at which his son was seated, crying like a school- 
boy on a black Monday, and shook him heartily by the hand. Poor 
Matthew junior, as a matterof course, shed tears in greater abundance 
at this mark of condescension in a person to whom his father had 
taught him to look up to as the greatest man, or one of the greatest men 
of his age. 

When the feelings of the trio were sufficiently calmed by a copious 
discharge of tears and their convulsive sobbing had ceased, the cap- 
tain began to explain the cause of his calling at the office. 

‘“* My kind friend,” said he, “1 regret to say that I am not here with 
the intention of cancelling the debt 1 owe you.” 

‘‘Of course not—of course not, I never meant you should,” said 
Matthew. 

‘“¢ Don’t think of taking it, father,” said his son. 

“I have it not in my power to do so at present,” continued the cap- 
tain, ‘ but 1 trust I may be able to repay you before long. 1 am come 
to ask you a favour. I am in want—” 

‘* Here’s the check-book, father,” said Matthew the younger, “ and 
here’s the pen and ink.” 

‘‘T am not in want of money at present, but I am in want of em- 
ployment. 1 have tried to eke out a subsistence on my half-pay, but 
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I find it impossible, My own wants are few, but I have a sick wife, a 
weakly child, and a dying infant.” 

Matthew, instead of waiting to hear his friend's tale to the conclu- 
sion, or showing any Other sy mpathy for him than a sob or two, shut 
his desk door, and wrote something or other—what, the captain could 
not tell. Before the agitation which the short recital of his sufferings 
had excited had subsided, Matthew opened his desk-door again, and 
placed a check for fifty pounds i in the captain’s hand. 

‘* Well done, goveruor,” said Matthew junior, who knew what his 
father had done, and had considerately retired to his desk. 

‘¢] will take it—I will use it—and may God bless you for your kind- 
ness—I will try—I will work—my suffering children—you are no 
longer destitute—no longer without bread to eat—I—I--God bless 
you, Matthew, to-morrow you shall know all.” 

W hen the captain had with difficulty managed to utter these uncon- 
nected sentences he rushed out of the office, across the hall and down 
the passage steps so rapidly that Matthew, who wished to stop him, could 
not overtake him. From the top of the steps he saw the skirt of 
his blue frock-coat as it whisked round the corner into Chancery- 
lane. 

Had Matthew been able to follow his friend to his lowly lodgings in 
a little court near Bell-alley, and seen the sight which there awaited 
the return of a husband and a father, he would have had his kind heart 
more severely wounded than it had been by the painful interview with 
his early companion. 

Over the sad scene I will draw a veil. Let the reader imagine a sick 
mother and two sickly children —for Mrs. Farmington had given birth 
to a third child—almost perishing from want, and thinly clad, in a 
wretched gurret, ina still more wretched court, anxiously waiting for the 
return of the husband and father, who had at length been induced to 
subdue a just pride, and to apply to the “ charity- boy,” to whom he 
was already indebted, for further assistance. I think he may fill up the 
picture. 

On the morrow, Matthew awaited the return of the captain with a 
nervous fidgetiness, which caused him to commit many official 
blunders, and drew upon him the notice of Master Snug. To him 
Matthew revealed the cause of his unwonted absence of mind. It is 
needless to say, it was overlooked. 

The hours dedicated to business were over; the office was deserted 
by every one, save by the two Matthews. They were waiting with 
anxiety the return of Captain Farmington. M: itthew, junior, who was 
too much excited to sit still, made frequent visits to the outer office- 
door, and cast his eyes up Southampton-buildings to see if he could re- 
cognise the ¢ captain among the passers by. He ran to the corner of 
Chancery- -lane, popped through Staple’s-inn, and turned his eyes 
along Holborn, but still no captain was to be seen. He returned’ in 
despair. 

Matthew Scrawler locked up all the desks and drawers in the office 
as deliberately as he could to prolong the time, but when the clock 
struck five, and he heard the porter raking out the hall-fire, prepara- 
tory to closing the building, he gave up all hopes, took down his hat 
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and coat from the pegs that held them, and set out for his home. 
Though he dined at five precisely, and Mrs. Scrawler was punctual to 
the minute, and though the clock had already struck the hour, Mat- 
thew was determined to fulfil a promise he had made of calling on a 
friend in his way home, who dwelt in Smithfield, and not far from the 
gateway of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

“ Dreadful accident this afternoon—a poor man—but a gentleman, 
I’m sure—gored by a nasty over-driven bullock—carried into the hos- 

itol with a hole through his blue coat and his left thigh—bullock took 
to goring his foraging-cap instead of him luckily, and tossed it about 
like anything.” 

This ‘‘ multum in parvo” mode of describing an accident, caught 
the attention of Matthew, and by sundry questions as to the outward 
appearance of the wounded man, he elicited sufficient to convince him 
that the sufferer was no other than his expected visiter, 

He abruptly left his friend, and easily obtained access to the acci- 
dent-ward, where he found that his conjectures were too true. He saw 
Captain Farmington stretched upon a truckle-bed, surrounded by sur- 
geons and apothecaries, who were examining and dressing the wounds 
he had received from the over-driven animal. As soon as Matthew 
had ascertained from the house-surgeon that no fatal consequences 
were to be apprehended from the wound, and that the patient might 
be removed, with care, to his own house, he sent his son to Clerkenwell 
to relieve the anxieties of his own spouse, and to request her to make 
up a bed in the first-floor, which was generally let to lodgers, but 
was now fortunately vacant. 

As soon as the wounds were dressed, he told the captain that he had 
arranged everything at home for his reception, and with difficulty pre- 
vailed upon him to accede to the arrangement. He was then carefully 
conveyed to Matthew’s home, inthe company and under the care of one 
of the assistant-surgeons ; while Matthew, to whom he had reluctantly 
disclosed the place of their abode, went to the court near Bell-alley to 
remove his wife and children, and bring them to him. 

Matthew had a difficult and an unpleasant task to execute. He, 
however, did it speedily and well. He briefly explained who he was, 
the accident that had happened, and the arrangements he had made in 
consequence. Mrs. Farmington was satistied that he spoke the truth, 
and that she was in friendly hands. A coach was called to the end of 
Cary-street, and the mother and children were placed in it, and sent to 
Clerkenwell by Matthew, who stopped behind to see every article of 
clothing, and whatever else belonged to them, placed in another coach. 
These articles were not very numerous, but they occupied much more 
space in the coach than they would have done on the previous day, as 
most of them had been redeemed from * mine uncle” by means of the 
check, which Matthew had forced upon their owner. 

For some weeks the captain lay helpless on his bed of agony; but 
by the kindness of his host, and the little comforts his hostess procured 
him, he gradually got better. Mrs. Farmington, too, and the children, 
were stronger and more healthy than they had been ; and this sight 
probably did much to recover the wounded man, 

When he was convalescent, the captain explained to Matthew the ob- 
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ject he had in view when he called upon him at the office. It was to 
request him to supply him with writing, by means of which he might 
add to liis pay sufficient to enable him to support himself and his 
family. 

To Matthew’s inquiry, “‘whvy, ¢ during two long years, he had not 
made known his distresses to him, who had eagerly sought to find 
him?” he replied that he had hesiti ited to do so lest he should add 
to the debt which he hoped, by some means or other, to be able to re- 


pay him when he saw him. 

“IT knew,” he said, ** your generous disposition. I remembered, too, 
“s promise Vv um ide whe n l was mn prospe rity, that vour all was mine 

l ced in need of it, and I resolved to incur the charge of ingrati- 
ole rather than, by explaining my distresses to you, add to the incon- 
verrence to which | hi d already subje ected vou.’ 

Matthew was hurt at first, but when he understood he appreciated 
the motives upon which Captain Farmington had acted. He begged 
of him to accept, fora time at least, of the little accommodations and 
comforts he could otter him as his guest. To this proposal the c captain 
turned a deat ear, and resolutely proposed leaving him with writing 
sufficient to enable him to pay him the sam he would have gained by 
letting his lodgings to a stranger. To this Matthew reluctantly con- 
sented. 

Mrs. Farmington, too, made known her intentions of working with 
her needle, witha view of adding to the family resources, to her kind 
hostess, who, with her daughter—the kind nurse .of the weakly children 
—<cid all she could to dissuade her fiom the irksome, the ill-paid, un- 
healthy task. She was as firm and as resolute as her husband. Her 
talents were considerable, and she soon found a means of turning her 
talents to money—little enough it is true—but still it was money. 

Poverty is a great evilin any state of life; but poverty ts never felt 
SO severe ly as by those who have, to use a common phrase, ** seen better 
days.” The poverty of the poor is misery, but it is endurable misery—it 
can bear the sight of men, The poverty of the whilome affluent is unen= 
durable sit avoids the lirht of day, and shuns the sympathy of thos 2 
would relieve it; it preys upon the heart, and corrodes the mind ; 
screws up every nerve to such an extremity of tension, that one od 
look—the averted eve even of a casual acquaintance known in — 
rity, snaps the chord at once , and leaves the self- despised object of 
amere wreck of aman. If he ts not a maniac, or does not penile 
suicide, it is owing to “ the faith that is in him.” 

By day and nicht the pen was plied by the husband, and the needle 
by the wife, to the great annoyance of Matthew, who tried all he could 
to induce the ‘m to relax theirefforts, and accept of further assistance from 
him, until their health should be entirely restored. Though aided by his 
wite and children, he failed in his kindly purpose. The captain worked 
harder than any slave in a law-stationer’s office. His wife did more 
work than the commonest drudge who takes in plain-work. The con- 
sequences were speedily visible. The man, unused to sedentary em- 
ployment, became nervous, irritable, and dyspeptic. The woman grew 
pale, loathed her food, though she tried to swallow it to deceive her 
husband, and knew not the blessings of sleep. Each tried to hide 
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their feelings from the other, but the eye of love is not to be deceived. 
The captain complained to Matthew that his wife over-exerted herself, 
and unnecessarily, as he could earn enough for their support. The 
wife begged of Mrs. Scrawler to assure her husband that her labours 
would suffice for all their wants. 

Matthew and his wife expostulated in vain, The captain’s health 
grew gradually worse. Mrs. Farmington became seriously il. The 
ap othecary who was called in, was fortun: itely a rara avis, or rarus 
— if the pragmatic require rorrectacse—ahe preferred the patient’s re- 
covery to a Jong bill, He told them plainly that medicine was useless, 
that they must at once give up all ap plication to business, and retire 
into the country, if they wished to save their lives, 

Matthew hitupon a plan for carrying these orders into effect, which 
fortunately succeeded. His mother, who was still living in the little 
house which he had built at Ashmoor on the freehold he had purchased, 
would, he knew, gladly receive Captam Farmington, his wife, and 
children as inmates; that he should be her lodger, aud pay her twenty 
pounds perannum, and that he would send him down by coach, weekly, 
sufficient copying to enable him to cover all his expenses. He accepted 
freely the fifty pounds, which he knew that his guests had been striving, 
heart and soul, to earn in order to pay him, and saw them and their 
children start by coach for his cottage at Ashmoor. He smiled as he 
parted from them, for he had fully made up his mind that all their fu- 
ture support, sae ‘pendent of the captain’s half-pay, should come from 
him, until their health was fully restored. 

The svmpathy shown to them on their arrival at Ashmoor, went far 
to reconcile them to their altered condition. Hope beamed in their 
hearts, and theugh they were angry with Matthew for having entrapped 
them, as it were, into being partly dependent on his bounty, they readily 
forgave it when he explained to them his motives. 

Among the most attentive of the villagers of Ashmoor, was the ct- 
devant butler of the family, and now landlord of the Farmington 
Arms, Mr. Polisher. He was sincerely attached to the memory of the 
family that had nurtured him, and glad to have an opportunity of show- 
ing his gratitude to the only surviving branch of it. Every dainty of 
which the Farmington Arms could boast, was supplied to the *s last of 
the Farmingtons, " as Mr. Polisher called the captain; and what was 
of more importance to a gentleman who had been used to his valet, 
the personal services of Mr. Polisher were placed at the captain’s dis- 
posal for one hour every morning. 

A stranger rented the remains of Ashmoor Park ; that is to say, the 
house—for the park, denuded of its timber, had been let and ploughed 
up. This stranger was an officer in the army, who soon discovered in 
the lodger atold Dame Scrawler’s, a brother sufferer at Waterloo. His 
offers of friendship were not rejected. His wife, too, was quickly on 
the most intimate terms with her poorer neighbour. Their every wish 
was gratified before it was expressed by the prescience of their new 
friends. 

The health of Mrs. Farmington and her infants was fully restored. 
Charles Farmington seemed to grow better. His cheek bore a rud- 
dier colour, his eyes beamed with a brighter lustre—but these were the 
effects of consumption. A cough, slight, but continued, was observ- 
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able ; his frame gradually fell away; his step grew more feeble, and at 
last he took to his couch. His friends foresaw what the result must be. 
His wife would not believe them when they told her. Vain were the 
hints—pretty plainly given—of the medical attendant. Charles looked 
well, and until he ex xpired in her arms, Mrs. Farmington would not be- 
heve that his life was in danger. 

We must now puss over a period of some fifteen or sixteen years. 
Mrs. Farmington is still resident in Matthew Scrawler’s cottage, though 
old Dame Scrawler has long been gathe red to her fathers. Matthew i 1S 
sull a copying-clerk to Mr. Snug, who is still a Master in Chancery; 
and his son, Matthew, junior, is a senior clerk in the office of another 
master. 

«| have received a letter to-day,” said the Bursar of St. Peter's Col- 
lege, Oxford, to his friend the Dean, as they sat over their quiet pint of 
wine in the common-room, ** which has interested me much.” 

** From a Bishop perhaps, with an offer of a living ona snug prebend 
in his cathedral?” suggested the Dean. 

‘**No, | am not episcopally connected,” said the Bursar, “ neither 
have I any anxiety to remove myself at prese nt from the comforts of a 
college life—I am not connubially inclined.’ 

« But the letter?” said the Dean, as he nodded an approval of his 
friend's notion of retaining his singularity. 

“ Itis from alady—" 

“ Ahem!” coughed the Dean. 

** Jt is from a lady, I say, Mister Dean; and ‘I suppose there is no- 
thing wrong in my receiving a letter from a female in my official capa- 
city, iu said ‘the Bursar, looking celibacy. ‘It is from a lady who has 
written to inquire if her son, the orphan child of an officer who died 
from wounds received at Waterloo, may come up and stand for our 
vacant scholarship; and if he should succeed in obtaining the appoint- 
ment, whether he can exist here—mark the word—ewist upon forty 
pounds per annum, which is all she can allow him in addition to his 
scholarship, which amounts, as you know, to some forty pounds more. 
She has another child, a daughter. Her i income from her pension, and 
an annuity which some unknown friend has purchased for her, amounts 
to but one hundred and fifty pounds per annum, She speaks of her son, 
Cc harles Farmington, as a docile, clever boy—” 

‘Of course, all mothers do—ay, and some fathers too; but we, 
mt know that every crow thinks—” 

‘In this,” said the Bursar, interrupting the Dean, ‘* she is corrobo- 

rated by the testimony of the master of the grammar- school! under whom 
he has been educated.’ 

‘It is not likely he would speak ill of his own pupil,” said the 
Dean. 

“ Now really, Mister Dean, you appear to me most ridiculously fas- 
tidious this afternoon; | really cannot help saying so; there is the 
letter, read it, and perhaps you may feel as much interested in it as 
I do when you have perused it,” said the Bursar, as he flung it on the 
common-room table. 

The Dean smiled at his friend's touchiness as he took the letter and 
opened it. When he had finished reading the little history of Mrs. 
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Farmington, he returned it, and pressed the hand of his friend, only 
observing, 

‘‘ If the boy wants a ten-pound-note, let me know—but he can, as 
you well know, exist, and live respectably in college on eighty pounds 
per annum. 

“Yes,” said the Bursar, *‘ the actual expenses incurred in college by 
a prudent man, are but small—the out-college expenses over which we 
have no control, are those which prove burdensome in most cases—in 
some instances, ruinous.” 

A reply was sent on the following day to Ashmoor, which induced 
Mrs. Farmington to send up her son Charles, under the kind superin- 
tendence of Mr. Polisher, to stand for the vacant scholarship at St. 
Peter's. He was requested by the Bursar to present himself to him 
on the night before the examination commenced. Charles, accom- 
panied by Mr. Polisher, knocked timidly at the Bursar’s door. A scout 
admitted them, and told them that the Bursar was dressing, but would 
be with them immediately. 

The room in which they were left was a comfortable-looking apart- 
meut; the walls were covered with bookshelves, well filled with books 
of all sizes and all ages; two or three reading-tables, some for sitting 
postures, some for standing attitudes, were scattered about amidst read- 
ing-chairs and sofas of all manner of shapes and makes. In the centre of 
the room, and near the fire, stood a small table covered with the pre- 
liminaries for dinner, and laid for three. Before Charles had finished 
his survey of the style of room peculiar to college dignitaries, the Bur- 
sar entered, and shaking his visiter kindly by the hand, told him he ex- 
pected him to dine with him, and had invited the Dean to meet 
him. 

Charles expressed his thanks for the unexpected kindness in a man- 
ner so frank, yet so respectful, as won the Bursar’s heart. 

Mr. Polisher was placed under the care of the scout, who bad orders 
to treat him as kindly as possible. As college scouts are proverbially 
generous and jealous of the honour of the colleges to which they are 
attached, Mr. Polisher had an unlimited opportunity of investigating the 
contents of the buttery and kitchen. 

The impression which Charles Farmington had made upon the Bur- 
sar, was confirmed by the Dean after he had left them for the night, 
and retired to the bed which the Bursar had prepared for him in a 
vacant room. They both allowed that they had not met with any young 
man more likely to do credit to their college by his manners, learning, 
and correctness of conduct, than the youth who had just quitted 
them. 

Charles Farmington, who was nearly twenty years of age, had, after 
passing through the grammar-school of the nearest town to Ashmoor, 
with the greatest credit, been placed for economy’s sake, as a writer to 
an attorney in the sametown. He submitted patiently, for his mother’s 
sake, to the drudgery of copying and engrossing deeds and parchments, 
and adhered rigidly to office hours. The time which any other youth 
would have devoted to exercise or something worse, Charles devoted 
to his classics, in which he had made considerable progress, and of 
which he was enamoured. 

Mr Matthew Scrawler, who came down to visit his native place, saw 
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that Charles would never excel as a clerk—his heart was not in the bu- 
siness. He told the parson of the parish his opmion. That kind man 
questioned Charles upon the subject, and ascertained that the object ot 
his wishes was to enter at the University, and if possible, to get or- 
dained. The parson, who of course took an Oxford paper weekly, as 
all parsons do who retain an affection for therr Alma Mater, saw in the 
Oxtord Herald an advertisement, invitmg young men to stand for a 
scholarship at St. Peter's. 

A consultation was held. Matthew, as usual, was too liberal, and 
offered to pay all extra expenses. Mrs. Farmington calculated her 
outgoings and incomings carefully, and found that she could spare forty 
pounds per annum out of her limited means. This consultation was 
the cause of the letter, which, as we have seen, was received and re- 
sponded to by the Bursar. Matthew was resolved to do something— 
he purchased a set of books, which Charles had hinted at as being 
necessary for reading for a scholarship, and sent them dowa by the 
first coach. 

Charles Farmington, in his personal appearance was tall and hand- 
some, though pale. His figure was, perhaps, a little too thin to be per- 
fectly symmetrical. He was, however, stronger than he appeared to 
be, and what he wanted in muscular strength was made up for in reso- 
lution. He excelled in all athletic exercises. He was the best bowler 
and batter at cricket in hisschool. He could run faster and fartherthan 
any other boy. Though not quarrelsome, he could use his fists in a 
manner that would have excited the attention of .the lovers of the ring. 
He never fought on his own account, for no one could be offended with 
him; bat if he found a great lout of a fellow bullying a little bov, his 
great delight was to attack the bully, though he was half as big again 
as himself, and he never leit him until he had proved himself his con- 
quetor, and taught him a lesson he did not readily forget. Charles 
never refused an innocent lark, and never engaged in a vicious one. 
Though he read more than any boy in the school, he played quite as 
much, from his kindness of heart and his social qualities, and he was 
much beloved by all his schoolfellows. 

After leaving school he resigned all intimacy with his friends, and 
though he had invitations tor every day in the week, he declined them 
all—on principle. He knew he was chained to the desk to obtain his 
livelihood, and rid his mother of the expense of supporting him. To 
his desk therefore he adhered. in spite of all temptations to quit it, and 
his only relaxation was his classics, when he returned home to his quiet 
room for the night. 


The morning dawned gloomy and chill. The examination was at 
hand, and after partaking but shghtly of a very excellent breakfast with 
the Bursar, Charles was leaving the room to go to the library, where the 
contest was to be carried on. Previously to his leaving him the Bursar, 
who hnew that nerve was almost everything on such nervous occasions, 
poured out a glass of sherry intoa tumbler, and rubbed it up with an 
egg and a little sugar. He insisted on his young friend swallowing it 
before he left him. As neither he nor the Dean were on the foundation 
which boasted of the vacant scholarship they had no voice in the deci- 
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Charles was shown by the college Cerberus into the library. He saw 
a long table set out, covered with rusty green baize, and a huge number 
of books. On each side of it lounged some twenty candidates—boys 
of all sorts and sizes, some in full university costume, some in little 
round jackets and other puerilities that indicated a rashness on the part 
of their respective pedagogues. 

To the remarks and conversation of these his brother candidates 
Charles paid no attention, though he might have gained an insight into 
the character of his competitors had he done so—the result might have 
diminished his fears of failure. 

About a quarter of an hour after all the candidates had assembled, and 
just as their fingers and toes began to ache from the chilliness of a large 
room without any fire in it (this by the by seems to be a favourite plan, 
in Oxford, for adding to the discomforts of an examination, for the men 
are starve d to death with cold in the examination schools), the doors of 
the library were thrown open to their fullest extent by Cerberus, who 
preceded the principal and some five or six seedy- looking men, non-resi- 
dent fellows fresh from the country, and the junior tutor who the appened 
to be on the foundation which required a scholar to fill up its numbers. 

The candidates of course rose to receive the dignitaries. Some 
looked respectful, others winked ; some had the hardihood to smile, and 
some went to the awful extent of pinching a brother competitor, though 
not previously on the most intimate terms with him, in a very tender 


part, 
Each candidate was called up in his order. The tutor, by universal 
assent examined them vied voce. The non-resident fellows nodded as 


knowingly as if they understood the fidelity of the construes, and the 
principal, who was a very kind-hearted man, found some point or other 
on which to congratulate every candidate. 

After spending four or five hours in cold and uncomfortableness, the 
men were dismissed, and ordered to appear on the following morning to 
finish their paper- work—that is, their translations, verses, themes, 
essays and exercises, utriusque lingua. 

The result of the frigid examination was, that the Eton men did the 
best verses, the Winchester men wrote the best prose Latin, the West- 
minsters excelled i in translating Terence, the Charter- house boys were 
most particular in pronouncing their words with a rigid adherence to 
quantity, and the private schoolboys did ‘‘ everything by turns but no- 
thing well,” and—Charles Farmington was elected nem. eon., which 
means, being interpreted, without the slightest hesitation. 

Mr. Polisher as he drove him back in his shay-c cart, looked at every 
one whom he met, and wondered whether they knew or did not know 
that he was couveying back to Ashmoor the successful candidate for 
the scholarship of St. Peter’s, ‘‘ Oxford College,” and whether he had 
or had not had an opportunity of tasting the excellent contents of St. 
Peter’s buttery and kitchen. 

The joy at Ashmoor was great and universal. The bells were rung 
—without the hope of a fee—the neighbours, one and all, called to 
congratulate the widow and her son. Little presents of tea-caddies, 
silver spoons, linen, and other college necessaries, were supplied by vo- 
luntary contributions. Every one contrived to make Charles some 
suitable present. Matthew Scrawler, as soon as he heard the news, ob- 
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tained the name of an Oxford upholsterer from one of the trade in 
London, and gave him an order to find out what rooms were set aside for 
Mr. Farmington, the new scholar of St. Peter’s, and furnish them 
neatly and comfortably, and to send the bill in tohim. The receipt was 
sent down to Ashmoor. 

When Charles arrived in Oxford to reside, he called upon his friends 
the Bursar andthe Dean, both of whom gave him many useful hints as 
to the course of study to be pursued, and the associations to be 
formed. Both of them invited him to breakfast, but as he had not 
been used to a double-barrelled meal, he accepted the invitation of the 
former. Instead of a solitary meal, such as he had partaken of in his 
former visit, he found six or seven young men assembled who had been 
asked by the Bursar, in order that he might have an opportunity of in- 
troducing his young friend to the * best set in college.’’ Charles met 
with a kind reception from these young men, for the Bursar had not 
only explained to them his history, but had asked them to bestow their 
friendship upon him as a favour to himself. It is almost needless to 
say that they readily assented to his proposal, as he was a perfect gen- 
tleman, and though a rigid disciplinarian, the undergraduate’s friend. 

After a very merry meal—for the Bursar was a wag—not only a wit 
himself, but the cause.of wit in others—Charles left the Bursar’s rooms 
and was invited by his friends to join them in the archery ground, 
which was in the extensive gardens attached to St. Peter's College. 

Charles readily agreed, and shot so well—though he rather despised 
the art of shooting with the long-bow—that Lord Edward , and Sir 
Thomas ——, requested him to become a member of the archery 
club. : 

Charles was leaning on his unstrung bow, amid a crowd of young 
men, when this request was made to him. He hesitated but for a mo- 
ment—until a slight effusion had vanished from his face, and he felt that 
his voice had recovered from its tremulousness. He then said, ‘I feel 
obliged by your kindness, but I am not ashamed to say that I am too 
poor to feel jnstified in incurring the expenses attending your meetings. 
I have a mother who has sacrificed many of her comforts—nav, actual 
necessaries, to support me at college, and I must decline your kind 
offer.” 

A murmur passed through the assembled group—every hand was 
held out to him in succession — Lord Edward » proposed, and Sir 
Thomas seconded him, as an honorary member of the St. 
P. A. C., his election was carried by acclamation. His moral courage 
procured him many friends, and from that day he was known as one of 
the ** best set in college,”’ though he did not give dinners and spreads. 

As he could not invite his friends to his rooms, he refused all invita- 
tions to theirs, except to a quiet little meeting or two in the course of 
the term, These invitations he never hesitated to accept, as he felt that 
they were given out of real kindness, and that it would be folly in him 
to refuse them. He got many a mount—for he was an admirable rider. 
He took a seat in a buggy, had a shct now and then ata pigeon, and 
pulled the stroke oar in the St. Peter's eight. There is no amusement 
so cheap and so harmless as boating at Oxford, and the dons do well 
not to interfere to prevent it. 

In the midst of all these amusements, Charles Farmington never for 
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one moment forgot the main object of his residence at Oxford. He 
read regularly for a certain number of hours, night and morning. His 
tutor gladly gave him access to all his books—the Bursar and Dean left 
their libraries at his disposal, He attended the schools regularly to get 
initiated into the mode in which the public examinations were con- 
ducted and rigidly adhered to the few and easy rules laid down in col- 
lege for attendance in hall, at gates, and chapel. At his first collec- 
tions—the terminal examinations in college—he received the thanks of 
the seniority for his moral conduct, as well as for his attention to his 
lectures. He left the hall, accompanied by the porter, who bore in his 
arms 207. worth of books—a present from the society. 

Just before the long vacation commenced, at the close of his first 
term (for the Easter and Act terms are looked upon as one) Lord Edward 
left a note for him, begging him to dine quietly with him and Sir 
Thomas —-—, in his rooms. Charles accepted the invitation, which he 
knew was freely given, and from kindly motives. After dinner was 
over, and the private tiger, or nigger, as some men call ** the slavey,” 
had placed the claret on the table, and retired, Lord Edward took 
from his pocketbook a letter which he had received that morning from 
his father, who held a high office in the administration of that day, 
which contained a polite request to Mr. Charles Farmington to under- 
take the office of private tutor to his younger sons during the ensuing 
long vacation. It was couched in gentlemanly terms, and contained 
nv allusion to apecuniary recompence. Charles read it, returned it to 
his friend Lord Edward, and gratefully accepted the proposal, upon 
condition that he should be allowed to spend a week with his mother 
and sister at Ashmoor, previously to going down to Castle to enter 
on his duties. 

Lord Edward thanked him so sincerely for his kind acceptance of the 
office, that Charles felt he was bestowing instead of receiving a favour, 
Sir Thomas congratulated him on gaining access to one of the most 
fascinating families in the county of 

Charles ‘* went down” to Ashmoor, having discharged every bill, and 
retained some four-pound-ten in his purse out of his quarterly allowance 
of twenty pounds. He passed a happy but not an idle week with his 
mother and sister, for with them he called on all his kind friends in the 
country, and received their congratulations on his opening prospects of 
success in life. Ere the week expired a franked letter from his patron, 
sealed with the seal of the ‘* House of Lords’ Library” reached him. 
It ran thus: 














** My dear young Friend, 

‘‘] have ventured, I trust without offending your feelings, to enclose 
acheck for a small amount to cover your expenses to —— Castle. 
My carriage will meet you at , which you will easily reach by 
coach. Your apartments and your own servant will be ready for you 
on your arrival. I trust 1 shall be able to join you when the session is 
over, and to find you comfortably settled in the library. 

“‘ Yours, very faithfully, 


66 wae 


—_————— 
*. 





I'eb.— VoL. LXIV. NO, CCLIV. 8 
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Mr. Polisher ‘‘ got up” this letter, verbatim, and recited it to every 
visiter atthe Farmington Arms for at least three months. Charles, on 
his way to —— Castle passed through London. He hurried down 
Chancery-lane, to the master’s office, from the Blue Boar in Holborn, 
to see his kind friend the “ charit tv-boy.” He found him plump and 
hearty—his eye beamed with Joy through his spectacles as he listened 
to his young frie nd’s Pp! ‘ospects, and ¢ lrew out his check- book from amidst 
the warrants, and only closed it when Chi irles showed him his patron's 
letter. and told him of the amount of its contents. 

‘* 7] shall live to see Ashmoor Park once more in the possession of the 
Farmingtons vet,” said he to a solicitor’s clerk, who wanted ‘a copy ot 
an aflidavit, ‘* and you and your aflidavit may go to the—eh—what 
was | going to sav? Well, well, I humbly be, your pardon.’ 

The clerk smiled—Matthew went to his closet and indulged in two 
classes of sherry before he slipped into master Snue’s room to tell him 
of the news of his friend’s success in lite. Master Snug congratulated 
him on the fair prospect b fore him, and, as he had often done of late, 
for he appreciated his cleck’s character, took Matthew home with him 
in his carn ucrre to d nver, 

When Charles arrived at the stage named in his patron's letter, he 
found the carriage ready to convey him to —— Castle. When he ar- 
rived at the castle he was met by the rector of the parish and his pupils, 
two very fine livel lylads. They shook him cordially by the hand, showed 
him into his rooms, and told him that his servant should attend him 
immediately, and, after he had dressed him, should show him into the 
dining-room, where he would meet his friend Lord Edward, who was 
trout-fishing a few miles off. R 
paneer at home. Everything had been so weil, so 
kindly arranged for his ree )) ‘tion that he felt as one of the family. His 
nornings were passed in re ading ‘with his pupils, and with Lord E ‘dward, 
who gladly availed himself of his services. He had a horse set snide 
for his use—he ranged the fields, the woods, and the neighbouring 
streams as if they were his own, On his retura to dinner he met his 
sand the rectcr, and the evenings were open as delightfully as 
evenings Co lc! be. Hi. ha l access to one of the Ly ‘st libr: iries in the 
kinedom, and Charles was truly happy. In August Lord Edward left 
him for grouse-shooting im the north, but told him that a week or two 
only would elapse before his father would come down to the castle, 

nd bring with him the female branches of the family, and most pro- 
bably a large compat V with them. 

This event Charles rather dreaded: he had not vet seen much of 
the Earl: he had ¢ ly passed one hour with him in town; he had not 
been introduced to the C suntess, or the Ladies -. How would they 
treat the tutor—the dependant? Many and many were the different 
answers his m nd wave to this aq j Ue stuion. When they did arrive, Char les 





was happier than ever—they tre ated him as a ge ‘ntleman, and the com- 
panion ot their sons and brothers. 

Well the long vacation was over; the Earl and his sons took leave 
of their tutor; the Ladies ——, each presenied him with some little 
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ive hima purse ; Lady Emily a 
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sigh. There was more of real ingenuity in this little squeeze, than in 
the purse or picture—so at least thought Charles Farmington. 

In the company of his friend Lord Edward, Charles returned to Ox- 
ford. On their arrival, Charles was hurrying off to his rooms, when 
Lord Edward told him that he had ordered his servant to prepare din- 
ner for them in Azs rooms, and said, 

‘“« By the by, my father begged me to give you this little pocket- 
book, and to bespeak your services for every vacation, unless you have 
found your visit to —— Castle so disagreeable as to render a return 
to it unpleasant.” 

Charles took the embossed pocketbook, and when he reached his 
room, opened it. It contained a bank-post-bill for one hundred 
pounds, He kept twenty pounds, and remitted the eighty to his 
mother. 

The Bursar and Dean were sincerely delighted with the account 
which Charles gave them of his sojourn at —— Castle, and the results 
of it. ‘They explained to him the contingent advantages of the situa- 
tion in which his good conduct had placed him, and urged him to per- 
severe unto the end. Charles read—read hard to gain honours. The 
Bursar recommended him to try for the prizes. Charles did so; he 
succeeded; the Latin and English essays were given to him; he gained 
the Latin poem, and in his third, year the Newdigate—the English 
poem. 

The year in which he gained this—-the most popular of all prizes— 
happened to be the year of the Grand Commemoration, The theatre 
was filled by all ‘* the great of the land.” Amidst the visiters was his 
kind patron, who was to be admitted an honorary D.C.L. He was 
accompanied by his family, and amidst the din of applause which burst 
forth as Charles rose in the rostrum to recite his poem, and nearly un- 
nerved him, he saw, in the ladies’ circle—the via luctea, as some wag 
ealled it—the beaming eyes of Lady Julia ——, filled with a tear of 
triumph as she gazed approvingly on the Earl’s tutor. 

The nerve of Charles was restored at once—he felt that friends were 
nigh. He recited his poem, and quitted the rostrum, satisfied that the 
tears which followed his recitation from all within the walls which Shel- 
don erected, were a higher tribute than the shouts which had greeted 
him before he commenced it. 

Charles went into the schools for his examination ; the building was 
crowded, for his fame was spread abroad ; his examination was short— 
but the examiners rose in a body, thanked him for the services which 
he had rendered the University by his example and his perseverance ; 
and when the lists came out, the name of Charles Farmington ap- 
peared in the first class in classics and in mathematics. 

On the same evening Lord Edward and Sir Thomas dined with him 
in the bursary. The principal and all the college authorities were at 
the dinner, to which the Bursar had invited them. After the cloth was 
removed, Dr. —— proposed the health of the most successful man of 
his year, which was received in a manner that brought tears into the 
eves of Charles, and prevented him saying one word in return, except, 
** 1 thank vou.” 

Many very excellent offers to undertake the tuition of the scions of 
noble houses, were made to Charles after the list came out. He re- 
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Castle to complete the education 





—_ them all, and returned to 
his young friends, and to gaze upon the beaming eyes of Lady Julia 


who, in congratulating him on his success, displayed her inge- 
The Earl watched 


nuity once again—the squeeze was a /ittle harder. 
the mterview, and smiled. 

A few years passed away. Mrs. Farmington was no longer at the 
cottace. Miss Farmington was married to Sir Thomas ——-, who, with 
his mother-in-law and his wife, was residing at Ashmoor Park—no 
longer the property of Herr Doem or his friends. The three were seated 
in the drawing-room before a blazing fire; two lichts were burning on 
a side-table; the curtains were drawn, and eve rvthing proc laimed that 
somewhat uncomfortable hour which passes betore dinner is served. It 
was not, however, passing uncomfortably to the trio assembled—they 
were as happy as any three persons could be. The clock struck seven, 
the door was thrown open, and the servant ushered im a little active- 
looking old gentleman in black, with spectacles on his nose, as Mr. 
Matthew Serawler. The party rose up to mect him, and after shaking 
hands with him rather violently, placed him in a snug chair near the fire, 
and earnestly asked after Mrs. Scrawler, andall at the cottage, to which 
Matthew had at last retired. 

Ere Matthew, the ‘* charity-boy,” could-answer all these interroga- 
tories, the noise of wheels was heard. Two earriages drove up to the 
door of Ashmoor Park. and in a few seconds its owner, Charles Far- 
mington, entered, and passing by his mother, sister, and friend, Sir 
Thomas, placed the hand of | ady Julia —— into the hand of the 

charity-boy,” as that of his wife. The Earl of —— shook him kindly 
by the hand as soon as Lady Julia had released it. The * charity-boy” 
was informed, as soon as his feelings would allow ot his listening to the 
information, that through his grateful conduct, and the perseverance of 
his young friend, ** Ashmoor Park was again the property of the Par- 
mingtons., 

Lord Edward told him, that by his advice, Charles had gone to the 
bar, fought his wey manfully ; and through the interest of his father- 
in-law, the Earl of ——, who appreciated him highly, as he had proved 
by offering him one of his daughters in marriage, was placed in a po- 
sition to arrive at the highest honours which the law holds out. 

Matthew Scrawler dined, as he believes, with the Earl, and all the 
great people; and he has a faint recollection of goimg down to the Far- 
mington Arms afterwards, and communicating all the rood news to Mr. 
Polisher. He has visions, too. of a punch-bowl being introduced, and 
sundry toasts given and drunk, but beyond that, all is a blank, except 
a curtain lecture—a very mild one—and a severe headach in the 


morning. 
Ihe gratitude even of a ‘* charity-boy” may effect a great deal of 


good. 
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CHRISTMAS-DAY IN NORWAY, 


Cunkistmas-pay in Norway! Good reader, you have probably an 
unpleasant shivering at the very idea of a Christmas in such a latitude. 
You have visions of silent forests, large frozen lakes, and ice-locked 
rivers; and as for the people assembled at Christmas time, you perhaps 
figure a heap of poor shivering, chapped, chilblained, blue-nosed beings, 
huddled together to keep each other warm, handing round some fiery 
drink and coarse edible, to stimulate them to merriment on the occasion. 
You are partly right and partly wrong. Old Norway has indeed its miles 
of forests of the deepest gloom, splendid lakes, and rivers that bear the 
foam of cataracts to the sea: but as for the people, why there does not 
exist under heaven a more hardy, cheerful, warm-hearted, hospitable 
race. Theyjhave their parties at Christmas time and other times, and right 
pleasant scenes they are. There are plenty of lights in the room, 
abundance of viands and wine on the table, and more agreeable still, 
two or three goodly rows of warm hearts and smiling counienances. 
Very long and gratefully shall I] remember the 25th Dec., 1840, which 
I spent at the clergyman’s house in a parish near the shore of the 
Glommen. From his very first peep above the horizon, the sun shone 
cheerily o’er a cloudless heaven, and beamed with almost painful lustre 
on the wide expanse of snow. It was a glorious morning. Though 
the temperature was about 18° of Reaumur below Zero, there was 
something inspiriting, health-giving to soul and body in the clear, cold, 
bright freshening air. The neighbouring glorious old cataract of Sarp 
thundered in my ears, and the exhilarating aspect of the weather seemed 
to have softened into cheerfulness his usual sounds of terror. 

Having despatched a comfortable and tolerably copious breakfast at 
my own home, | equipped myself in my cloak of Siberian fur, sledge 
boots, sable cap and woollen gloves, ordered my sledge, and drove 
away to the parish church, willing to try the power of a sermon as a 
provocative to appetite, and to partake of the spiritual feastof my reverend 
friend as well as of the after carnal pleasures to which he had invited 
me. My little Norwegian horse stepped out briskly over his snowy 
road, the little brass bells on his collar tinkling merrily in the clear 
frosty air, and encouraging him forward at a pace which very soon 
brought me to my destination. 

A Norwegian church is always an interesting scene, not from archi- 
tectural decoration and long-drawn processions of priests and cho- 
risters, as in catholic countries; not in ‘* storied urn or animated bust, 
painted windows, elegant pulpits, liveried charity-children, and swelling 
organs, as in more southern Protestant lands; its interest lies in the 
very reverse of all this: in the rude plainness of the building—in the 
thick undecorated walls of shapeless stone—the red-coloured wooden 
steeple, containing a bell about as sonorous as that of a muflin-man— 
in the burying-ground, with its wooden erections in lieu of tombstones, 
fashioned in every imaginable shape of ugliness—in the wildness and 
grandeur of the surrounding scenery—in the groups of rough vehicles 
and horses waiting just outside the churchyard till the owners came 
forth—and in the simple dress and demeanour of the congregation. 
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The Lutheran service in Norway corresponds, I believe, with the forme 
of tthe Lutherans in other counties; itis sunple, and offers but lew 
ports of novelty to the curous., Dut at certain periods of the yout 
(Christmas-day bemy one of them) there isa form, which being new to 
me, excited my imterest, though truth to Akay, Hol unqualifiedly my Ape 
proval, It is the ceremony of making and receiving offers for the 
parish ( lerryman, 

The reverend geotleman after the conclusion of his sermon, descends 
to the communion-table, puts on a very catholic-elooking mantle, and 
turning his back on the congreyation, awaits the deposits of money. 
Piret of allthe militia of the distuet turn out of their pews, andin full 
uniform, with military tramp and pioghiog swords, make the circuit of 
the commumon-table in single tile, and before leaving it, bow to the 


parson and put down them respective ofler which seldom exceed ten 


a, 
or twelve alillioyes each man avery small sum, but still a liberal gift 


from poople ai) poor, Altes these Comes A wealthier ela ‘s whose 


, 
oflers vary from two marks to two dollars, and some few perhaps of atill 
higher amount The lensimand or petty magistrate, and oficial 
auctioneer of the district, i generally the first to approach the table, 
and after hun the other members of the congre jeation th the order that 
accidentally arrives, 

Church bemg over on the day Tam speaking of, a tolerably large 
body of us proceeded, according to mvitation, to the parsonage for dinner, 
The first courtesy shown to a male guest on entering a Norwegian 
house—no matter at what hour ot the day—1s a pipe of tobaceo ; and 
accordingly after civil salutations exchanged with the hearty hostess, 
her pretty daughters, and) the company assembled, I availed myself of 
the proflered indulgence and sat down to a few tranquil whitls from my 
meerschaum, 

[had not been many seconds im the revery which my frendly pipe 
procures me, before Twas summoned to partake of the refreshment 
which always unmediutely precedes a Norwegimn dinner, On a table 
mn the apartment where the company assembles awaiting their summons 


os 


to the dining room, a tray is placed, on which are two decanters, the 
one contaming the strong colourless spirit of the country, and the other 
Prench brandy, There are also several shees of bread, a plate of fresh 
butter, slices of sausage, and hard eggs, thin shavings of cheese, and 
sometines a kind of salad made of minced potatoes and omons. To 
a moderate man th list of articles would seem almost enough for a 
meal, and a dyspeptic ventleman would probably be frightened out of 
his aby ype tile by the wery wir lit of them, 

urwegtans, however, can put by a very comfortable portion of 
thease preliminaries, and a few minutes afterwards play a vigorous 
kinfe and fork at the dinner-table, For the ladies who have, or assume 
adeheacy im such matters, some lighter refections are provided ; cor- 
dials are substituted for the brandy, and little glass saucers of straw- 
berry jam and other preserves, take the place olf the coarser articles. 
We had not con pleted this prelminary meal many minutes, when the 


servant upen dthe door of th adjomuny room and announced ** spiser 


pan bord iy (dinner on tulle) 


This intellizence was loudly rep ated by host and hostess, and all 
Pena T rae I ite ly proceed: | to thi iting hoot, Here the eve wandered 
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pleasantly over an expanse of nice white table-cloth; clean servicttes, 
all in a row, stood up in conical form, like tents in’ an encampment ; 
a long array of wine-glasses aparkled by their sides: here and there 
rowe a graceful piece of plate of shining silver; and a goodly line of 
datk-yreen bottles of rin ordinaire stood like a regiment of riflemen 
round the table. 

Having taken our seats, the work of demolition began. Vish, poultry, 
meat, cakes, pickles, preserves, and sauces went round and round, 
ayain and again; considerable intervals, however, being allowed be- 
tween the courses for the singing of national songs, the drinking to 
health and touching of prliawmes between the risers 4 assembled, and for 
the standard toasts of such occasions, Among these were the opening 
toast always given by the entertamer, Welcome to the table’—* Ab- 
sent friends”’—** Prosperity to the household of the host’—** Good new 
year’— Happy voyages to travellers’ — Norwegian girls,” and 
“Sweethearts for the new year;”-—this latter sentiment exclasively 
addressed tothe single young people unprovided with such dainties, 

In this way, between eating now and then, and drinking very fre- 
quently, nearly three hours slipped away without any las k of excite- 
mentor any disagreeable occurrence, save a few spillings of gravy and 
sauce over a coat or a gown, as they were handed over the shoulder by 
servants behind. 

At Norwegian dinner ‘parties, when the eating has been completed 
and the drinking carried to the limits of prudence, one of the guests, 
generally a sCnior, rises and proposes Tak for marden” (Thanks for 
the entertainment); which 1s responded to by all present, who repeat 
the words and bow to the host and hostess at each end of the table. 
After this toast no other can be proposed, and the company accord- 
invly rise and withdraw to another room, each guest shaking hands with 
every other as he leaves the apartment —a singular but pleasing 
custom, born of good feeling and tending to keep at alive. 

These matters having been duly and heartily observed by our party, 
we adjourned to take our coffee and smoke our meerschaums, while the 
ladics, grouped on the sofa and around it, held a confidential, and 
seemimely mirthful conversation among themselves. Presently the 
card-tables were set out, and “ Boston,” “ Boston,” ‘* Pars,” “ Pars,” 
and other terms usedin the game, resounded from every corner of the 
room, Butas the game of Boston could not be the passe-temps for 
all asembled, a number of us kept apart from the card-players, and in 
company with the lidies, formed round games, such as cross-question- 
ing and ludicrous answering, stealthily passing a brass ring along a 
piece of cord from hand to hand ina circle, while one in the midst 
vainly endeavoured to track its progress and to pounce upon it before 
it had passed the fingers of the person with whom it might chance to 
be discovered. These games were enlivened by talking, laughing, and 
singing, under the stimuli of liberal supplies of punch and a kind of 
nogus called ‘ birkop.” . 

Tea was introduced at about seven o'clock, and it was during this 
meal that we were furnished with an entertainment from without in one 
of the singular Christmas customs of the country. 

A knock or two was heard at the door of the apartment, and in 
answer to the order * Come in,” four or five youths made their appear- 
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ance dressed in white pinafores or surplices, with paper caps on their 
heads. One of these held an immense paper lantern in the form of a 
star, smartly decorated with colours, and illuminated in the interior by 
two pieces of candle fixed on the wooden axis by which the star was 
held. Another lad held a small glass box or lantern lighted, by a 
piece of candle, and containing two little Dutch dolls, one representing 
a woman sitting in a chair, the other an infant lying in acradle. By 
means of a little crank in the bottom of this lantern, moved by the 
finger of the exbibiter, the cradle is thrown into a_ rocking motion 
as if communicated by the foot of the doll-mother at the cradle- side. 
While the side star is being put in rotatory motion and the cradle 
rocked, a Christmas carol is sung, which explains the mystery of the 
scene. The star is to represent that which guided the shepherds of old 
to the birthplace of the infant Jesus, and the dolls in the glass box 
respectively personify Mary and her infant child. 

These youths were dismissed with some little gratuity, and very 
shortly another band of Christmas performers made their appearance. 
They were children of a little larger growth than the late exhibiters, 
and were dressed in military fashion, with tatters of finery on their 
clothes, masks on the face, and cocked-hats on the head, made of 
paper, with huge tassels, and decorated with paint and tinsel. These 
elegances, together with wooden swords suspended at the side, formed 
the accoutrements of the battalion, which very nearly resembled a 
collection of our November Guys, but more animated and amusing. 
These folks, ranged in single file in the parlour, underwent a review 
by their commander, and having performed the stated movements, 
marched out to the beat of what was literally called a kettle-drum, 
being a superannuated utensil of the class so highly-cherished by tee- 
totalers. This pantomime is not always exhibited im military dress 
and fashion. The actors are sometimes ‘boys and girls, who exchange 
clothes, and thus disguised, aided by masks and gaudy trappings, per- 
form such fantastic tricks as make e’en angels—not weep, but smile, 
supposing that such beings deign to notice exhibitions so unspiritual. 

No one in Norway thinks of refusing admittance to the performers 
in these annual mummeries, or of being offended at their Christmas 
liberties. People there are too good-natured and wise to sneer at the 
amusements of the poor: like the good-natured and wise everywhere 
they rejoice with those that rejoice, and wish that days of innocent 
saturnalia were more general and frequent, to loosen the cold, de- 
pressing restraints of semi-civilized society. 

Such were the contributions to our entertainment by temporary and 
uninvited guests, and their exhibitions being over we were again thrown 
On Our OWn resources, 

I observed our hostess and some other ladies steal away to the 
clergyman’s private room, and it was evident they had gone there to 
concoct some scheme to prolong the excitement of the evening. 
Such of the gentlemen as were not at the time occupied in the game of 
Boston were to be allowed a participation in the proceedings ; but they 
were not admitted to the apartment except at certain intervals, and 
then only one at a time, it having been arranged that the mystery should 
be unveiled to them individu: illy in the order of their introduction. 

On entering the room, the most conspicuous object presenting itself 
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was a young lady of very respectable personal charms seated in an arm- 
chair, her feet resting on a large footstool, a light muslin scarf gracefully 
drooping from her shoulders, anda wreath entwined in her hair. On 
our respective introductions the young lady was announced to us as a 
princess sitting in state to receive the homage of her courtiers; but 
she, we were told, would not exact the hypocritical and degrading 
ceremonies of kneeling down and kissing fingers as usually practised in 
regal courts. She, on the contrary, liked nature, earnestness, and sin- 
cerity, and would therefore expect a good, hearty, veritable kiss, where 
kisses ought to be given, something genuine and unmistakable. This 
was rather a startling, but still a very delightful recreation. Who could 
hesitate a moment to give a kiss to a pretty princess? Who indeed 
could object to give her a dozen ? 

Each gentleman being informed on his entry of the privilege granted 
him, stepped eagerly forward to use it. But 

“ No! softly,” said the conductress of the ceremony, ‘‘a certain 
preliminary form is necessary ; the bliss may be tasted but not seen; 
the kiss must be given blindfold.” 

This was rather a suspicious condition, and it made one or two of the 

rivileged waver at the very footstool of majesty. But what could be 
done? A kiss given blindfold was better than no kiss atall. There 
sat the lady smiling bewitchingly, and around stood the gentlemen who 
had previously had their turn. There was no appearance of trick; and 
to dectine the proffered favour would be a horrid disloyalty. So each 
waverer overcame his doubts and scruples, submitted to have the hand- 
kerchief tied over his eyes, then stooped forward and kissed the re- 
presentative of royalty. This done, the bandage was removed, and oh, 
what an appalling sight was there! Macbeth could not glare with 
more horror on the ghost of Banquo, than did the disappointed kisser 
on the object before him. Instead of the pretty maiden with delicate 
mouth, dimpled cheek, and flowing hair, a large, muscular figure, 
clothed in ordinary male attire, was seated in the chair, wearing a 
hideous mask, blackened with soot from the chimney. Oh, nasty de- 
ception! cruel substitution! But thanks toa friend at my elbow, I, 
when it came to my turn, escaped contact with the mask, for just at 
the critical moment, he tore the bandage from my eyes. 

Although this practical joking rather verged to an extreme, no 
offence whatever was intended ; and the unfortunate kissers knowing 
this, soon brightened in countenance, wiped their faces, thought no 
more of the unsavoury salutation; and the slight irritation that the 
deceit perhaps for a moment produced, passed away into smiles and 
good-humour. The good-natured sufferer by a joke is always the 
heartiest laugher at it, so each of these kind people laughed more at 
himself than at his neighbour. 

The evening being now pretty far advanced, we were summoned to 
the supper-table. The meal consisted of the remains of the dinner, 
with some slight addition, quite as much as was necessary ; and having 
quickly despatched it we returned to the adjoining room, the gentle- 
men to smoke a tranquil pipe, and the ladies to have a confidential 
téte-d-téle among themselves previous to departure. Orders were 
issued to the stable-boys and farm-servants to get ready our respective 
vehicles, and presently a huge heap of coats, cloaks, sledge-boots, 
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scarfs, caps, and gloves were brought into the apartment and placed 
near the stove that they might be made warm and comfortable for their 
several wearers. 

We could hear the neigh of our horses and the tinkle of their bells in 
the front of the house; so equipping ourselves in our winter costume 
we performed our parting ceremonies. Hearty shakings of the hand 
were exc ne ged all round. ‘* Tak for j i dae” (Thanks for the day)— 
“Gud velsigne de mi” (God bless you)—** Sov vel” (Sleep well)— 
“ Kom snart igien” (Come again soon)—‘ Gud nacht” (Good night) 

—‘ Adieu,” were passed from mouth to mouth in gentle tones and with 
kindly feeling. 

We then left the hospitable mansion, and having given a few skil- 
lings to the lads that tended our horses, homeward we drove “ over 
the hills and far away,” by the light of the moon, made brighter by the 
reflecting snow. 


A blessing, many blessings, on the innocent, hearty merriment of 
such Christmas-days. But alas! the spirit of our times seems to 
threaten the extinction of them. Men’s heads are now so full of 
trading schemes that their hearts are growing cold; and sympathy, 
love, and joy, are becoming obso lete. words in their vocabularies. 
Commerce, with all its civilizing and moral influences in connexion 
with other pursuits, has, when made the sole, absorbing, unremitted bu- 
siness of life—a disastrous power over the human heart. Men become 
hard, cold, selfish, cunning: they grow earthy and vulgar in their 
aspirations, and sneer at spirit tualities. The European world seems to 
be now approximating to this state of evil, and many of its sad conco- 
mitants are already be fore us, 

The curse of the Serpent, the sweat of the brow, 

Lie heavy on all things surrounding us now.* 
But it is not too late to amend and to give the rising generation a 
prospect if re ‘tter things—to giv e them lar: rer opportunities for enjoy- 
ments, merrier Christmases, ond happier New Years. 


E. A. 





SONNET. 


I seek on nature's lovely breast to hide 
My cares and sorrows as in former days, 
When I withdrew from cities and their pride, 
And shunned society and its false blaze ; 
But nature will no longer grant relief, 
But sends me back to cities and their crowd; 
“For here,” says she, “ thou'lt best increase thy grief, 
Seeing her charms reflected in each cloud, 
Or stream, or shadow, o’er the sunny plain, 
Her voice re-ec hoed in the flowing rill, 
Or Philomela’s when the world is still, 
Until thy woe is turned to deeper pain ; 
But go, and seek of men the busy throng” 
But ah! I lonely am their densest crowds among! 
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SHORT RIDES IN AN AUTHOR'S OMNIBUS. 
DRESS. 


Nature, the universal tailor, provides for every other animal a 
birthday suit of clothes which is to outlast his life; but man, though 
so peculiarly sensitive to the assaults of the elements, is ushered into 
this nether sphere without any covering, in order that he may be com- 
pelled to exert his faculties, and become his own tailor, and thereby 
his own civilizer. It may be true that ‘‘ manners make the man,” but 
the garments make the manners, so that the foundation of our humanity 
is the toggery—a word, by the by, not to be repudiated by the fasti- 
dious reader, since it is classically derived from the Roman toga. The 
mind of a naked savage is like his body; beyond the gratitication of 
his animal impulses he has no more occasion for a thought than for 
a wardrobe. And what character shall we assign to the Queen of the 
South-Sea Islands, who, when arraying herself for a drawing-room, 
exclaimed, 

‘‘ Bring me my palm-leaf fan, and my crown of peacock’s feathers : 
I shall wear nothing else this morning.” 

And what were those early European races who roamed through 
their native forests in the skins of wild beasts? Little better than the 
animals whose hides they wore. There was no civilization tll there 
were garments for all, and variety of materials and forms for each; 
from which auspicious moment men, fashioning their characters from 
the character of the fashions, did not show their minds in their attire, 
but their attire in their minds. They dressed themselves inwardly from 
the outward pattern, and were what they wore. The costumes of dif- 
ferent classes where such distinctions prevail, form the dispositions of 
their wearers, not less effectually than the Indian divisions into castes. 
You may as well talk of innate beards as innate ideas; men have none 
till they hug their own clothes, and then, like certain insipid viands, 
their minds derive variety of flavour from difference in the mode of 
dressing. Every man’s habits, in short,’ proceed from his habit ; if 
any one doubts this fact, I will make an Arditer of Petronius, who 
Says, 

Natura etenim dat 
Exterius specimen quod latet interius. 
Depend upon it, that although men may not always cut their coats 
according to their cloth, they religiously cut their minds according to 
their clothes, and suit themselves to their suit. The garments are 
the mould, the character is the coin: or rather the cast of the clothes, 
before the clothes are cast. 

Now for examples : 

Will any one tell me that a Quaker would be a Quaker if a fashion- 
able suit were substituted for his drab-colour dittoes, and broad-brimmed 
hat? The creature would bear no more resemblance to himself than 
the painted butterfly to the brown grub. His doctrine is in his drab—his 
character in his castor—an affirmative proposition which may be 
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proved by taking the negative. What has occasioned the recent dimi- 
nution in the numbers of this, the most respectable of all our sects ? 
A heresy in the cut and die of their vestments. In turning the colour 
of their coats from the orthodox tint to various shades of a dark hue, 
they have realized Castlereagh’s celebrated figure, and have turned 
their backs upon themselves ; “while in the suicidal alteration of their 
castors, they have lowered the mselves by raising thecrown. And then, 
as Lord Casth reagh would have further said, had he been now living—that 
increasing diminution of the brim—must not this loss—I would urge 
the question with all the solemnity it demands—must not this loss be 
inevitably much felt? If they will not atte ‘nd to my pen, let them re- 
collect the example of William Penu, remembering, moreover, that they 
have no Barclay now to write haw apology, though they have so 
much more occasion for it. And their demure- looking damsels, too: 
have I not seen them in bonnets, smug and antennal | candidly con- 
cede, but of a deep Tyrian die, such as might have better become a 
royal Porphyro-genita of the lower empire? If, in addition to the fine 
linen in which they always indulged, they betake themselves to 
purple, the distinctive thee and thou will soon be swallowed in their 
hunger for worldly fashions, and a genuine Quakeress will be a rara 
avis, as difficult to find as a living Dodo or an Apterix Australis. 

If any ore doubts that in this free and happy country dress makes the 
law for the man, as well as the man himself, let him attend our police- 
offices, where he will find a broad-cloth system of legislature which 
measures all offences by the state of the coat, suffering swell-dressed 
culprits to escape with comparative impunity, while if the sin be 
clothed in rags, ‘¢ a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it.’ 

A good coat claims benefit of clergy, that is to say, of the cloth ; 
shabby one stands self-convicted, and the s sapient magistrate sees 
proofs of guilt through ‘its looped and windowed raggedness.” A 
superfine merino may split a policeman’s skull, and escape better than 
the fustian-jacket whose wearer has only tweaked a constable’s nose. 
Why do justices (ducus ad non lucendo) delight in thus committing 
themselves ? Simply because they are ‘ clothed in a little brief authority” 

—an additional proof that the clothing makes the man. 

lam a strong advocate for class costumes, which, like professional 
ones, entail responsibility and operate as a salutary check. The want 
of them in this country is one great cause of the demoralization of the 
lower orders, and it is, moreover, one to which we ourselves are acces- 
sory. We give them our cast-off clothes, and then wonder that they 

succeed to the abandoned habits of their superiors ! 


THROWING AWAY TIME. 


To kill time, the material of which life is made, is clearly a species 
of moral suicide ; and yet, how shall we prove our time to be our own, 
unless we may throw it away as we like? Is not this property in the 

same predicament as the Duke of Newcastle’s ? Ay, butif that has 
its duties as well as its rights, so has old Time, and most formidably 
does he assert them, taking special care to kill those the first who have 
been the most anxious to kill him—comme de raison. Deduct the hours 


spent in sleep, meals, in doing nothing, or mischief, and even along 
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life will be short enough: yet there are persons utterly unconscious 
how they waste the waning sands of their hour-glass. Josephus Mo- 
litor records an old lady’s exclamation on hearing it observed that 
much precious'time was lost at whist, * What! in shuffling, and cutting ? 
very true, very true; but how can we prevent it ?” 


PREJUDICE. 


A cart has nine lives, but a prejudice has nine times nine. It dies by 
inches, and at the rate of an inch acentury. If it assume the form of 
religious intolerance it never dies entirely, though its virulence may be 
modified by public opinion and the progress of time. Long and dreary 
is the interval between the‘first religious roasting of a fellow-creature and 
the repeal of the last Test, Corporation, and Exclusion Act. The last! 
we have not yet reached that era, for the Jews still labour under civil 
and other disabilities. Meantime the persecution of opinion is still 
left to us, and we may hate and malign those whom we have no longer 
the power to torment in any other way. We have still many worthy 
successors of the orthodox old lady who died because she would not 
swallow adose of bark, ‘‘ or anything else that came from those horrid 
Jesuits.” 

SELF-I MPORTANCE. 


Wuat a proper estimate of their own importance must be enter- 
tained ‘by those modest methodists who imagine that the deity of a 
thousand worlds is perpetually interfering by some special providence 
in the domestic concerns of Obadiah Mugygins of Salem-street, Lower 
Clapton! After the profane mummery of Huntingdon, with his heaven- 
bestowed leather inexpressibles, one would have imagined that sane and 
sober people would eschew all similar pretensions ; but the feeling is in 
human nature, though it may not always take the same offensive direc- 
tion, and Swift’s “ P. P. clerk of this parish” has had predecessors as 
well as followers. ‘‘ At my nativity,” says Owen Glendower, 


The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes, 
The frame and the foundation of the earth 
Shaked like a coward, 


It is of no use to tell such a man, in the words of Hotspur, that the 
same would have happened if his mother’s cat had kittened. We have 
all read of the Italian poet who, sitting unconsciously under a figure 
of the Madonna, adduced the salutations of the passengers as a proof 
of the high estimation in which he was held. Just as Cardinal Mazarine 
was dying, some one told him that a comet had appeared. amet 

‘It does me great honour,” he exclaimed, courteously bowing his 
head towards the sky ! 

Nothing wounded so much the harmless self-importance of the late 
Tom Hill as to suppose that he did anything like the mass of man- 
kind. aa 

‘‘ Have you seen the eclipse of the sun this morning?” inquired a 
friend, 

‘What! I go poking about among the mob, with a bit of coloured 
glass atmy eye. Pooh! pooh! I happened to know what was coming, 
and got admitted to the private view yesterday!” 
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CONVERSATION. 


Ir has been said that conversational power attains its greatest excel- 
lence under despotic systems, such as the ancien régime of France, 
where the men having nothing to do with politics, devote the whole 

energies of their mind to the cultivation of the social powers, and thus 
place themselves more upon a par with the other sex. The subjects of 
free governments are very often slaves, that they may preserve their 
liberty. In London party and polities, in the country field-sports and 
quarter sessions, deprive the fair of their fair influence, and are conse- 

uently hostile to sot: il eminence ; to say nothing of those still existing 
though rare bacchanalia, whose smoking and tippling votaries pro- 
nounce that talking spoils conversation. Men of the greatest capacity 
are not alw avs the ‘ple asantest companions, for society is jealous ; it ree 

uires some degree of equality, and is perhaps the most delightful when 
it resembles a vacuum, of which all the occupants have the same spe- 
cific gravity or levity. A prudent esprit fort will, therefore, live as much 
within his wit as his income, well knowing that a mind of great caliber 
willonly be deemed a great Jore, if its capacity be rende red too mani- 
fest, and that a man taller than his ne i¢hbours only runs the risk of 
knocking his head against obstructions underneath which others esc: wpe. 
Besides, the general pes cts of discussion, in mixed society, are so 
light and frivolous, that even if a powerful intellect were to put forth 
all its strength upon them, it might not succeed better than a weak one: 
for Hercules cannot throw a feather any further than a child. 


EPITA?PHS, 


Pericres, in his noble funeral oration for the heroes slain at Mara- 
thon, says, ‘* The whole earth is the sepulchre of illustrious men, nor is 
the epitaph engraven on tombstones in their native land the sole guar- 
dian of theirfame; but the memory of their actions in other countries 
forms a more faithful record in the heart than any that human hands 


can fabricate.” he epitaph upon our celebrated Admiral Drake js 


but an expansion of the same idea: 


The waves became his winding sheet, the waters were his tomb, 
But for his fame the ocean wide had not sufficient room. 


In contrast with these grandiose orations and epitaphs we may turn to 
the shortest, and perhaps the most appro] riate upon record —that which 
is sculptured on the tombstone of an actor, the contemporary of 
Shakspx are, 

Exit Burbage ! 


H. 
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MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY AND LETTERS, 


Ir, before we had heard of the existence of The Diary of Madame 
D’Arblay, a portion of which is now before us, we had been required 
to name that individual among those distinguished in the English htera- 
ture of recent times, whose private journal we should most desire to 
possess, it is probable that, after “ much meditating” on all the various 
thases of the question, we should at last have fixed on the author of 
‘* Evelina,” “ Cecilia,” &c. ; for reasons which, if they do not at once 
oeeur to the reader, this assuredly is no time or place to allege them ; 
since we are called to the infinitely more grateful and useful office of 
proving that at least they were “ reasons good ;” for here és a portion of 
the very “ Diary” that a month or two ago we could have had no hope 
of compassing but through the aid of Fortunatus’s wishing-cap ; and we 
have no hesitation in declaring that, so far as it proceeds, it greatl 
surpasses, both in immediate interest and entertainment, and in high 
literary, historical and social value, whatever our utmost expectations 
could have assigned to it. The truth is, that if the present ample volume 
(comprising nearly 500 pages) may be accepted as a fair sample of the 
whole (of which there can be no reason to doubt, since it is printed 
in chronological order, ‘from the autograph of the writer, verbatim and 
intact, except as regards the omissions which family and other con- 
siderations must necessarily have demanded in a journal evidently written, 
if ever a journal was so written, without the remotest view or thought of 
after publicity); if, we say, the present volume may be taken as an 
average specimen of the six in which this ‘‘ Diary and Letters” are an- 
nounced to be comprised, we may look to possess in the whole a work 
most assuredly not second in value and curiosity to that which has 
hitherto borne the palm from all others in this class of writing, (we mean 
of course Boswell’s Johnson,) and as certainly quite superior to every 
other work that has, up to this time, competed with that most popular of 
all English biographies, auto or otherwise. In fact this delightfal 
volume proves Miss Burney to have possessed all the qualifications for @ 
social annalist which the most ardent admirers of Johnson's biographer 
would assign to him, without a single ene of those manifold crrors, 
weaknesses, and deficiencies, which compel us to smile at Boswell (not 
seldom contemptuously), even while we are most amused and obliged b 
him. That the woman who wrote the greater part of ‘‘ Evelina” long 
before she was twenty years of age, must have possessed rare penetration 
to observe, and rare judgment to estimate, human character—that she 
must have been gifted with the finest moral tact,and the most delicate sense 
of humour—that she turned to the most high and pure, yet the wisest 
and kindest account that “learned spirit of human dealing” with which 
she was gifted perhaps beyond any other woman of the same age that 
ever lived ;—all this, and much more, those who are aequainted with 
“Evelina” must be fully aware of: and it is, in this first. portion of 
her “Diary and Letters,” the author of “ Evelina” alone that we 
have to deal with: for none of her other works were written till long 
after the date (1780) at which the present volume closes. But it re- 
mained for the ‘ Diary and Letters” before us to prove that Miss Burney 
still further owned (in addition to that untiring industry, without 
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which all her other gifts would have been worthless as regards the pre- 
sent work) a simplicity and singleness of mind and principle, a depth 
and delicacy of social affections, a feminine softness and sweetness of dis- 
position, an almost infantine innocence of character, and a rare modesty 
(almost amounting to positive disbelief ) as to her own intellectual preten- 
sions that have rarely, if ever before, been united in any one wo- 
man. It proves too, that on all these happy attributes, a degree of 
success and admiration unparalieled in the history of letters, considering 
who it was that accorded and confirmed them, had no more effect than 
if they had been conveyed to her in an unknown tongue. At the 
threshold of this Diary we find the “little Fanny Burney” of her few 
dear friends, the “our Fanny” of her amiable and happy family, and the 
“ Fannikin™ of her dear “ Daddy Crisp”—her “ second father,” as she 
ealled and felt him,--rejoicing in a “ frolic” she has just brought to a 
happy conclusion, and therefore seems to have had pretty well enough 
of; and which conclusion consists in her haying, to her own utter and 
almost incredulous astonishment, received the magnificent sum of 
twenty pounds for the said ‘ frolic’’—in other words, for a “ little book” 
(as big, by the by, as any two ordinary novels of our day) which she has 
been as it were “playing at” writing during certain stolen hours (“ few 
and far between”) of the last two or three years ; and which writing, for 
fear of being laughed at, she has concealed from every member of her 
family except a favourite sister and brother, up to the hour of its comple- 
tion and publication to the world. Well—the result of her * frolic” 
sees the light ;—it begins to be talked about by some of her acquaint- 
ance, and she gets into all sorts of little serapes by hearing it praised or 
dispraised before her face ;—the Month/y and London Reviews come out, 
ad deign to accord it, the one four, and the other about four and twenty 
vapid lines of patronage and patting on the back ;—her father, by the 
merest accident, finds it out, reads, admires it, and (this is seven months 
after its publication!) begs her permission to disclose the little secret of 
its wee to—her mother!—she reluctantly consents,—though, as 
she says (with an innocence and simplicity that incredulity itself cannot 
doubt) “I only proposed, like my friends the Miss Branghtons,* 
a little ‘private fun,” and never dreamt of extending my confidence be- 
yond my sisters.” In a word, the novel and the name of its author 
spreal—she becomes, first the wonder, then the admiration, and pre- 
sently the pet and idol of the entire literary and fashionable worlds— 
feted, flattered, almost worshipped wherever she goes, and compelled by 
the wide literary connexions of her father, Dr. Burney, to go everywhere. 
Meantime, Edmund Burke sits up all one night and half another to read her 
* little book,” that has been written for a “ frolic’; Dr. Johnson declares 
it to be superior to anything of Fielding’s ; Sir Joshua Reynolds offers fifty 
younds to know the name of the writer; Sheridan tenders her carte 
lanche to write a comedy on the strength of it; Cumberland can 
scarcely keep from poisoning her, out of sheer envy at her po ularity ;— 
and, “though last, not least in our dear love,” i. ¢., the littérateurs of 
this aye of trading authorship—her publisher pockets his four or five 
thousand pounds by his speculation, and is generous enough to 
send her “ six copies” of the book gratis,—over and above the “ mag- 
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nifieent” twenty pounds !which ‘he gave her for the copyright! And 
what is the consequence of all this upon the character an temper of its 
object, by the time we reach the end of this first instalment of her 
« Diary”—namely, three years from the publication of “ Evelina,” — 
during all which period she has been daily rising in public popularity, and 
in private admiration and esteem ?—Why that she is still the ake and 
blushing “ little Fanny Burney” of her old acquaintance—the affectionate 
and caressing ‘ our Fanny” of her amiable family—and the endearing 
« Fannikin” of her Daddy Crisp.” The only noticeable change is, that 
she has (not without a sort of astonished perplexity, which she never gets 
over to the end of the chapter), grown in her own estimation “ nearer to 
heaven by the altitude of a chopine,” in consequence of finding herself the 
“ dear little Burney” of the great autocrat of literature—the all-admired 
and all-dreaded Dr. Johnson,—whose touching fondness for her was 
evidently greater than he ever felt for any other human being, and the 
instances and descriptions of which afford some of the most pathetic and 
exquisite pictures of the kind that pen ever drew. 

We must really apologize for this long preamble, whieh strikes us as 
being something akin to an usher intercepting an eagerly expected guest, 
and keeping him waiting outside the door, while he announces those 
numerous titles to admission which everybody who hears him knows as 
well as himself. But we could not for the life of us help marking and 
illustrating our sense of what we hold to be at once the most remarkable 
personal trait in this charming volume, and that one which must give to 
every reader the most perfect faith in the verity of its coutents—without 
whieh faith they would lose the best half of their value. 

We shall now chiefly confine ourselves to the pleasant task of making the 
volume speak for itsel{—merely premising that its materials may be divided 
into two distinet portions, each comprising living and speaking pictures of 
English literary and general society as it existed among the higher and 
middle class in the days of Johnson, Burke, Sheridan, Reynolds, Garrick, 
Murphy, Cumberland, Franklin, Topham Beauclerk, the Whartons, 
Bishop Porteus, &c.—also among the brilliant circle of the female wits of 
the time, Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Chapone, Hannah More, Mrs. Thrale, Mrs. 
Carter, Mrs. Vesey, Mrs. Cholmondeley, Lady Di Beauclerk, &c. &e. 
In short, one portion places before us, “in their habit as they lived,” 
almost every one of the literary and other celebrities of that day, and in 
particular all of those above-named ; the other includes portraits equally 
authentic and elaborately finished with the above, and equally like, but 
of people who (never having heard of them before) come upon us with the 
air and effect of characters in a new comedy, or novel, at the same time 
that they impress us with a feeling of truth and vitality which nothing 
coming before us in a work of fiction can ever convey. At the same 
time, their recurrence at intervals during the whole volume, as well as 
that of the historical characters who figure in it so admirably, gives a 
consecutive interest to the work, equal if not superior to that of the best 
constructed fiction. : 

As instances of the latter, more forcible, spirited, truthful, and indi- 
vidualized than anything else we are acquainted with, except the prin- 
cipal characters in Miss Burney’s own novels, or in those of Fielding or 
Richardson,—yet with the vast advantage over all these, of being actual 
and literal draughts from nature,—we may point, among others, at the 
Feb.—vou. Lxiv. NO. CCLIV. T 
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dandy of sixty years ago—the weeping beauty, who had tears at will 
—the female sc eptic and misanthrope—the ‘Bath alderman and his 
“ Folly”—the incomparable and impayadle * General’ "—the fat female 
Mecenas of the Bath wits—the fastidious “man of refinement,” for 
whom nobody is good enough—and a score more suc +h pictures of Lon- 
don and Bath life sixty years ago; most of whom (as we have said) go 
through the volume with us, and make it a better thing injats way than 
the best comedy of Murphy or the best fiction of even Miss Burney herself. 

It would be doing extreme injustice to this book, and to those readers 
who wish to gain a specific notion of its contents with a view to its 
acquire ment or > othe ‘rwise, not to commence our specin nens of it with its 
owl opening page (written at the age of fifteen years), describing the 
writer's objects and motives in recording her thoughts, feelings, and 
observations in the form before us, and the expedient by means of which 
she proposes to do so with that perfect fre edom from restraint which can 


alone ensure the de sire “d re sult. 


To have some account of my thoughts, acquaintance, and actions, when the 
hour arrives at which “ is more nimble than memory, is the reason which 
induces me to keep a Journal—a Journal in which | must confess my every 
thoucht—must open my seaeel e heart. 

But a thing of the kind ought to be addressed to somebody—I must imagine 
myself to be talking—talking to the most intimate of friends—to one in whom 
I should take delight in contiding, and feel remorse in concealment: but who 
must this friend be ? To make choice of one in whom I can but half rely, would 
be to frustrate entirely the intention of my plan. The only one I cou td wholly, 
totally contide in, lives in the same house with me, and not only never has, but 
neve ili, leave me one secret to te »L] her. To al hom, the ‘D, must l dedicate my 
wonderful, surprising, and interesting adventures ?—to whom dare 1 reveal my 
private opinion of my nearest relations? my secret thoughts of my dearest 
friends 7 mv own hopes, fears, reflections, and dislikes s¥— Nobody. 

To Nonopy, then, will I write my Journal!—since to Nobody can I be 
wholly unreserved, to Nobody can I reveal every thought, every wish of my 
heart, with the most unlimited confidence, the most unre mitting sincerity, to 
the end of my lite! For what chance, what accident, can end my connexions 
with } Nobody * ? No secret can lL conceal from Nobody, and to Nobody can Lbe 
ever unreserved, Disagreement cannot stop our affection—time itself bas no 
power to end our friendship. The love, the esteem I entertain for Nobody, 
Nodody's self has not power to destroy. From Nobody I have nothing to fear. 
The secrets sacred to friends ship Nobody will not reveal ; when the ‘affair is 
doubtful, N: body will not look towards the side least fi woutsble , 

We shall now place before the reader a few extracts, taken almost at 
random, from this delightful collection of literary and social Ana of the 
latter half of the last ce utury—a period which may ‘be said almost to be! Jong 
to our own day,—at least for that class of readers who will feel most eu- 
riositv and inte rest in the ‘se pages. We shall take our extracts nearly 
in the chronological order in which they present themselves to us on 
opening the pages,—only classing them where, as in the case of Dr. 
Johnson, we wish to bring several under one head. 

We cannot he Ip pre misine the capital anecdotes we shall give of that 
illustrious and (with all his faults) truly admirable and excellent man, by 
expressing a doubt whether anything about him could be picked out of 
the entire of Boswell, equal, space for space, in characteristic spirit and 
force, to the following passages, —all of them occurring within thirty 


or forty paces of the v: lume bef ore Us. 
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The Household of Dr. Johnson.—At tea-time the subject turned upon the do- 
mestic economy of Dr. Johnson’s own household. Mrs. Thrale has often 
acquainted me that his house is quite filled and overrun with all sorts of strange 
creatures, whom he admits for mere charity, and because nobody else will 
admit them,—for his charity is unbounded,—or, rather, bounded only by his 
circumstances. 

The account he gave of the adventures and absurdities of the set, was 
highly diverting, but too diffused for writing,—though one or two speeches | 
must give. I think I shall occasionally theatricalise my dialogues. 

Mrs. Thrale—Pray, sir, how does Mrs. Williams like all this tribe? ° 

Dr. Johnson— Madam, she does not like them at all; but their fondness for 
her is not greater. She and De Mullin quarrel incessantly ; but as they can 
both be occasionally of service to each other, and as neither of them have any 
other place to go to, their animosity does not force them to separate. 

Mrs. T.—And pray, sir, what is Mr. Macbean ? 

Dr. J.—Madam, he is a Scotchman: he is a man of great learning, and for 
his learning I respect him, and I wish to serve him. He knows many lan- 
guages, and knows them well ; but he knows nothing of life. I advised him 
to write a geographical dictionary ; but I have lost all hopes of his ever doing 
anything properly, since [ found he gave as much labour to Capua as to 
Rome. 

Mr, T.—And pray who is clerk of your kitchen, sir? 

Dr. J.—Why, sir, Lam afraid there is none; a general anarchy prevails in 
my ‘kitchen, as | am told by Mr. Levat, who says it is not now what it used to 
be! 

Mrs, T.—Mr. Levat, I suppose, sir, has the office of keeping the hospital in 
health ? for he is an apothecary. 

Dr. J.—Levat, madam, is a brutal fellow, but I have a good regard for him ; 
for his brutality is in his manners, not his mind. 

Mr. T.—But how do you get your dinners drest ? 

Dr. J.—Why De Mallin has the chief management of the kitchen ; but our 
roasting is not magnificent, for we have no jack. 

Mr. T.—No jack? Why how do they manage without ? 

Dr. J.—Small joints, 1 believe, they manage with a string, and larger are 
done at the tavern. I have some thoughts (with a profound gravity) of buying 
a jack, because I think a jack is some credit to a house. 

Mr. T.—Well, but you'll have a spit, too ? 

Dr. J.—No, sir, no ; that would be superfluous ; for we shall never use it ; 
and if a jack is seen, a spit will be presumed. 

Mrs. ‘I.—But pray, sir, who is the Poll you talk of? She that you used 
to abet in her quarrels with Mrs. Williams, and call out, “ At her again, Poll! 
Never flinch, Poll ?” 

Dr. J.—Why I took to Poll very well at first, but she won't do upon a nearer 
examination, 

Mrs. T.—How came che among you, sir? 

Dr. J.—Why, I don’t rightly remember, but we could spare her very well 
from us. Poll is a stupid slut; I had some hopes of her at first ; but when I 
talked to her tightly and closely, I could make nothing of her ; she was wiggle- 
waggle, and I could never persuade her to be categorical. 1 wish Miss Burney 
would come among us; if she would only give us a week, we should furnish 
her with ample materials fora new scene in her next work. 


Dr. Johnsen and Mrs. Montagu.—Mrs. T.—To-morrow, sir, Mrs. Montagu 
dines here, and then you will have talk enough. 

Dr. Johnson began to see-saw, with a countenance strongly expressive of in- 
ward fun, and after enjoying it some time in silence, he suddenly, and with 
great animation, turned to me and cried, 

“Down with her Burney!—down with her!—spare her not !—attack her, 
ficht her, and down with herat once! You are a rising wit, and she is at the 
top ; and when I was beginning the world, and was nothing and nobody, the 
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joy of my life was to fire at all the established wits! and then everybody loved 
to halloo me on. But there is no game now ; everybody would be glad to see 
me conquered : but then, when | was new, to vanquish the great ones was all 
the delight of my poor little dear soul! So at her, Burney—at her, and down 
with her ' 

Oh, how we were all amused! By the way I must tell you that Mrs. Mon- 
tacu is in verv great estimation here, even with Dr. Johnson himself, when 
others do not praise her improperly. Mrs. Thrale ranks her as the first of women 
in the literary way. I should have told you that Miss Gregory, daughter of the 
Gregory that wrote the “ Letters,” or, “ Legacy of Advice,” lives with Mrs. 
Montagu, and was invited to accompany her. 

“ Mark, now,” said Dr. Johnson, “if | contradict her to-morrow. I am 
determined, let her say what she will, that I will not contradict her.” 

Mrs. T.—Whiy, to be sure, sir, you did put her a little out of countenance 
last time she came. But you were neither rough, nor cruel, nor ill-natured ; 
but still, when a lady changes colour, we imagine her feelings are not quite 
composed 

Dr. J.—Why, madam, I won't answer that I shan’t contradict her again, if she 
provokes me as she did then ; but a less provocation I will withstand. I believe 
i am not high in her good graces already ; and I begin (added he, laughing 
heartily), to tremble for my admission into her new house. I doubt I shall 
never see the inside of it. , 

Mrs. Montagu is building a most superb house.) 

Mrs. T.—QOb, 1 warrant vou, she fears you, indeed ; but that, you know, is 
nothing uncommon ; and dearly L love to hear your disquisitions ; for certainly 
she is the first woman for literary knowledge in England, and if in England, L 
hope | may say in the world, 

Jr. J.—IL believe you may, madam. — She diffuses more knowledge in her 
conversation than any woman L know, or indeed, almost any man. 

Mrs. T.—I declare I know no man equal to her, take away yourself and 
Burke, for that art. And you who love magnificence, won’t quarrel with her, 
as everybody else does, for her love of finery. 

Dr. J.—No, [ shall not quarrel with her upon that topic. ‘Then, looking 
earnestly at me, * Nay,” le added, * it’s very handsome !” 

“ What, sir?” cried 1, amazed. ; 

“Why, your cap :—I have looked at it some time, and I like it much. It 
has not that vile bandeau across it, which | have so often cursed.” 

Did vou ever hear anything so strange? Nothing escapes him. My 
Daddy Crisp is not more minute in his attentions ; nay, | think he is even less 
so. 

Mrs. T.—Well, sir, that bandeau you quarrelled with was worn by every 
w — at court the last birthday, and I observed that all the men found fault 
with it 


Dr. J.—The truth is, women, take them in general, have no idea of grace. 
Fashion is all they think of. [ don't mean Mrs, Thrale and Miss Burney, 
when [talk of women ;—they are goddesses —and therefore 1 except them. 


Dr, Johnson Drunk.—Nothing could dissuade Mrs. Thrale not to have the 
cloth laid : and Dr. Johnson was so facetious, that he challenged Mr. Thrale to 
get drunk ! ~ 

“T wish,” said he, “my master would say to me, Johnson, if you will oblige 
me you will call fora bottle of Toulon, and then we will set to it, glass for 
glass, till it is done : and after that, I will say, Thrale if you will oblige me, you 
“ ill call for another bottle of Toulon, and then we will ‘set to it, glass for glass, 
till that is done; and by the time we should have drunk the two bottles, we 
should be so happy, and such good friends, that we should fly into each other’s 


arms, and both togethe r call for the third ” 


Dr. Johnson and Richard Cumberiand.—The Cumberland family was dis- 
cussed. Mrs. Thrale said that Mr. Cumberland was a very amiable man in his 
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own house ; but as a father, mighty simple ; which accounts for the ridiculous 
conduct and manners of his daugliters, concerning whom we had much talk, 
and were all ofa mind; for it seems they used the same rude stare to Mrs. 
Thrale that so much disgusted us at Mrs. Ord’s: she says that she really con- 
cluded something was wrong, and that, in getting out of the coach, she had 
given her cap some unlucky cutl}—by their merciless staring. 

I told her that I had not any doubt when I had met with the same atten- 
tion from them, that they were calculating the exact cost of all my dress. 
Mrs. Thrale then told me that, about two years ago, they were actually hissed 
out of the playhouse, on account of the extreme height of their feathers ! 

Dr. Johnson instantly composed an extempore dialogue between himself and 
Mr. Cumberland upon this subject, in which he was to act the part of a pro- 
voking condoler : 

“ Mr. Cumberland (I should sav), how monstrously ill-bred is a playhouse 
mob! How [ pitied poor Miss Cumberlands about that affair !” 

“ What affair?” cries he, for he has tried to forget it. 

““ Why,” says I,“ that unlucky accident they met with some time ago.” 

“ Accident ¥ what accident, sir ?” 

“Why, you know; when they were hissed out of the playhouse—you re- 
member the time—oh, the Englisli mob is most insufferable! they are boors, 
and have no manner of taste!” 


Dr. Johnson and David Garrick.—** 1 don’t know,” said Dr. Johnson, “ what 
is the matter with David; | am afraid he is grown superannuated, for his pro- 
logues and epilogues used to be incomparable.” 

“Nothing is so fatiguing,” said Mrs. Thrale, “as the life of a wit: he and 
Wilks are the two oldest men of their ages, | know ; for they have both worn 
themselves out, by being eternally on the rack to give entertainment to 
others.” 

“David, madam,” said the Doctor, “looks much older than he is ; for his 
face has had double the business of any other man’s ; it is never at rest ; when 
he speaks one minute, he has quite a different countenance to what he assumes 
the next; I don’t believe he ever kept the same look for half an hour together, 
in the whole course of his life ; and such an eternal, restless, fatiguing play of 
the muscles, must certainly wear out a man’s face before its real time.” 


An Unclubable Man.—The next name that was started, was that of Sir John 
Hawkins : and Mrs. Thrale said, 

“Why now, Dr. Johnson, he is another of those whom you suffer nobody to 
abuse but yourself; Garrick is one, too; for if any other person speaks against 
him, you browbeat him in a minute!” 

“AY hy,,madam,” answered he, “ they don’t know when to abuse him, and when 
to praise him; I will allow no man to speak ill of David that he does not deserve ; 
and as to Sir John, why really [ believe him to be an honest man at the bot- 
tom; but to be sure he is penurious, and he is mean, and it must be owned he 
has a degree of brutality, and a tendency to savageness, that cannot easily be 
defended.” 

We all laughed, as he meant we should, at this curious manner of speaking 
in his favour, and he then related an anecdote that he said he knew to be true 
in regard to his meanness. He said that Sir John and he once belonged to the 
same club, but that as he eat no supper after the first night of his admission 
he desired to be excused paying his share. 

* And was he excused ?” 

“( yes; for no man is angry at another for being inferior to himself! we all 
scorned him, and admitted his plea. For my part 1 was such a fool to pay my 
share for wine, though I never tasted any. But Sir John was a most unclubable 
man !” 

Dr. Johnson and Hannah More.—Mts. Thrale then told a story of Hannah 
More, which I think exceeds in its severity all the severe things I have yet 
heard of Dr. Johnson's saying. 
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When she was introduced to him not long ago, she began singing his praise 
in the warmest manne r, and talking of the pleasure and the instruction she had 
received from his writings, with the highest encomiums. For some time he 
heard her with that quietness which a long use of praise has given him: she 
then redoubled her strokes, and, as Mr. Seward calls it, peppered still more 
highly: till, at length, he turned suddenly to her with a stern and angry coun- 
tenance, and said, 

“ Madam, before you flatter a man so grossly to his face, you should consider 
whether or not your flattery is worth his having.” 

Mr. Seward then told another instance of his determination not to mince 
the matter, when he thought reproof at all deserved. 

During a visit of Miss Brown's to Streatham, he was inquiring of her several 
things that she could not answer; and as he held her so cheap in regard to 
books, he began to question her concerning domestic affairs—puddings, pies, 
plain work, and so forth. Miss Brown, not at all more able to give a good 
account of herself in these articles than in the others, began all her answers 
with “ Why, sir, one need not be obliged to do so—or so,” whatever was the 
thing in question. When he had finished his interrogatories, and she had 
finished her ** need nots,” he ended the discourse with saying, “ As to your 
needs, my dear, they are so very many, that you would be lle yourself 
if you knew half of them.” 


Dr. Johnson and the Female Wits of his Day.—* And vet,” continued the 
Doctor, with the most comical look, “1 have known all the wits, from Mrs. 
Montagu down to Bet Flint!” 

“ Bet Flint?” cried Mrs. Thrale; “ pray who is she *” 

“Oh, a fine character, madam! She was habitually a slut and a drunkard, 


and occasionally a thiefand a harlot? 


>” 


“ And, for Heaven's sake, how came vou to know her? 
“Why, madam, she figured in the liter: iry world, too! Bet Flint wrote her 
own lite, and called herself Cassandra, and it was in verse ;—it began : 


‘When nature first ordained my birth, 
A diminutive I was born on earth : 
And then I came from a dark abode, 
Into a gay and gaudy world.’ 


So Bet broucht me her verses to correct; but I gave her half-a-crown, and 
he hhed itas well. Bet had a fine spirit ;—she advertised for a husband, but 
she had no success, she told me no man aspired to her! Then she hired 
verv handsome lodgings and a footbov ; pi she got a harpsichord, but Bet 
could not play ; “eh ih r she put herself in fine attitudes, and drummed.” 

Then he gave an account ot another of these geniuses, who called be rself by 
ome tine name, | have forgotten what. 

“She had not quite the same stock of virtue,” continued he, ‘ nor the same 
stock of honesty as Bet Flint; but [ suppose she envied her accomplishments, 
for she was so little moved by the power of harmony, that while Bet Flint 
thoucht she was drumming very divinely, the other jade ‘had her indicted for a 
nuisance !” 

And pray what became of her, sir 7” 

“Why, madam, she stole a pe from the man of the house, and he had her 
taken up: but Bet Flint had a spirit not to be subdued ; so, when she found 
herself obliged to go to jail, she ordered a sedan-chair, and bid her footboy 
walk before her. However, the hen proved refractory, for he was ashamed, 
though his mistress was not.” 

“ And did she ever get out pce again, sir? 

“Yes, madam ; when she came to her trial. the judge acquitted her. ‘So 
now, she said to me,* the quilt is my own, and now I'll make a pettic oat of it.” 
Oh, I loved Bet Flint !” ; 

Oh, how we all laughed!) Then he ‘gave an account of another lady, who 
called herself Laurinda, and \ also Wrote verses and stole furniture , but he 
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had not the same affection for her, he said, though she too “ was a lady who 
had high notions of honour.” 

Then followed the history of another, who called herself Hortensia. and who 
walked up and down the park repeating a book of Virgil. : 

** But,” said he, “ though I know her story, I never had the good fortune to 
see her.” 

After this, he gave us an account of the famous Mrs. Pinkethman. 

** And she,’’ be said, * told me she owed all her misfortunes to her wit; for 
she was so unhappy as to marry a man who thought himself also a wit, though 
I believe she gave him not implicit credit for it, but it occasioned much contra- 
diction and ill-will.” 

“ Bless me, sir !” cried Mrs. Thrale, “ how can all these vagabonds contrive 
to get at you, of all people?” 

“ Oh, the dear creatures!” cried he, laughing heartily, “I can’t but be glad 
to see them!” 

“Why Il wonder, sir, you never went to see Mrs. Rudd among the rest ?” 

‘‘ Why, madam, I believe I should,” said he, “ if it was not for the newspa- 
pers ; but Lam prevented many frolics that I should like very well, since I 
am become such a theme for the papers,” 


If there is anything else extant about Johnson so fine in their way as 
several of these passages, particularly the first and the last, all we can 
say is that we don’t know where to find them. 

These anecdotes of Dr. Johnson may be taken as examples of the 
mode in which this Journal records the ‘ Sayings and Doings” of the 
great and celebrated of that day. But we scarcely know which will af- 
ford most amusement and excite most admiration—these pictures, or 
those which we meet with of the little ‘unknown ”’ of the day—charac- 
ters of which modern society is as full as a comedy of Sheridan or Con- 
greve, if we had but a few more Burneys to note them down. We shall 
give a few échantillons of these latter. The following, though evidently 
true to the letter, is like a piece out of the best scenes of Evelina,” or 
* Cecilia.” 

I must now have the honour to present to you @ new acquaintance, who 
this day dined here —Mr. B—~—y, an Irish gentleman, late a commissary in 
Germany. He is between sixty and seventy, but means to pass for about thirty. 
gallant, complaisant, obsequious, and humble to the fair sex, for whom he has 
an awful reverence ; but when not immediately addressing them, swaggering, 
blustering, puffing, and domineering. These are his two apparent cha. 
racters ; but the real man is worthy, moral, religious, though conceited and 
parading. 

He is as fond of quotations as my poor “ Lady Smatter,” and, like her, knows 
little beyond a song, and always blunders about the author of that. His lan- 
guage greatly resembles Rose Fuller's, who, as Mrs. Thrale well says, when as 
old, will be much such another personage. His whole conversation consists in 
little French phrases, picked up during his residence abroad, and in anecdotes 
and story-telling, which are sure to be retold daily and daily in the same 
words. 

Having given you this general sketch, I will endeavour to illustrate it by 
some specimens ; but you must excuse their being unconnected, and only such 
as I can readily recollect. 

Speaking of the ball in the evening, to which we were all going, “ Ah, 
madam !” said he to Mrs. Thrale, “ there was a time when—tol-de-rol, tol-de- 
rol rising, and dancing, and singing], tol-de-rol!—1I could dance with the best 
of them ; but, now a man, forty and upwards, as my lord Ligonier used to say 
—but—tol-de-rol !—there was a time!” 
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‘ Ay, so there was, Mr. B y,” said Mrs. Thrale, “and I think you and 
I together made a very venerable appearance !” 

“Alt madam. I remember once, at Bath, I was called out to dance with 
one of the finest young ladies Lever saw. 1 was just preparing todo my best, 
when a gentleman of my acquaintance was so cruel as to whisper me— 

‘*B——y! the eves of all Europe are upon you !’—for that was the phrase of 
the times. ‘B-—wv! said he, ‘the eves of all urope are upon you !—lI 
vow, ma’am, enough to make a man tremble !—tol-de-rol, tol-de-rol ! idancing’ 
the eves of all Europe are upon you !—1 declare, ma‘am, enough to put a 
man out of countenance !” 

Dr. Delap, who came here some time after, was speaking of Horace. 

“Ah! madam, ” cried Mr. B——y, “this L atin—things of that kind—we 
waste our youth, ma‘am, in those vain studies, Formy part I wish I had spent 
mine in studying French and Spanish—more useful, ma’am. But, bless me, 
ma‘am, what time have I had tor that kind of thine? Travelling here, over 
the ocean, hills and dales, ma’am, reading the great book of the world—poor 
ignorant mortals, ma‘am,—no time to do anything!" 


“Ay, Mr. B--—y,” said Mrs. Thrale, “ | remember how you downed 
RBeauclerk and Hamilton. the wits, once at our house, when they talked 
ehosts !” 


\h! ma’am, give me a brace of pistols, and T warrant [ll manage a ghost 
for vou! Not but Providence may please to send little spirits—guardian an- 
cels, ma’am—to watch us: that I can’t speak about. It would be presump- 
(uous, maam—tor what can a poor, ignorant mortal know /” 

‘Ay, so you told Beauclerk and Hamilton.’ 

“(Oh ves,ma’'am. Poor human beings can't account for anvthing -and eal] 
themselves esprits forts! 1 vow ‘tis eb ngpae eggtane, ma'am!  F'sprits forts, in- 
deed ! thev can see no farther than their noses, poor ignorant mortals! Here's 
in admiral, and here's a peed and here’s a general, and here’s a dipper— and 
poor Smoker, the bather, ma’am! What's all this strutting about, and that 
kind ot thing ¥ and then they can't account fora blade of ore iss!” 

Atter this, Or. . Johnson being mentioned— 

* Ay,” said he, * I'm sorry he did not come down with you. | liked him 
better than 1 thos others: not much of a fine gentleman, indeed, but a clever 
fellow—a ceal of knowled got a deuced good understanding !” 

. . * * . * + a 

When Mr. Garrick was mentioned, he honoured him with much the same 
style of compliment as he had done Sir Joshua Revnolds. 

‘Avy,ay,” said he, * that Garrick was another of those fellows that people 


run mad about. Ma‘am,’tis a shame to think of such things! an actor living 
like a person of quality! Scandalous! | vow, scandalous !” 
‘Well, commend me to Mr. B y!” cried Mrs. Thrale, “for he is vour 
ly man CO put down all he poops that very body else sets up.” 


“ Whv, ma’‘a n.” answered hi .* Lhkeal rT these pe -ople very we ‘lLin their pro- 
per yl wes; but to see such a set of poor beings living like persons of quahty,— 


{is preposterous! Common sense, madam, common sense is against that kind of 
thing. Asto Garrick, he was avery good mimic. an entertaining fellow enough, 
ul that Kind of thing; but for an actor to live hke a person of quality— 


Sometime atter the Mts cal tril e was mentioned. Hie Was at cards at the 
time with Mr. Selwyn, Dr. Delap, and Mr. Thrale, while we “ fair females,” as 


he always calls us, were speaking of Agujari. He constrained himself from 
mving out as long as he was able: but upon our mentioning her having fifty” 


pounds a song, he suddenly, ina great rage, called out * Catgut and rosin !— 
Ma'am, ‘tis scandalous '” 


We all laughed, and Mr. Selwyn, to provoke him on, said, 
Whi, sir, how shall we part with our money better ”” 
ye not patience to hear such folly; common 


' ter } ' 


Wh he: he. cried | = 


‘ 
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sense, sir, common sense is against it. Why now there was one of these fel- 
lows at Bath last season, a Mr. Rauzzini—I vow 1 longed to cane him ever 
day! such a work made with him! all the fair females sighing for him! Enough 
to make a man sick !” ‘ 

* * . * s 

Ilowever, I have never yet told you his most favourite story, though we 
have regularly heard it three or four times a day !—And this is about his 
health. 

“ Some years ago,” he says,—“ let’s see, how many? in the year 71,—ay, 71, 
72—thereabouts—I was taken very ill, and, by ill-luck, 1 was persuaded to ask 
advice of one of these Dr. Gallipots :—oh, how | hate them all! Sir, they are 
the vilest_ pickpockets—know nothing, sir! nothing in the world! poor igno- 
rant mortals! and then they pretend—lIn short, sir, 1 hate them all; I have 
suffered so much by them, sir—lost four years of the happiness of my life—let’s 
see 71, 72, 73, 74—ay, four years, sir!—mistook my case, sir! and all that 
kind of thing. Why, sir, my feet swelled as big as two horses’ heads! I vow 
[ will never consult one of these Dr. Gallipot fellows again! Lost me, sir, four 
years of the happiness of my life!—why I grew quite an object!—you would 
hardly have known me !—lost all the calves of my legs!—had not an ounce of 
flesh left!—and as to the rouge—why, my face was the colour of that candle !— 
Those deuced Gallipot tellows !—why they robbed me of four years—let me see, 
—ay, 71, 72—”" 

And then it all goes over again ! 

This story is always d propos; if health is mentioned, it is instanced to show 
its precariousness ; If life, to bewail what he has lost of it; if pain, to relate 
what he has suffered; if pleasure, to recapitulate what he has been deprived 


of; but if a physician is hinted at, eagerly indeed is the opportunity seized of 


iuveighing against the whole faculty. 
Here is another “ character :” 


A Bath Alderman and his “ Folly."—-Mr. Ferry is a Bath alderman ; his house 
and garden exhibit the house and garden of Mr. Tattersall, enlarged. Just the 
same taste prevails: the same paltry ornaments, the same crowd of buildings, the 
same unmeaning decorations, and the same unsuccessful attempts at making 
something of nothing. 

They kept us half an hour in the garden, while they were preparing for our 
reception in the house, where after parading through four or five little vulgarly 
showy closets, not rooms, we were conducted into a very gaudy little apartment, 
where the master of the house sat reclining on his arm, as if in contemplation, 
though everything conspired to show that the house and its inhabitants were 
carefully arranged for our reception, ‘The bishop had sent in his name by way 
of gaining admission. 

The bishop, with a gravity of demeanour difficult to himself to sustain, apo- 
logized for our intrusion, and returned thanks for seeing the house and garden. 
Mr. Ferry started from his pensive attitude, and begged us to be seated, and 
then a curtain was drawn, and we perceived through a glass a perspective view 
of ships, boats, and water! ‘This raree-show over, the maid who officiated as 
show-woman had a hint given her, and presently a trap-door opened, and up 
jumped a covered table, ornamented with various devices. When we had eX- 
pressed our delight at this long enough to satisfy Mr. Ferry, another hint was 
given, and presently down dropped an eagle from the ceiling, whose talons 
were put into a certain hook at the top of the covering of the table, and when 
the admiration at this was over, up again flew the eagle, conveying in his talons 
the cover, and leaving under it a repast of cakes, sweetmeats, oranges, and 
jellies. 

When our raptures upon this feat subsided, the maid received another signal, 
and then seated herself in an armchair, which presently sunk down under- 
ground, and up in its room came a barber's block, with a vast quantity of black 
wool on it, and a high head-dress. 

This, you may be sure, was more applauded than all the rest; we were 
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en cxtase, and having properly expressed our gratitude, were soon after suffered 
to decamp. 

The following account of the late Sir Thomas Lawrence and his 
family, will be re ad with singular interest—coming from one who reports 
as if she were on oath, and had the short-hand powers of a Gurney. 

The second day we slept at Speen Hill, and the third day we reached De- 
vizes. 

And here, Mrs. Thrale and I were much pleased with our hostess, Mrs. 
Laurence, who seemed something above her station in her inn. While we 
were at cards before supper, we were much surprised by the sound of a piano- 
forte. I jumped up, and ran to listen whence it proces eded. I found it came 
from the next room, where the overture to the “ Buona Figliuola” was _per- 
forming. ‘The playing was very decent, but as the music was not quite new to 
me, my curiosity was not whole ages in satisfying, and therefore I returned to 
finish the rubber. 

Don’t I begin to talk in an old-cattish manner of cards? 

Well, another deal was hardly plaved ere we heard the sound of a voice, and 
out [ran again. ‘The singing, however, detained me not long, and so back | 
whisked : but the performance, however indifferent in itself, yet surprised us at 
the Bear at Devizes, and therefore Mrs. ‘Thrale determined to know from 
whom iteame. Accordingly, she tapped at the door, A very handsome gir), 
about thirteen vears old, with tine dark hair upon a finely -formed forehe ad. 
opene d it. Mrs. Thrale made an apology for her intrusion, but the poor girl 
blushed and retreated into a corner of the room: another girl, however, ad- 
vanced, and obligingls and gracefully invited us in, and gave us all chairs. 
She was just sixteen, extremely pre tty, and with a countenance better than her 
features, thou: igh those were also ve ry good. Mrs. Thrale made her m: ny com- 
pliments, which she received with a mingled modesty and pleasure, both be- 
coming and interesting. She was, indeed, aswee ‘tly ple asing girl. . 

We found they were both daughters of our hostess, and born and bred at 
Devizes. We were extremely pleased with them, and made them a long visit, 
which | wished to have been longer. But though those pretty girls struck us 
so much, the wonder of the family was yet to he produced. This was their 
brother, a most lovely boy of ten years of age, who seems to be not merely the 
wonder of their family, but of the times, for his astonishing skill in drawing. 
They protest lhe has never had any instruction, vet showed us some of his pro- 
ductions that were really beautifi i. Those that were copies were delightful. — 
those of lis own composition amazing, though far inferior. I was equally 
struck with the boy and his works, 

We found that he had been — to town, and that all the painters had 


‘ 


been very hind to him, and Sir Joshua Re ynolds had pronounced him, the mo- 
ther said, the most prom ising ge nius he had ever met with. Mr. Hoare has 
beer so charmed with this sweet be y's drawings that he intends sending him to 


Italy with his ownh Son, 

This house was full of b ooks, as wellas paintin, es, drawings, and music ; and 
all the fami * seem not only ingenious and industrious, but amiable ; added to 
which thev are strikin rly handsome. 

A few more miscellaneous traits, anecdotes, and pictures , and we must 


have di hae’. 


Miltary Discipline Sizty Years Al ro.—After a little dawdling conversation, 
Captain Fuller came in to have a little chat. He said he had just gone 
through a great operation—* i i. e been,” he said, “cutting off the hair of all 


wy men.” 

And why 7” 
“Why, the Duke of Richmond ordered that it should be done, and the 
they would not submit to it,—so I was forced to be the 


fellows swore tha 


operator myself. [told them they would look as smart again when thev had got 
on their caps; but it went much against them, they vowed, at first, thev would 
not bear such usage ; me said they would sooner be run through the body 
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and others, that the duke should as soon have their heads. I told them I 
would soon try that, and fell to work myself with them.” 

« And how did they bear it ?” 

“Qh, poor fellows, with great goodnature, when they found his honour was 
their barber: but I thought proper to submit to hearing all their oaths, and all 
their jokes ; for they had no other comfort but to hope I should have enough 
of it, and such sort of wit. Three or four of them, however, escaped ; but I 
shall find them out. I told them | hada good mind to cut my own hair off too, 
and then they would have a Captain Crop. I shall sooth them to-morrow 
with a present of new feathers for all their caps.” 


A Weeping Beauty— Before they went, Miss Streatfield came. Mrs. Thrale 
prevailed upon her to stay till the next day. 

I find her a very amiable girl, and extremely handsome ; not so wise as I 
expected, but very well ; however, had she not chanced to have had so un- 
common an education w ith respect to literature or learning, I believe she would 
not have made her way among the wits by the force of her natural parts. 

Mr. Seward, you know, told me that she had tears at command, and I 
begin to think so too; for when Mrs. Thrale, who had previously told me I 
should see her cry, bes gan coaxing her to stay, and saying, “If you go, L shall 
know you don’t love me so well as Lady Gresham,”—she did ery, not loud 
indeed, nor much, but the tears came into her eyes, and rolled down her fine 
cheeks. 

“Come hither, Miss Burney,” cried Mrs. Thrale, “come and see Miss 
Streatfield cry! “7 

I thought it a mere badinage. 1 went to them, but when I saw real tears, I 
was shocked, and saying, ‘ No, I won't look at her,” ran away frightened, lest 
she should think 1 laughed at her, which Mrs. Thrale did so ‘openly, that as I 
told her, had she served me so, I should have been affronted with her ever 
after. 

Miss Streatfield, however, whether from a sweetness not to be ruffled, or 
from not perceiving there was any room for taking offence, gently wiped her 
eyes, and was perfectly composed ! 


Anecdole of Dr. Franklin —On Thursday, Thad another adventure, and one 
that has made me grin ever since. A gentle ‘man inguiring for my father, was 
asked into the parlour. The then inhabitants were only my mother and me. 
In entered a square old gentleman, well-wigged, form: ul, grave, and important. 
He seated himself. My mother asked if he had any message for my father? 

“No, none.” ° 

Then he regarded me with a certain dry kind of attention for some time ; 
after which, turning suddenly to my mother, he demanded, 

“Pray, ma’am, is this your daughter 7” 

“Yes, si." 

“(! thisis Evelina, is it?” 

“ No, sir,” cried J, staring at him, and glad none of you were in the way to 
say Yes. 

«No ?” repeated he, incredulous ; “is not your name, Evelina, ma’am %” 

“ Dear, no, sir!” again queth I, staring harder. 

“* Ma’am,” cried he, drily, “1 beg your pardon! I had understood your 
name was Evelina.” 

And soon after, lie went away. 

When he put down his card, who should it prove but Dr. Franklin! Was 
it not queer ? 


Palmyra.—* Do you remember, sir,” said Mrs. Thrale, “ how you tormented 


poor Miss Brown about re vading 7” 
‘She might soon be tormented, madam,” answered he, “for lam not yet 


quite clear she knows what a book is ?” 
‘ “Oh, for shame!” cried Mrs. Thrale; “she reads not only English, but 


French and Italian. She was in Italy a great while.” 
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“ Pho!” exclaimed he; “ Italian indeed! Do you think she knows as much 
Itali: in as Rose Fuller does English : a 

“Well, well,” said Mrs. Thrale, ‘ Rose Fuller is a very good young man, 
for all he has not much command of language ; and though he is silly enough, 
yet | like him very well, for there is no manner of barm in bim.” 
* Then she told me that he once said, Dr. Johnson’s conversation is so in- 


structive that I'llask him a question. 
“ Pray, sir, what is Palmyra? 1 have often heard of it, but never knew what 
it was.” ' 
‘Palmyra, sir 7 said the Doctor; “ why it is a hill in Ireland, situated in a 
ne , and has palm-trees atthe top, whence it is called Palm-mire.” 


In our admiration of the ‘ Diary” portion of this volume, we had 
nearly forgotten to mention, that many very charming “ Letters” are im- 
terspersed throughout it, chie fly from the pen of Miss Burney herself, and 
that of her brilliant and witty friend, Mrs. Thrale ; and that the Diary 
is prece ‘ded by a very pleasing Me smoir of Miss Burney, up to the publi- 
cation of “ Evelina,”—from which period she becomes her own biographer. 

By the by, on the point of veracity and authenticity, on which so 
much of the value of works of this nature depends—hear what Miss 
Burney says, in writing to her dearest and most trusted friend, to whom 
much of her Journal is addressed—her “ Daddy ” Crisp. 

Miss Birch, I do assure you, exists exactly such as I have described her. I 
never mix truth and fiction: all that [ relate in journalising is strictly, nay 
plainly, tact. T never, in all my life, have been a sayer of the thing that is not, 
and now IT should be not only a knave but a fool ‘also, in so doing, as 1 have 
other purposes for imaginary characters than filling letters with them. Give me 
credit, therefore, on the score of interest and common sense, if not of prin- 
ciple. Lut, however the world, and especially the Great world, is so filled with 
absurdity of various sorts, now bursting forth in impe rtinence, now in pompo- 
sity, now giggling in silliness, and now yawning in dulness, that there is no 
occasion for invention to draw what is striking i in every possible species of the 
ridi iculous, 

We close this volume with the less reluetance, that we are as- 
sured of being repeatedly called to the gratifying ey ¢ of paying our 
respects to its successor. We cannot part from it, however, without 
recording, as the most comprehensive general at we can offer 
of it, an me of the affectionate admiration (we ean find no 
other phrase for the feeling) for the entire personal and intellectual 
character of its writer, with which its perusal has impressed us. For 
the highest attributes of the heart and intellect, and those which are the 
most rarely found together ;—for the strongest affections coupled with the 
sweetest and softest’ temper—for the loftiest and purest principles, 
giving effect to th gentlest of judgments in regard to the thoughts and 
actions of others, while the ‘y exact the strictest self-se ‘rutiny m repard to 
her own—for the simplicity of a child, united to the penetration, the 
underst: andi ing, and the moral tact of a philosopher—for an unsurpassed 
sense of the bad and the ridiculous in human character, without the 
smallest tendency to satire or sarcasm—for an intense anxiety to deserve 
the applause of the well-judging portion of mankind, without the 
smallest care about obtaining it ;—in a word, for the loveliest and most 
endearing qualities of a feminine heart, united to the most useful and 
valuable attmbutes of a masculine mind,—we never remember to have 
encountered, either in books or in real life, any character claiming such 
unmingled esteem as that of Dr. Johnson’s “ De ‘ar little Burney. 
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CONTENT OR NOT CONTENT, 


BY LAMAN BLANCHIARD, ESQ. 
Not content, for the following reasons.—Vide Peeas' Prorests, 


“ Aur you content?” asks the duke, when he has doomed old Shy- 
lock to beggary and the abjuration of his creed. ‘ J am content,” re- 
sponds the miserable Jew. 

So say—with exactly the same degree of truth—most miserable Chris- 
tians, when they have arrived at the hopeless point—when they can no 
longer help themselves. While they possess this power, they do not even put 
on the affectation of content, though they make amends for a total absence 
of the virtue, by devoutly recommending it to their neighbours. George 
Robins is, in this respect, mankind’s epitome; he holds it to be every 
other mortal’s first duty to be “ contented with his lot.” It is our busi- 
ness, he would argue, to take the lot which is adjudged to be ours, with 
the duty upon it. We discover that the tobacco which was put up at 
twopence-farthing, and knocked down to us at twopence-halfpenny, 
means neither more nor less than six thousand pounds of damaged shag 
at. twopenee-halfpenny per pound ;—and, stern as the sternest moralist 
of them all, he has no comfort for us beyond the cold advice—Be con- 
tented with your lot. We complain of the mistake, the hardship ; his 
hammer answers us, but his voice is silent. Ile has not a word to waste 
upon a man who is dissatisfied with his lot.  Ilis continual and ever-in- 
creasing familiarity with what is most sacred to others, with life and death 
—the preparing to depart, and the departure—that “ going, gone” of 
his, which is the whole history of man—has converted his native sensi- 
bility into a philosophical substance, hard as ebony, which he could fling 
in the teeth of all fools, who, ignorant of the final meaning of those two 
solemn and significant words, ‘* going, gone,” are so surpassingly silly as 
to be discontented with their lot! 

There is modesty in human nature after all. If anything particularly 
good come to our share, we are apt to think it 400 good for us, and are 
hardly content to keep it. If a fine haunch fall in our way, we send it 
toafrend. So with the virtues. Ilow few of them we ourselves ex- 
ercise, compared with the number we prescribe for daily use, by our ac- 
quaintances. If people would but follow our advice, they would be 
angels ; but as they only follow our example, they are semadidien a little 
lower. ‘Thus it is, that although we are constantly warning others to be 
content, they are no more contented than ourselves. 

Although this content be classed with the virtues, it is but a conditional 
one. A free-born being is suddenly cast among slaves, stripped of his 
birthright, and degraded to the brutish level—content, here, becomes a 
vice. A stupid angler is jerked into the stream by the stupider fish he 
would have drawn out of it—content in this case is an absurdity. Some- 
times it is a folly, sometimes it is a crime. Now it is sheer cowardice, 
anon it is indolence; much oftener it is hypocrisy, but most frequently 
it is the result of that comfortless conviction at which the poor Jew ar- 
rived, when the document which doomed him to wretchedness and des- 
pair was sent after him for signature. 
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In fact, there is scarcely such a thing as true content—continuous, 


unyearning, and cherishe d upon principle—apart from the lot, whatso- 
ever it may be, that comfort or custom hath made agreeable to us. An 
apparent case of true content once arose, in connexion with the very 
play we have referred to. An actor, who pe rhaps still fills some small 

ace in the public eye, had for years “ gone on, ” as the phrase 1 is, for 
x a peculiarly unimporti ant part of Tubal. Now it is notorious, not only 
that’ Tubal is a very miserable little character, with less than six lines to 
utter, but that it is a ve ry disagreeable character in other respects; the 

costume, in the theatre’s unreformed day at least, was painfully guyish, 
and the laughte vr of the spectators was generally loud. To find an actor 
content to be the representative of Tubal. was to find a miracle. Gib- 
bons had played it for years, and then confessed that he despaired of 
working it up into tragic effect. 

“Sir,” said that pe former, when he came off the stage, after com- 

leting his forty-first representation, “it’s of no use talking’: : John Kem- 
ble couldn't do anything with such a part.” 

Tubal therefore is exceedingly disliked in the profession, and for one 
reason, amongst others _that every gentleman who ‘ goes on” for it, 
conceives that he ought to play Shyloe k. But our Tubal was content 
with the character Its insignificance suited him, and to the audible 
derision he had become accustomed. He had played it many, many 
times to Kean—Edmund Kean; and it had become a reminiscence with 
many playgoers. Above all, he had that contented mind which is a 
continual feast, and it feasted with the Jewish Tubal. Suddenly, the 
contented actor is deposed ; the part is given to another; he is Tubal 
no more. Now shall we test that princi iple of contentment which in him 
seems the guiding-star of his whole moral being. He was content with 
that which was a grievance to others; is he content to do nothing, in- 
stead of doing the disagreeable ? Is he satisfied to play something else, 
and deliver nine words instead of fifteen? No, all the virtue vanished 
at the first trial. This Cato told the wods he was not satisfied. Instead 
of sitting down under the tranquil and abiding shadow of content, he 
tore his hair, and stormed about after the fashion of Kean himself in the 
great scene with Tubal. He supplicated for a re-installation in vain. 
Nightly has he played since, but with a broken spirit, and his soul will 
know contentment no more. 

This case is cited here at some length, because it really did seem to be 
a case of true content ; but it was simply an instance of eccentric ity of 
taste. The stage phil osophe liked the character of Tubal—that was 
all! A mystery, admitte d: ; but less a mystery than the lurking-place of 
content 

It must frankly be owned that content may and does exist—that is to 
say in company with a comple te gratification “of our desires. When we 
are in possession of the thing we like, there is small doubt but that we are 

contented with it for the time being. As resignation is said to be mueh 

more pe ‘rfect when the obje ct we resign has ce ased to have any attraction 
in our eyes, so contentment is unque ‘stionably more sincere when the 
condition in which we entertain it is exactly suited to our fancy, and 
therefore all that we could wish. But this condition is the exce ption to 
the rule of life—hence the scare ity of content. 


Content is the brightest jewel of the mind ; 
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which is as true as truth generally is in copy-books ; but then the diamond 
so often turns out to be paste. So many boots pinch that are highly 
polished! We encountered lately an apparent example of content in a 
quiet country-residence, quite a sylvan snuggery as it is called—a free- 
hold paradise that was never “to be let”—no noise, no smoke—all clear, 
tranquil, happy, and suited to the retired and musing tastes of its master. 
It turned out—yes, that’s the word—that its master wanted to turn out 
also. He lived there, not because it was his choice, but because it was 
“his own.” It was not content that kept him there so long, but con- 
venience. When you choose the least of two evils, does it follow that 
you are contented with the smaller one because it zs the smaller? Our 
rustic moralist was panting to be a rover in town. He seemed a creature 
that would shrink, lke a sensitive leaf, at the touch of a city—a being 
framed to steal through life, as though it were ever night-time, without 
making the least noise. On the contrary his ambition was, to 


Flame in the forehead of the morning sky, 
and cut a tremendous dash in London. While his soul seemed to crave 
no occupation, no delight, but to creep along under hedges in a green 
coat and drab gaiters, it was pining to become the centre of a circle 
and the founder of a fashion. The demure and modest simpleton, as 
town-breeding would have designated him, confessed that so far from 


S 
shunning the public gaze, his pride would be “ to drive a tandem with two 


fe) 
large black dogs with him in front to keep his legs warm, and a black ser- 
vant behind blowing a key-bugle.” While angling, twelve hours at 
a stretch, he was only brooding over the chances at hazard; and while 
tenderly training his roses, he was dying to live in town and wrench 
off a knocker nightly. 

‘“ Never be a schoolmaster!” was the last injunction that rung in our 
youthful years as we sprang, liberated for life, out of the dominie’s 
dominions. How that old clergyman hated the life of a schoolmaster, 
and how regularly he had admonished us to be always contented with 
our lot! The gallant officer who finds himself, at sixty seven, without a 
liver or a@ stiver, cries, ‘* Now, if I had been put into a merchant’s 
counting-house !"" and the speculator, at seventy-five, wishes he had 
been born a quarter of a century sooner, for he should have made a 
million had the war lasted. But to show where content is not, is “to 
run the great circle and be still at home.” 

True content must, in any case, be very short-lived. The image of it 
may be imagined, rubicund and riotous, over a jolly full bottle at night, 
but not with a green and yellow melancholy in the morning. Suppose 
content has the gout, or wants a dinner !—evils that fall to the lot of 
rather more than are ever satisfied with them. ‘To picture content 
stretched on the rack, is not an unreal or even a fantastic view of the 
ordinary condition of that virtue; since beneath every roof, wherever 
mortal infirmity finds its needful habitation, there is a rack more or 
less screwed up, on which humanity stretches itself either compulsorily 
or voluntarily. And if people were to speak plain English (“a lan- 
guage,” as Mr. Evelyn observes, “ which so few of the English do speak”) 
the phrases “ Will you join our party of pleasure ?” or “ Let us have the 
other bottle,” would not be more frequently in their mouths, than “ We 
are going to put ourselves to torture, will you join us?” or “ The rack 
is ready, will you take a turn ?” 
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The poets tried for a long period to palm content off upon us as a 
prime virtue, ready for use at every season. They always portrayed 
this capital quality, as resident in a “cottage—shabbily clad, and with a 
sharp appetite, which the good creature treated with silent contempt. 
The poets found the virtue sufficiently fabulous, and they left it more so. 
They never imagined, in those loyal times, that content could be the 
occupant of a throne. There, “pale Discontent sat crowned ;” while 
charming cherry-cheeked Content was blooming in beggary. Concord 
had her te mple, Fame too had hers; Peace had her pay ilion, and Bliss 
forsooth must have her bower; Pleasure had her palace, and ever Indo- 
lence had her castle, nee loons ; but poor Content never got bevond a 
cottage. This it is to be a modest, humble, any- -thing-will-do-for- -me 
kind of virtue. The poets forgot that Content was at least as likely 
to take up her everlasting rest amidst the good things of this life as 
amidst the want of them. Poets are worldly fallows. after all; the 
will not allow a meek virtue to be rewarded—it must always be “its 
own reward,” 

However, they have now abandoned the theme. There has not been such 
a thing as a new Ode to Contentment written during the last quarter of 


a century. Not the most darmg and imaginative of our young bards 
has taken such a flight as that. Yet such odes during the last century 
were the staple commodity of our poetry. During slip American and 


French wars people read and ruminated about nothing but contentment. 
The word has not been mentioned m public since the peace. Content 
would militate terribly against the acquisition of capital, and affect very 
materially the course ‘of our exchanges. It would have stopped short at 
the old oil-dripping lamp- post ; it would now stop at the gas-crowned 
column, and put an extinguisher on the Bude light. It would have for- 
bidden a single railroad to be cut, and would now forbid the establish- 
ment of a union between the earth and the moon, on the principle of that 
which already exists between England and Ireland. 

Content, in short, to judge by the pr actice of the world, and not by the 
theory which the wo rld maintains when neighbour advises neighbour, is 
am excellent thing, a very excellent thing indeed, when there is no other 

comfort left. The real Cottage of Content, therefore, is the Refuge for 

the Destitute. What contradictions we are made of! When aman is 
qui te without resources, when he is done up, we bid him be content! It 
is fruitless to advise those who have much, to be satisfied, while they can 
make it more; it is absurd to advise those who have little, to abstain 
from making it much ; it is only those who have NoTHING, who can ever 
be CONTENT. 





HOWQU 


Is of three different sorts ; although they are not generally particularized 
by the tea-dealers or brokers’: viz., 

SOMEHOW-QUA, which includes Hyson, Souchong, Bohea, &c., as well 
as the tea advertised by Captain Pidding: 

AN YHOW-QU A—composed of sloe, ash, willow, secondhand tea-leaves, 
or any other vegetable rubbish, and. 

NOHOW-QUA, whicl falls to the lot of those who cannot get any tea at 
all. TEA H. 
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Axovt the middle of the third century of our wra, when the vast em- 
pire of Rome was really in the enjoyment of a few months’ peace, in con- 
sequence of the deeds of the Divus Hadrianus, there habited, not many 
hundred yards beyond the walls of the rose-loving Praneste, one Claudius 
lianus, a bachelor, author, and traveller, of some repute in that his 
native town. It was a snug little box that same bachelor's residence, 
with its tall poplars casting a pleasant shade over the small portico ; its 
neatly paved Atrium ; its comfortable Triclinium, not too small for nine, 
or too large for six, adorned with hangings, and lighted by four lamps 
of the bronze of Egina, supported on tall candelabra of the same beau- 
tiful metal, and diffusing a pleasing and equable light from the corners 
of the room. And then too its Xystus, where the fairest flowers of Italy 
pleased the sight, and gratified the smell; its warm Solarium, where on 
a hot day the evening meal might be enjoyed amid lofty shrubs, in large 
moveable stands, and gently trickling fountains; and above all, its 
Bibliotheca. Now a library was a rarity in Prieneste in those days, 
when a few rolls of papyrus gained more credit for their owner, than 
twenty square feet of well-filled bookcases do in these enlightened times. 
Ergo, the owner of a library was—a somebody. 

Besides Claudius /élian was such a pleasant companion; he had 
studied at Athens, had travelled in Persia, visited the savage Britons, 
and could tell such excellent anecdotes that he had heard or made, and 
relate such hair-breadth escapes among the untutored savages north of 
the Danube, who, poor wretches, had never heard of Garum. Therefore 
every one in Praeneste knew lian, and #lian knew every one in Pra- 
neste. Then too, he was an author, and that was something in the 
days of Hadrian; the nephew of an author, and that was something 
more: and although his book had not shared in the sunshine of the 
emperor's smiles, as that of his uncle had, still it not only ought, but 
certainly would; so every one in Praneste declared, had any one but 
Hadrian sat on the throne. The reason was obvious. The uncle had 
written on military tacties, of which the Divus Hadrianus was no mean 
judge; the nephew had discoursed on rare and strange animals; and 
though the emperor was a tolerable judge of horse-flesh, though rather 
given to whims, in the arrangement of his ménage, yet he knew nothing 
and cared less for goats without horns, or sheep with, sea-wolves, or clever 
mice. But still our bachelor was an author. Besides, he now and then 
went to Rome to stay with some of the literati of the capital, and as he 
reclined on his elbow at the triclinium, could rehearse many a facetious 
saying of his friend Sammonicus, the court physician ; could, if greatly 
a give a friend an unpublished recipe for some new sauce, given to 
uim by his dear friend Apicius, only a few days before he destroyed him- 
self; could quote the sententious philosophy of Apuleius or the historical 
comments of Justin; could obtain a free gratis opinion of husbandry 
from his friend Palladius, the great writer on that subject and experi- 
mental farmer of the time, and was in short a very busy and very useful 
personage. 

But with all this Claudius lian was not happy. He had, as we 
Feb,—vou. Lxiv. No. CCLIV. U 
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have said, travelled much, he was a perfect Greek scholar, and in order 
to obtain the praise of the doctissimi, rather than the applause of the 
stultissimi, had composed his history of animals in very good Greek, and 
had thereby ensured its failure. During his studies at Athens, in his 
travels and in his own private reading, he had contrived to pick up a 
very large quantity of facts, curiosities and observations, with which he 
had, like a prudent man, filled many a small note book, and several 
very long rolls of papyrus. Now, though our bachelor’s fragments 
were very numerous, and curious, and on all subjec ts; yet as that was 
not the age of “ Anecdotiana,” ‘‘Scrap-books,” or “ Patchwork,” or 
even “ Table-talk,” he could not think of concocting another work out 
of this mass, until by further travels he had verified his old facts and 
filled up gaps by new ones. But here was the rub. Elian was indeed 
rich enough to keep a good bachelor’s house and a good bachelor’s 
table, a fair quantum of slaves, a good home farm, and other comforts 
for existence in those days; but with all this, he could not afford to 
travel. Though he did not mind throwing away a sestertium or two on 
transcribing a few copies of any book he might write, or an extra as or 
two for a presentation copy on superfine papyrus ; yet he could not afford 
to expend three or four hundred sestertia im travelling expenses; and as 
there were neither steam-engines nor post- horses, the thing could not be 
done under a couple of thousand pounds. Neither could he persuade 
any rich man to come down handsomely in consideration of a good de- 
dication, should the author return alive; or to advance the money on the 
literary property of the borrower. Still Alian lived in hope. All thing 
must gradually waste away and come to an end, and amongst the rest, 
the blindness of the present generation. Ability must prevail at last. 
So he went on gathering where he could, and ‘adding to his heap of 
notes, in the hope of some day astonishing the word with a series of 
works in Attie Greek, on the most diverse and interesting subjects. 

Had quarterlies and monthlies existed in those days—alas, poor Romans, 
for your loss!—many and many would have been the quaint, pleasant, 
c hatty articles he would have contributed. Roll after roll of his papyrus 
memoranda would have gone to plum a first rate review of the “ Tres 
Hebdomadas inter Persas,””’ of Pomposius Rapidus, or “ Alti Volantis ad 
Extremum Occidentem Cursus,” with accurate e ngravings of the savages 
of the isle of Mona. Having no such opportunity Elian went on 
gathering—in hope; until at last a mistake of his cook in concoct- 
ing the celebrated Garum Apicii cum fictis-pennis from a manu- 
script recipe, a complete donatio mortis causa, sent poor Elian to 
the nether world through the medium of a poisonous cham-pignon. As 
the value of water is not known until the want of it is experienced, so 
poor Claudius was not rightly estimated as an author, until his place at 
he triclinium was vacant and the auctioneer’s bill ornamented his por- 
tico. It mht have been that his pleasant reunions, his Attic suppers 
and ‘bac ‘helor dinners being no longer present so as to throw into the 
background his other claims, these last revived and began to claim their 
own proper respect. ow, so all Praneste admitted, he was undoubtedly 
a good writer, a clever conversationalist, a fair naturalist, a respectable 
historian. Consequently every saying that he had uttered was recorded, 
every note that he had le ft among ‘his papers was carefully gathered and 
treasured up: for authors were rarities in Praneste. Forthwith a race 
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commenced between the greatest bibliopolist of Rome and the publishin 
chef, a kind of Bath library man, of Praneste, as to who should publish 
the remains—that huge pile of papyrus, written from end to end and 
filled with scraps and sketches—which our friend had left behind him. 
Hence originated the publication of the ‘ First Note Book,” or “ Book 
of the Boudoir” of either the golden, silvern, or brazen age. 

As the progenitor of these numerous volumes of “ Ana” which the 
world now possesses, this work of Alian’s deserves our attention: as a 
compilation containing some information and more amusement, we need 
not hesitate to take the trouble of giving some account of its contents. 
Whilst as the means of preserving from utter oblivion many passages 
from the works of authors now entirely lost to us, its value may be 
admitted. 

Yet who ever read one word of Elian’s “ Vari Historia ?” who ever so 
much as heard of hin? Few except those learned and hard headed 
Germans and Dutchmen, the Gesners, the Scheffers, the Kuhns, the 
Gronovii and the Schneiders, who have edited and translated the work, 
and in the word of the title, “ Suas adnotationes adjecerunt.” Such is 
our excuse for introducing our friends to this work, and also to a very 
quaint and rather old anonymous translation of it, which preserves the 
quaintness of the author at the expense of good writing. 

We have said that it was our author’s intention to astonish the literary 
public with a variety of erudite works on the most different subjects. A 
mere cursory view of the contents of his note-book bears us out in this 
assertion. We find ample materials for a fresh volume on Animals; 
hints and records for Private Anecdotes of the Courts of Athens and. 
Lacedemon ; notes for Recollections of the Great Greek Philosophers ; 
facts for an Essay on Temperance Societies; and for what would have 
been an ‘E:dos of Brown's “ Vulgar Errors.” And besides these, a mass of 
disjecta membra suitable either for the stroll in the porticos or the lounge 
at the triclinium. 

Let us begin on the “ beastises,” as the clown said at the fair. Swain- 
son, Jardine, and Jesse, hide your diminished heads! and listen to a Ro- 
man’s anecdotiana of the animal creation. 

“The frogs of Egypt are endowed with superior wisdom, and in that 
respect far excel the rest of the Batrachians. Whenever one of this race 
perceives that it cannot avoid one of the large water-snakes of the Nile, 
it forthwith bites off a long reed, and griping it hard by the middle, car- 
ries it transversely across its mouth. Now the mouth of the water-snake 
is not large enough to admit of its swallowing the frog and the reed toge- 
ther. And by this means, therefore, the craft of the frog becomes superior 
to the strength of the snake.”* 

It seems, too, that the dogs of Egypt are equally ‘cute with the frogs ; 
for instead of running head on to the river, and taking a long draught 
until their thirst is fully satisfied, “ being afraid of the beasts that lie hid in 
the reeds, he runs along the bank, taking a snatching lap at the water as 
he ean, until at last he quenches his thirst and saves his life.” + 

Our author continues his researches on the natural talent of animals, 
with a couple of notes on the abilities of sea-horses and polyps. 

“ The terrestrial fox is, no doubt, very crafty, but the marine fox is 
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absolutely full of deceit. For though there is no kind of food that he will 
not eat, and no time when he seems satisfied, yet he actually laughs at.a 
tisher's hook. For before the angler can draw in'the rod, with a leap it 
seizes the line in its teeth, and having severed it, swims away again. Dy 
this means, two or three hooks are consumed on one fish, and then, after 
all, the fisher cannot consume him when caught at last.’’* 

“The polyps are very voracious, and by no means particular in their eat- 
ing. Very often the larger among them catch the smaller in their hair, 
as the fishers call the legs of the polyps, and devour them alive. ‘Towards 
fish they are very clever, lying beneath the shade of a rock, and giving 
to their bodies the colour of the rock, they let their hair float on the water, 
until the fish caught in the meshes of this net are drawn in and eaten.”t 

Passing over the spiders and the phalanges, we come to the wild pigs 
and the hyoscyamus, and the cure for a sick lion. 

© Wild pigs are not altogether ignorant of medicine and nursing. For 
when, by accident they may have chanced to eat hyoseyamus, they drag 
along their paralysed limbs to the nearest water, and there indulge in a 
feast of crabs. Ly this means they become free from the effects. of the 
poison, and are made whole every whit.”{ 

* Nothing else will do a sick lion any good but an ape. But if he 
can but eat an ape, his uilness departs at once.”§ 

Mice and ants, says our author, are true prophets. For the former 
are the first to perce ive the impending ruin of a house—our Scotch neigh- 
bours say, of a family,—and forthwith dese:t their old habitations and 
go in search of a new city of refuge. Whilst the ants, whenever there 
is a prospect of a famine, ‘lay up a double store of prove nder against the 
evil day. And when a prodigy i is required to frighten a tyrant mto 
good behaviour, a lamb can bring forth a hon, as the Coans discovered 
ihe m the tyrant Necippus was too bad to bear.| 

Do we not reme saline how, in our age of petticoats and little trowsers 
with frills at the bottom, w e have turned with ill- concealed amazement 
and anger at some elder ae or sister, or elder cousin, who thought 
it fine to laugh at us little ones, just got into his skeletons himself, 
or some would-be wit of a visiter who has written under our first efforts 
of auimal portrait Heapitg' Tis is a Bull, Let us be calm: and 
if antiquity eau soothe us, let us be soothed. In the infancy of paint- 
me, when ew art was yet in its cradle and at the breast, the delineations 
of things were so rude, that the painters were accustomed to write under 
each painting, Jhisiva Bull, LThis is a Horse, This is a Tree." 

Oh! nature sure will always bring 
Some comfort out of ¢ veryth ng. 

Cock-fighting having been long consigned to the tomb of prohibited 
amusements, only to be read of in an out-of-the-way corner of the 
Life in London, or the Sunday papers, we introduce as our next quo- 
tation, the moral, political an 1d hited view of the subject, taken 
by Themustocle ‘Sand the - henians.** 

“After the defeat of the Persians, the Athenians passed a law, that 


there should be annual cock-tights in the theatre. ‘The reason of this 
decree was as tollows :— At the moment when Themistocles was leading 
© Var. thost.. libla., See OS. ¢ Lib. 1., sec. 1. $ Lib. i. sec. 7, 
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the burgher array against the countless hosts of Persia, he beheld two 
game-cocks engaged in battle with each other. Unwilling to pass over 
such an occurrence, he commanded the army to halt: whilst he thus 
aldressed his soldiers: ‘ Look,’ he said, ‘ look at those birds; they, wil- 
lingly endure blows, and wounds,’and death! For what? For their coun- 
try? For the altars of their gods? For the ashes of their ancestors? 
For the sake of glory, liberty, or their offspring? No! for victory 
alone.’ The effect was instantaneous; and in order to retain this im- 
pression, the Athenians made that decree.” With all due deference to The- 
mistocles and lian, we must believe that the ladies of the poultry-yard 
had some share in the reasons of the contest : 
“‘ Teterina belli— 
Femina causa fuit.” 

The cock that jumped on the stump of the mainmast of the Van- 
guard, and crowed as the battle roared, was a jollier cock than either of 
the private friends of Themistocles. 

Let us conclude this portion of our notice with two anecdotes, to the 
former of which we invite the especial attention of all such as can 
remember my lord Portsmouth’s carriage and four, with its four canine 
occupants, whilst to the latter we request Mr. Jesse to look, previous to a 
new edition of his book about wonderful animals. 

“There once lived a Polearch of Athens, so over luxurious, that he 
used to carry his dogs and his cocks out with him, give them public 
fnnerals, and invite all his friends—not their friends—to the funereal 
feast, and then perpetuate his feelings by plaintive inscriptions on the 
elegant sepulchres, beneath which he had placed their bones.”* 

“In a certain city of Achaia, called Patras, a young boy i a 
dragon whelp, and brought it up with unremitting care and kindness. 
As the beast grew, it came to share in the conversation, the amusements, 
and the couch of its young master, as though it were a rational creature. 
At last the dragon grew to its full size, and the citizens drove it out into 
the woods. Some years after, when the boy, now grown to manhood, 
was returning late at night from some show in the neighbourhood, he 
and his companions were set upon by a band of robbers. The noise of 
the onset waked the dragon, who forthwith sprang from its hiding-place, 
dispersed the companions of the youth, slew the robbers, and convoyed 
his old master safe home.” 

With this discriminating dragon, that beats the lion in Sandford and 
Merton out of sight, we conclude this portion of Alian’s note book. 

A propos of dragons ; Medusa who showed Jason how to get to wind- 
ward of a very huge one, did not kill her children. How the world is 
given to lying! Hear our bachelor. 

‘Tt is rumoured that the story about Medea is not true. And that it 
was not she, but the Corinthians who killed her children. And that 
Euripides—the scamp!—coneocted the entire fable about Cholchis and 
his tragedy into the bargain at the especial request of the citizens of 
Corinth. And thus a lie prevailed over the truth through the excellence 
of the poetry. It is also ramoured that even now the Corinthians sacri- 
five to the manes of the children to appease their just wrath.’’} 

We are well assured that Mr. Euripides, to please the Athenians, altered 





* Var. Hist., lib. viii., sec. 4, + Lib. xini., sec. 46. ¢ Lib. v., sec. 21. 
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the entire fable of Xuthus and Ion, so as to make the latter appear no 
“novus homo.” It seems he did more for the “ rich Corinth”—of 
course for a consideration. Oh fie, Euripides! 

There cannot be a doubt that lian, hke all pure g gvourmands, had an 
utter detestation of gross feeding and swinish intemperance. It may 
indeed speak well for a man’s jooral perception, if his cook can melt 
butter; the delicacy of his wines, the seasoning of his patées, are all 
evidences of an cle ‘rant mind and a well- iabeaill taste. The power of 
carrying off a dozen of any wine under your belt, or of beating a friend 
a feed by two basins of turtle soup, a couple « of boiled fowls ond a ham, is 
but to qualify to be king of the sty. lian’s notitize on this subject are 
very numerous, including gourmandizing gods and women, fat kings, 
living skeletons, drunken philosopher s, and abstemious prize-fighters. 

Among the Dii Minores, Llercules was always laughed at by satirists 
and come sdiane for the hugeness of his appetite. In the Frogs of Ans- 
tophanes, the unfortunate Bacchus, when disguised as the hero of the 
club, is nearly hauled up before the judge for some long score the real 
Hercules has never paid at the eating-house: whilst in the Birds, the 
weak side of the hero is touched by the shrewd King of Nephelo- 
coccygia, and a good dinner made the lever by which the mind of the 
ambassador is heaved round to the side of his feathered entertainers. 
And no wonder the son of Maia gained this reputation. Our veracious 
noter informs us, that on a slight quarrel he challenged Lepreas to throw 
the discus, draw a bucket of water, eat his way through a bull, and 
drink out a hogshead, and when he had clearly distanced him in all 
these accomplishments, knocked out his brains as a little after dinner’s 
recreation and exercise.* And when the sex, the size of the god, the 
exercise, the excitement under which he had suffered are considered, his 
appetite is nothing to that of a certain demoiselle called Aglais, who 
wore false curls and a high comb, and played on the deals pipe. A 
pretty knife and fork she played, and that, too, daily. Hear our 
author: 

“Tler daily meat was twelve mina of meat and four choinixes of 
bread washed down with a choa of wine:”f or in modern terms, twelve 
pounds of meat, eight pounds of bread, and about three bottles of wine. 
O jam satis, Mistress Aglais! 

Timotheus the son of Conon recognised the benefit of short suppers. 
After one of his mess-room teasts, he went to take a snack with Plato, 
and found light feeding the order of the evening. When he came back 
to his messmates, “ Ho!” says he, “those who sup with Plato won’t be 
{with the heartburn or the headache at night. Come pass the 


pitch My dear fellow” said nf to Plato, the next day, “ your suppers 
are better the second day than the first.” * Whereby” remé arks Jélian, 
‘he plainly showed that light ruppe rs do not engender indigestion. ”’} 
Now, In . aud or sith men, walk mp and see the fat man of the days of 
Al AJabnaecr, | hh il ; Says Shan, © thi: at Dionysiu s. the son of C le ‘ai -chus 
tyrant of Th raclea, had, by continual vourmandising, grown to a very 
mountain of flesh - fat. One consequence of his enormous covering of 
fat was a difficult \ ’ bre athing r, so the physici ians devised a remedy. 


Whenever he had “alle: n into too heavy a sleep, they used to run a num- 
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ber of sharp skewers into his stomach and sides, and endeavour to pierce 
the outer fat. As long as the skewers failed of penetrating this 
covering, there he lay like a stone; as soon as they did reach the pure 
flesh he would awake and proceed to transact public business, seated in 
a sort of moveable turret, which concealed his obese form and permitted 
only his head to appear over the battlements.” 

A Roman general when he triumphed, was always accompanied by 
a slave, whose duty it was to remind him that, amid all his glory, he 
was yet a man. Our fat friend had much more numerous and im- 
pressive hints of his humanity, from the diurnal prickings of his life- 
preserving skewers Compare with this picture a counter-attraction 
for a neighbouring caravan, a thin man, to whom the living skeleton 
and Mr. Cavanagh were fools. 

“Philetus of Cos was so thin and slight in his person, that he was 
in constant fear of being blown away by “the sea-breezes, And being 
desirous of escaping such a fate, they say, that he had leaden soles 
made to his shoes, to enable him to resist the winds.” 

Our author does not quite believe this story — 

“ No,” he says, ‘‘ how could he carry about a sufficient weight of 
lead to prevent his being blown away, if he was so weak that he could 
not resist the sea-breezes. Nevertheless,” continues the diner-out, in 
a true Herodotean spirit, “ what the world saysof this man, I have re- 
lated. 

‘In my opinion speaking falsehoods.”’+ 

As the Father of History would say, when prefacing a regular Ame- 
rican, ‘* But, nevertheless, they do say.” 

Would space allow us, we could write down such a list of great 
names, whose deeds in the wine-trade would frighten any teetotal 
meeting at Exeter Hall, and throw into the darkest of shades—not the 
Old Shades at London-bridge—the thirty-six tumblers of Father Mi- 
guire at the dinner of—we will not say what—coursing-meeting. Our 
author’s records of great drinkers are well worthy the attention of the 
anti-drink- anything- at-all society, to whose consideration we recom- 
mend them, and to whose council we offer ourselves as editor of them, 
for ‘a consideration.” Let them consider the effect of some orator, 
flinging abroad his arms, and declaiming “ ore rotundissimo” against 
the drunkenness and debauchery of the Byzantines, the Megareans, and 
that g:roworarov edvos of the Tapyreans. Consider such a Greek sentence 
as this about these same Tapyrei. 

** Kal ob pdvoy eis moma KaTaxpovra duTe, GAAG Kal xpioua dor, *Aurois 6 olvos 
ws wep bAAas TO FAquov.”” 

On the principle of the omne iynotum pro magnifico, so peculiarly 
adapted to public speaking, were we in Exeter Hall at a temperance 
meeting we would call these T; APYFeANs, A Piroworaroy doves, Instead of a 
wine-loving nation, and would leave the longer quotation in its native 
dress. For the benefit, however, of the non-blue ladies, we declare it 
to mean, that these Tapyreans do not only use wine as wine, but as oil 
is used by other nations, as ointment. 

Yes, my dear friends, it is their ‘ Macassar oil.” This would en- 
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sure a doubling of the guinea franchise, and a round dozen of life- 
governors by composition.* 

The ancient legislators, especially Seleucus, whose laws were pro- 
duced under the sizn mancel of Minerva herself, were strict in the 
matter of wine, especially towards the ladies, They generally cut the 
fair sex off from their wine altogether, or allowed them the indulrence 
under great restrictions, and at great intervals. 

MHiian—and in that point he 1s not solitary—would have us believe 
that the ladies of Italy were not permitted to drink wine, at least in the 
days of Rome's innocence-——-we wonder when those days were. Some 
said it was because their husbands could not trust them. Pshaw !—it 
was because once upona time ao Italian wife lost her husband a cask of 
prime Falernian. Hear the chronicler—1tt is an old tale. 

* Ounce upon a time, as Hercules was wandering through Italy, and 
he feit tired and lazy from a hard day's work after: Cacus, he espied a 
rustic at his hut-dvor, and asked him for a draught of wine; the boor 
agreed, and went to broach a cask for the traveller. 

**Na, na,’ said the boor’s wife, ‘you shan’t give that great fellow 
our wine, give him some water,’ 

* The obedient husband did so; and Hercules took his draught, 
thanked the man, and prepared to start. 

*Come,’ said he, ‘friend, let’s see this cask of wine you spoke 
of; I'm not thirsty now.’ 

"As he would not be said Nay to, they went to look at the cask, 
when, O Bacchus! Bacelhus! it was converted iato solid stone. "tf 

A clear authority for the custom of prohibiting the luxury of wine to 
the Italian ladies. They made up for it in the days of the emperors. 
There were few he vartier topers than some of those coroneted ladies in 
those days. But atruce to all this eating and drinking, let us turn to 
pre avel subjects. 

Our author's notes for a biographie val history of the pres it philoso- 
phers are replete with the good si tyings of these masters of philosophy. 
Socrates, Pilato, Aristotle, Diogenes, Archytas, Zeno, Pythagoras, all 
contribute ther proport mot rood hie rs and ah arp Sayings, many of 
which no doubt were uttered with ereat effect at the Attic suppers of 
Proneste. Let us begin with Plato’s hint to the members of the four- 
mn-hand club, 

* Once upon a time, one Amicus, of Cyrene, who had a great notion 
of his own driving, thought he would giwe Plato a specimen of his 


shiil; so he drove lis team into the rardens of the academy, chose 
outa good bit of ground and commenced his exhibition. Round and 
round he went, course after course, always in the same track, the 
wheels of his drag and the feet of bis horses alw: ays falling into the 
same marks, so the spectators thought a great deal of him. Plato, 
however, took him up rather short for wasting so much time to so little 
purpose, and gave lim a hint that all the time, trouble, ability, and 
CAPE Tse he expended on his driving, was only so much taken away from 
more sermous and pr htable stud ts ° ° 


So (as the old reports say), the C yrenman whip took nothing by his 
motion. | Letus speak of the old man Socrates. 


* Var. Hast., lib. in., sec. 1 » 14, lo. 
¢ bab, a, 58. Marr.us Sicu sapud 


Miu 


Athenwum, lib. visi. $ Lib. i. 
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When in the extreme of his age, Socrates was afflicted with a sore 
disease, one of his friends inquired of hin how he was ? 

‘* Well, very weil,” replied the sage, ** whate’er events betide me. 
If I survive, those who will envy me will be increased ; if I die, those 
who will praise me.’ 

Not such were the feelings of the stoic Anaxagoras, when he replied 
to the messenger who bore to him the tidings of tis son’s death, 

** T was well aware that I had begotten mortals.” 

Well do we remember the merry grin, with which our old colleze- 
tutor used to emit his annual joke on the frequent occurrence of the 
shoemaker in the ethics, and tell lus cubs, how Aristotle, being a pert- 
patetic,® wore out a great many shoes, and therefore had the fear of his 
shoemaker’s bill before his eyes, aud hisexample ever ready in his mind, 

Alin untolds a darker tate; not only did he wear, and we hope 
pay tor many shoes, but he employed the Hoby of Athens, and 
walked about a philosopher in shiov-leather boots. At last Athens 
got too hot for cur philosopher, so he retired to Melas. 

‘* What sort of acity is Athens (” asked a friend, 

‘“* Most beautiful,” replied the philosopher, * but 

As pyre to pyre, so fig to fig succeeds,” 
rather a home-thrust at the sycophants, 

* But why did you leave the eity ?” continued his friend. 

“To was unwilling to afford them an opportunity of perpetrating a 
second error in their philosophy.” 

Alas! poor Socrates was their first error.t 

Diogenes, the cynic, had a rougi way of telling his mind, but though 
a rude, he was a ood schoolmaster, and he cared not where his hints fell. 

As he was sitting in a poor tavern one day, where the lower of the 
Athenians used to resort, he saw Demosthenes pass the door. 

* Come in, friend,’ said the cynic, 

The orator looked at the pove rty of the house aad refused. 

‘What! ashamed to come in here; your master has no suc h shame, 
he comes here at all hours of the day.” 

D. mosthenes walked on in disgust, and the cynic smiled after the 
people's slave.! 

The cynic’s next victim was a Spartan, who was praising that line of 
Hesiod, in which under a rural metaphor, he enunciates the principle of 
no ellect without a cause, 

Oud’ dv Bovis dwddot7’ ki ph yeirwv Kands ety § 


‘True,” said Diogenes, ‘the Messenians and their cattle pe- 
rished, and ye were their next neigbours.” 

‘“Humph!” growled the discomposed Spartan.|| 

Another time he went to the games at Olympia. 

Among the company were some young dandies of Rhodes, all dress 

and glitter, silks and gold. 

‘¢ Ha, ha!” ’ said the cynic, * there's a fool.” 

One who admired the Spartan habits pointed out a knot of that nation 
not very far off, conspicuous for their rags aud dirt. 





* He had been a soldier and a chemist previously. 
t Var. Hust., lib. iii., sec. 19. Lib. v., sec. 9. Lib. ini., sec. 36. t Lib. ix., sec. 19, 
§ Hesiod. Days and Works, 558. ‘* Not even an ox would die without an evil 
neighbour.” || Var. Elist., lib. ix,, sec. 28. 
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‘Ha, ha!” cried the cynic, ‘ here’s another fool.’* 

And yet the old man, with all his bitterness, and all his morose- 
ness, thought well of the world, and never said with Archytas, ‘* that 
it Was as difficult to finda fish without fins, as a man without deceit and 
malice.” + 

Let us conclude with two savings, the one of Themistocles, who 
must be allowed to come in here, the other of Plato, who has a right to 
a p lace. 

‘* Themistocles used to compare himself to an oak; when the winds 
blow and the rain falls, men gather under its branches for shelter; but 
as soon as the heavens are clear, they that go by pluck at its fruit and 
its branches.” 

“If,” said he again, ‘‘ 1 came to two roads, the one of which led to 
(an unmentionable locality), the other to the Common Pleas, I rather 
go direct to the devil, than pay a visit to a jury.’} 

When some one spoke to Plato of the vastness of the buildings of the 
Agrigentines, their size, their solidity, and their expense, and “also the 
luxuriousness of their suppers, 

“ The Agiigentines,” said the philosopher, ‘ build as if they were 
to live for ever, and eat as if on the poimt of death.” 

Such was his opinion of a nation who Timeeus says used silver drink- 
ing cups and stiigils, and reposed on bedsteads of solid ivory amid 
palaces of the richest and most varied marbles.§ 

At the end of most Acts of Parliament are some dozens of clauses 
entirely unconnected the one with the other, thrown together in 
this sort of wastepaper-basket, for the want of a better house of 
residence. With suc h an olio, de omnibus rebus nec non de quibusdam 
aliis, our paper must conclude. Because, imprimis, our author has 
not taken the pains to arrange the greater partof his notes; secondly, 
because none of those hard-headed Germans under whose editorial 
hands his work has come, have attempted to do that for him; and 
lastly, because arrangement would be impossible, except under ver 
large heads. One, indeed, may be attempted: let us call it the cy- 
clical nature of events, or practical examples of the Jim-Crowism of 
Human Nature. When a certain athlete sat in the Reform Parliament, 
the hewspapers on both side s. though taking eXac tly opposite views of 
the event, agreed in o.e point—its entire novelty. 

“* Never was such a thine he ard ot before, as a prize- firhter being 
converted into a legislat r suid the Post. 


birst ste pup the iadder ol liberalism,” cried the Times of those 
day s. 

Now, so far from it beine ; novelty, it was but the return volven- 
tihu ‘ annis, Gt ah event of the davs of Aitaxerxes Muemon. When 
Nicodorus of Mantin: | 
and composed a code of laws for lis telluw-citizens, ** By which,” as 
our aulhol Sus, *sne became much more useful LO huis country,” Nico- 
dorus sat for Mautina : Cruily for Pontetract \| 


va, we are told by dein, retired trom the ring, 


4 i 
Again. During the war we were very ready to laugh at the non- 
. ae , af = ' z <a . ’ 
porter-imbioing delicacy of the Tenth, the dandyism of the Guards, 
or the orhamentai bidpo) ery of the Lance rs, and then with a turned-up 


* Var. Hoest., lib. ix., sec. 34. + Lib. x., sec. 1%. z Lib. ix., sec. 18. 
§ Lib. xinwsec. 29. Tim. ap. Athen. 1. 2 
i) Var. Elast., lib. a. sec. 20. 


~ 
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nose to ask whether such poor spalpeens as those would fight. The 
Athenians did so before them. 

‘The ancient Athenians,” says lian, ‘* wore cloaks of purple over 
embroidered tunics, bound their hair in huge knots on the top of their 
heads, and ornamented it with erasshoppers of pure gold ; ofttime with 
many more ornaments than these, would they walk abroad, whilst a 
page followed with a camp-stool, lest by sitting on any foul stone their 
dress might be stained. To this effeminac y of dress they added a great 
delicacy of diet. And such were they when they fought at Marathon.” 

Such too were the Tenth, when they endured the Peninsula. 

** Blood against bone,” said the Duke, * and blood wins,’”* 

We must all remember a certain old song, relating to the misfortunes 
of a poor author, exalted high aloft in a garret, dependent on tick for 
his living, and on chalk for his milk. He has only one shirt, and must 
be in bed whilst that is being washed by his wife. Take courage—for 
even so did Epaminondas. t 

Leastwise he would, had not it been, 
That shirts were not invented. 

‘‘ Epaminondas,” says /Elian, ‘* was once so poor that he had but 
one cloak,” an appendage quite as indispensable in those days as a 
shirt in the nineteenth century. ‘In consequence of which,” continues 
our author, ‘* whenever he was obliged to send to the fuller, he kept at 
home as long as the fuller kept his cloak.” 

Thus affirming, ceteris paribus, the principle of lying in bed whilst 
the wash-tub holds your solitary shirt. 

Who can fail to recognise the glass slipper of Cinderella in the tiny 
shoe of one not less fair, though hardly of so good a moral character 
as the Goudy Twoshoes of fairy notoriety, As the Egyptian Rhodope, 
more fair in person than in mind, was bathing, an eagle swooping down 
from the skies, pounced on one of her slippers, and bore it away to 
Memphis, where, circling above the judgment-seat of the king, Psam- 
miticus, as he sat in his royal court ot justice, the bird dropped the 
slipper into the bosom of the king. Struck with the minuteness of 
the slipper, and the elegance of its form, Psammiticus bad his servants 
search through the Niall until they found the owner of the marvellous 
shoe. Thus did the cyprian rise to the throne of the king. Eece 
iterum Cinderella !f 

Every writer on America, from Basil Hall to Sam Slick, has noticed 
the extraordin: iry custom of that country In passing their time in 
whittling. ‘The judge on the bench, the speaker i in his chair, the orator 
at the bar, the senator in the hall, the squatter in the far west, the pre- 
sident in his palace, one and all whittle : : out come the knives, and gra- 
dually tables, chair legs, walking sticks, and broom-handles, become 
thinner and thinne 'r, Whilst a pile of shavings attests the prowess of the 
unlicensed whittler. Would Sam Slick believe that the new land 1s but 
an humble imitator of a barbarian race of Tyrants in the far East; will 
Captain Hall credit that when the president whittles, he does but what 
Cyrus, Cambyses, Durius, and Xerxes did before. Let us hear our author. 

“ W hen the King of Persia goeth on a journey, he carrieth no book 
wherewith to while away the te dium of the d: ay, nor doth he encourage 
deep and serious meditation, But he has with him in his chariot a thin 





* Var. Hist., lib. iv., sec. 22, ¢ Lib. v., sec. 6. $ Lib. xii., sec. 35. 
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tablet and a small knife. And so by scraping the former with the latter 
he doth dissipate the tedium of his yourney.’’* 

Only think of Mr, President Tyler whittling in a steam-carriage from 
Squampash flats to Tylerville, Massachusetts. Dear, dear, think of 
having written so much, and yet not been able to introduce the history of 
the Derdanes, who washed only thrice in their lives, birth, marriage, and 
death :+ or the account of Mr. Edginton’s tent,{ the new medical re- 
cipes,§ the prodigies,|| the quariies,§ the man who could see from 
Sicily to Carthage, and count the ships in the harbour Cothon from the 
promontory of Lilibeeuin,** the hints for painters, cum multis alits, que 
nunc prescribere longum est. 

We can only hope that our extracts from this earliest collection of 
Ana, fragments of voyages and travels, table-talk, patchwork, or what- 
ever other name it may bear, may induce some one to read this paper. 

‘* Hope,” says Plato, ‘* is thedream of wakeful men.” 

Methinks this paper is pot unlike a dream, for Dryden says, dreams 
are the interludes which fancy makes :— 

When monarch reason sleeps, this mimic wakes, 
Compounds a medly of disjointed things, 
A court of coblers or a mob of kings. 





LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


THE STUDENT LIFE OF GERMANY.++F 
Merrily danced the Quaker's wife, 
And merrily danced the Quaker.—OLp Sonc. 

Ir is impossible to read this work without coming to the conclusion 
that the German Students must be bewitching and irresistible fellows. 
They drink beer, it is true, like draymen, smoke like steam-engines, dress 
like picture-cards, and are terribly prone to the duello, and to slit cheeks, 
and slice off noses; and yet there is such a fascination about the rogues 
—such a taking je ne s¢ais quoi—that they charm the very last persons 
who ought to be charmed by them—staid, sober, and peaceable members 
of the Society of Friends! ‘The practices we have named seemed tole- 
rably stiff fences—formidable moral raspers and bullfinches for such slow- 
going sectarians to get over; nevertheless Friend William has cleared 
them at a flying leap—and even Friend Mary appears to have gone 
after him—as cleverly as Mause Headrigg, 

By the help of the Lord | have loupit a wa’! 

In our simplicity, we should have considered a German Bursch and a 
Quaker as the Antipodes of each other. They have, indeed, the same 
number of limbs and the common form of humanity, but in everything 
else they are as different as gunpowder and starch, yea, as a hedgehog 
and a mole—a wild boar and a Chinese pig—a bombshell and a Nor- 
folk dumpling—tirestone and slate—ginger-pop and pump water—a 
broadsword and a fish-slice— Punch and the wax-work— a devilled giz- 
zard and a lamb’s sweetbread—eurry and pap—an Infernal Machine and 





* Var. Hist., lib. xiii,, sec. 12. t Lib.iv., sec. 5. ¢ Lib. ix., sec. 3. ¢ Lib. v., secs, 
..3 it Lib. xii., secs. 5. 6, © Lib. xii., sec.13. ** Lib. iv., sec. 4 
tt By Wilham Howitt, from the unpublished MS. of Dr. Cornelius. 
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a parish engine! Why, in the mere matter of Cavalier love-locks, and 
a cropped head, they are as far as the poles asunder !—not to forget the 
hat or cap of a German, which goes off far oftener than the guns of the 
saluting battery at Dover, whereas John Ellwood took himself off 
bodily from his father’s house, rather than remove his beaver! Then, 
what a world of distance between The Heidelberg Beer Code, with its 
141 articles, and a Temperance Tract !—the Manifesto of Karl Ludwi 
Sand and the Treaty of William Penn!—a Dummer Junge Challenge 
and Barelay’s Apology !—the Bursch Lied of “ Old Noah” (page 300), 
and a Poem, by Bernard Barton! And yet, strange as it may seem— 
stranger than a coalition of Chartists and Tories—the association has 
actually taken place ; the Bursch and the Quaker, if we may believe 
the volume before us, have been hand and glove—bottle and glass, 
hob and nob, as thick as thieves—and have anstoss’d, smollis’d, cram- 
bambuli’d, rubbed salamanders, smoked, sentimentalized, and sung 
Old Rose together!!! Nay more, on New Year's Eve—the eve of 
a new era in Quakerism, the Student Hoffman, accompanied by his 
guitar, chanted asong from the pen of Friend Mary—‘“ Mare Pacifi- 
cum /”—with the jolly burthen, 

Then drink and be glad, sirs, 

Laugh and be gay, 

Keep sober to-morrow, 

But drink to-day. 

No!.the new William and Mary can never have gone over to Holland 
in the solid Batavier. They must have been honoured, like Sir Walter 
Scott, with a ship of war for their passage, and a crew of those hearty 
good fellows who 

Sing a little and work a little, 

And laugh a little and swear a little, 
And fiddle a little, and foot it a Jittle, 
And swig the flowing can. 

And do we like the Friends any the worse for all this? Nota jot 
should we, if they did not at the same time pretend to the other cha- 
racter—not a whit, if they did not seem inclined to propitiate the 
foreign Student and compliment his Fatherland at the expense of their 
own Mother country and her Collegians. As for the socialities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, to which the Kneips and the Hirschgasse are 
‘‘ heaven and innocence,” we really think that it must require a more 
determined sottishness to become fuddled with “gentle and innocent” 
Rhine wine and an “amiable table beer,” than to get drunk with 
“sherry or port three-fourths brandy.” While as pastimes the noble 
exercise of rowing, and the manly game of cricket, altogether bump 
and bowl out the mock-heroical duello “with its scratching of noses 
and puncturing of padding.” An English fox-chase for costume, spirit, 
and sport must beat a Heidelberg Fox Ride (we wish Nimrod would 
just look at the frontispiece), by fifty lengths; nay even “ Life in Lon- 
don, with its cloud blowing, swipery, fancy chants, swell toggery, and 
turns-up, would almost stand a comparison with the lauded “ Life in 
Germany !” 

Seriously, there are doubtless virtues that redeem the vulgarities and 
the vices of the Studentdom; but considering how it dresses, how it 
drinks, how it smokes, how it sings, how it dances, and how it fights, how 
it could charm a Howitt is one of the Wonders of our Century ! 
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THE SCHOOL FOR WIVES. * 


Tuts excellent novel, like its predecessor from the same pen—“ Temp- 
tation”—belongs to a class that we could earnestly desire to see more 
“ fashionable” than it is. Nor can we divine why it should not be so; 
since it lacks no one of the good qualities which have caused the popu- 
larity of the fortunate class in question; while it includes others of a 
much higher nature, which they for the most part repudiate or neglect, 
and not seldom contemn and virtually ridicule. The class of novels of 
which “The School for Wives” is an excellent example, aim at, and in 
the most noticeable specimens attain, that pleasant and piquant amuse- 
ment which ever results from the lively delineation of actual manners 
and society ; and a large portion of their pictures are drawn from the 
upper ranks of life : but they use these materials as means, not as ends 
—their aim pointing at some excellent moral purpose, cad their result 
inevitably more or less attaining it. They desire to make their readers 

wiser and hap pie r than they would otherwise have been; and they so 
shape their design as to secure its attainment in a greater or less degree, 
—a quality in the absence of which books are no bette r than any pra of 
those frivolous pastimes in which civilized times have always abounded, 
and which, if they kill time not unpleasantly, Ail/ it ne vertheless. 

Our readers, however, will str: angely mistake the character of the highly 
entertaining novel to which we woula now partic ularly point their atten- 
tion —-“ The School for Wives” —if they sup pose that it has ¢ any do-me- 
good air belonging to it: they may even read it through and enjoy it 
without ever discove ring that its writer had any higher design than that 
of affording so many hours of intellectual, in place of mere mechanical 
amusement. But they cannot, if they will escape its ameliorating 
influence. The utile of its design is so inextrica ably blended with the 
dulce of its execution, that the former will have its way, however the 
latter may conceal its presence,—as the flower conceals the germs of the 
fruit, that without it could never have attained form and substance. 

Without going into detail touching the plan and construction of “ The 
School for Wives”—which is the most unfair and unsatisfactory thing 
that can be done for all parties, in regard to works of this nature—we 
may nevertheless state that its main design is to show the absolute 
nullity in themselves, of personal beauty, station, or wealth, or all these 
united, in sec uring the happiness of their owners,—which is a thing of 
the mind, the heart, or the temperament—not of those *“ complements 
extern,” which socie ty and circumstance too gene rally put in their place. 
But “ The School for Wives” has a still higher aim than that of impressing 
the above truth: it would show, and doss show, in the admirably con 
structed character and fortunes of its heroine, Susan Bouverie, that a 
union of every quality of the heart and mind which might seem to de- 

serve and to command happiness may, by circumstances, be utterly 
baffled in the attainment of it, until that particular frame of heart and 
mind be achieved which lifts them both, as with wings, above the things 
of earth, and thus enables them to escape the influence which they can- 
not control or counteract. The careful skill and, the earnest pur- 
pose with which this design is worked out in - The School for Wives,” 





* Ihe School for Wives; a Novel. By the author of “ Temptation,” &c. 
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commands from us no less respect than admiration; and the wide limits 
into which the details of the design branch out make the work as ex- 
cellent a “ school” for husbands, for mothers, for sons, for daughters, even 
for old maids, as it is for “ wives.” 

On the other hand, for those who are (or fancy themselves) too wise 
to go to school or too old to be taught, and who read only to be enter- 
tained, this novel, if we do not greatly mistake its character, will (if they 
do not happen to meet with the above insight into its design and ten- 
dency) pass for nothing better than a clever and carefully-finished pic- 
ture of English life and society as it exists in our own immediate day ; 
and it will go hard if they do not find prototypes of its principal charac- 
ters among their friends and neighbours. Which of us, in fact, has not 
among his acquaintance a heartless beauty like Florence Bouverie, who 
thinks the world was made only to admire and bless her? or a bevy of 
butterfly Curzons, who think they were made to beautify and bless the 
world ? or a weak and vacillating Sydney Vyner, who fancies he loves a 
loving and deserving woman, when he loves nobody but himself?—or a 
tyrannical aunt Wrangham, who will not be happy herself, and will not let 
anybody else be happy but in her way? Whether by looking round 
about us in real life we can any of us find so charming a union of femi- 
nine softness, sweetness, and self-devotion, with such a noble singleness 
of heart, and such a rare firmness and purity of mind and purpose as 
those we meet with in Susan Bouverie, is a question less easy to solve ; but 
one that should not be answered in the negative merely because the 
reply to it does not look us in the face at every turn ; because such cha- 
racters do not placard themselves in the market-place, but are content to 
pass for ordinary people till circumstances call upon them to play the 
true parts which belong to them in the drama of life. 


—_ — iC 








ANNA BOLEYN.* 


Ir is long since we have had a romance from any living hand, and 
still longer from a female’s, that so fully claims and replies to the epithet 
“ historical’ as Mrs. Thomson's “ Anna Boleyn.” The subject (our 
readers need scarcely be told) is a romance in itself, even when attired 
in its plainest sim licity and truth; and so far as regards eer 
incidents, Mrs. Thomson has judiciously followed what invention an 
embellishment could but have impaired and weakened, especially con- 
sidering that those incidents are among the best known of any in our 
country’s annals. ‘The fate of the unfortunate heroine is one of those 
rare instances connected with the authentic history of the sitters on 
thrones, which comes home to the business and bosom of every woman 
of fair condition in life who reads it ; for the fair ‘‘ Mistress Anne Boleyn” 
had, at one time, no more reason to anticipate the sad pre-eminence to 
which she attained, than thousands of they themselves might have who 
read her story; and having attained it, she had no more cause to fear 
her subsequent fall, and fatal end, than they might have had. Moreover, 
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* Aona Boleyn :an Historical Romance. By Mrs. A. T, Thomson, author of “ The 
Life and Times of Henry VIII.” &c. &c. 
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304 Anna Boleyn. 


there is something about the personal character of Anna Boleyn, both in its 
strengths and its weaknesses (all of the feminine and attractive kind—even 
the weaknesses) —that meets with especial sympathy in the female heart: 
for no woman—at least no young woman—objects to a little flightiness 
and coquetry in one of her own sex whose beauty makes her an orna- 
ment to it,—always provided they do not interfere with her objects, or 
come in contact with her self-love. By far the most popular women 
among their own sex in society are the light, the inconsequent and the 
careless of forms and formalities: and this is true even as regards the 
gravest and the most circumspect,—who often delight in that manner 
and bearing which they would dread to adopt themselves. Add to 
this that the amiable, the lighthearted, the generous, the sensitive, 
the confiding Anna Boleyn reaped but a brief and scanty harvest 
of pleasure from her elevation, and suffered bitterly and signally for the 
almost venial errors and defects of character which led to her fall,—and 
it is no wonder if she is the heroine par excellence with all female 
readers of our history, and with not a small proportion of those of the 
harder sex. 

It is clear, then, that Mrs. Thomson could not have made a better 
choice of subject: and that she, or any other of our romance-writers, 
male or female, could have worked it out much better, departing from the 
strict letter of history with more skill, or keeping to it, when advisable, with 
more judgment, is what we strongly doubt. Certain it is that she has 
produced a work of strong consecutive interest—the real legitimate in- 
terest arising out of character and of passion—not such as they might have 
operated on human conduct, under strange and difficult circumstances, 
but as they did operate; not as they might have modified the course 
of those historical events on which a nation’s welfare depends, but as they 
actually did modify them. And in reading this * Romance of His- 
tory”—for so it might be even more appropriately designated than an 
** Historical Romance”—it must not, and indeed cannot easily be for- 
gotten that but for the peculiar character of Anna Boleyn, asillustrated and 
developed in these pages, the fate of England must have been signall 
different from what it is, as the fruit of the glorious reign of Elizabeth, 
her daughter, and might have been the very opposite of that glorious and 
enviable one which now attends it. 

The chief departures from history, or rather the interpolations of 
fietion which Mrs. Thomson has allowed herself, are perfectly excusable, 
and in no degree mischievous as departures, —while they have greatly 
and very charmingly enhanced the value and interest of her book as a 
narrative, and greatly facilitated her endeavours to illustrate that pe- 
culiar condition of social manners which prevailed at the date of her 
story. We allude chiefly to the underplot connected with Sir Thomas 
Wyatt and his gentle kinswoman, Mildred,—the story of whose loves (in- 
terrupted at intervals by his imaginative passion for the fair heroine her- 
self), runs through the whole book, like a soft and pleasing under-cur- 
rent of melody, heard at intervals amid the lofty strains which form the 
main theme of the story. 

Upon the whole, then, we must pronounce this romance one of the 
most acceptable additions of its kind that our literature of fiction has 
received fora long time past, and one that cannot fail to take a high 
place in the class of works to which it belongs. 











